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OLAF HJORWARD. 





BY BLISS CARMAN. 


OLAF HJORWARD was my friend, 
With his Saxon eyes and hair, 
And his loyal Viking spirit, 

Like an islesman of the North 
With his earldom on the sea. 


At his birth the mighty Mother 
Made of him a fondling one, 

Hushed from pain within her arms, 
With her seal upon his lips; 

And from that day he was numbered 
With the sons of consolation, 

Peace and cheer were in his hands, 
And her secret in his will. 


Now the night has Olaf Hjérward 
Housed from wind and storm forever 
In a chamber of the gloom 

Where no window fronts the morning, 
Lulled to rest at last from roving 

To the music of the rain. 


And his sleep is in the far off 

Alien villages of the dusk, 

Where there is no voice of welcome 
To the country of the strangers, 
Save the murmur of the pines. 
And the fitful winds all day 
Through the grass with restless footfalls 
Haunt about his narrow door, 
Muttering their vast unknown 
Border balladry of time, 

To the hoarse rote of the sea. 


There he reassumes repose, 

He who never learned unrest 

Here amid our fury of toil, 
Undisturbed though all about him 
To the cohorts of the night 

Sound the bugles of the spring; 
And his slumber is not broken 
When along the granite hills 
Flare the torches of the dawn. 


More to me than kith or kin 

Was the silence of his speech; 
And the quiet of his eyes, 
Gathered from the lonely sweep 
Of the hyacinthine hills, 

Better to the failing spirit 

Than a river land in June; 

And to look for him at evening 
Was more joy than many friends. 


As the woodland brooks at noon 
Were his brown and gentle hands, 
And his face as the hill country 
Touched with the red autumn sun, 
Frank and patient and untroubled 
Save by the old trace of doom 

In the story of the world. 


So the years went brightening by. 


Now a lyric wind and weatber 
Breaks the leaguer of the frost, 

And the shining rough month March 
Crumbles into sun and rain; 

But the glad and murmurous year 
Wheels above his rest and wakens 
Not a dream for Olaf Hjérward. 


Now the uplands hold an echo 

From the meadow lands at morn: 
And the marshes hear the rivers 
Rouse their giant heart once more,— 
Hear the crunching floe start seaward 
From a thousand valley floors; 

While far on amid the hills 

Under stars in the clear night, 

The replying, the replying, 

Of the ice cold rivulets 

Plashing down the solemn gorges 

In their arrowy blue speed, 

Fills and frets the crisp blue twilight 





With innumerable sound,— 
With the whisper of the spring. 


But the melting fields are empty, 
Something ails the bursting year. 


Ah, how helpless, O my rivers, 

Are your lifted voices now! 

Where is all the sweet compassion 

Once your murmur held for me? 

Cradled in your dells, I listened 

To your crooning, learned your language, 
Born your brother and your kin. 


When I had the morn for revel, 

You made music at my door: 

Now the days go darkling on, 

And I cannot guess your words. 

Shall young joy have troops of neighbors, 
While this grief must house alone’ 


O my brothers of the hills, 

Who abide through stress and change, 
On the borders of our sorrow, 

With no part in human tears, 

Lift me up your voice again 

And put by this grievous thing! 


Ah, my rivers, Olaf Hjérward 
Leaves me here a vacant world! 


I must hear the roar of cities 
And the jargon of the schools, 
With no word of that one spirit 
Who was steadfast as the sun 
And kept silence with the stars. 
I must sit and hear the babble 
Of the worldling and the fool, 
Prating women and reformers 
Busy to improve on man, 

With their chatter about God; 
Nowhere, nowhere the blue eyes, 
With their swift and grave regard, 
Falling on me with God’s look. 


I have seen and known and loved 
One who was too sure for sorrow, 
Too serenely wise for haste, 

Too compassionate for scorn. 
Fearless man and faultless comrade, 
One great heart whose beat was love. 


In a thousand thousand hollows 

Of the bills to-day there twinkle 
Icy-blue handbreadths of April, 
Where the sinking snows decay 

In the everlasting sun: 

And a thousand tiny creatures 
Stretch their hearts to fill the world. 


Now along the wondrous trail 
Olaf Hjérward loved to follow 
Day by day and year on year, 
The awaited sure return 

Of all sleeping forest things 

Is reheralded abroad, 

Till the places of their journey,— 
Wells the frost no longer hushes, 
Ways no drift can bury now, 
Wood and stream and road and hillside,— 
Hail their coming as of old. 


But my beautiful lost comrade 

Of the golden heart, whose life 
Rang through April like a voice 
Through some Norland saga crying 
Skoal to death, comes not again: 
Time shall not revive that presence 
More desired than all the flowers, 
Longer wished for than the birds. 


April comes, but April’s lover 
Is departed and not here. 


Sojourning beyond the frost, 

He delays; and now no more,— 
Though the golden-wings are come 
With their resonant tattoo, 

And along the barrier pines 
Morning reddens on the hills 
Where the thrushes wake before it,— 
No more to the summoning flutes 
Of the forest Olaf Hjérward 

Gets him forth afoot, light-hearted, 
On the unfrequented ways 

With companionable Spring. 


Out of the blue melting distance 
Of the dreamy southward range 





Journey back the vagrant winds, 

Sure and indolent as time: 

And the trembling wakened wood-flowers 
Lift their gentle tiny faces 

To the sunlight; and the rainbirds 

From the lonely cedar barrens 

Utter their far pleading ery. 


Then there stirs the old vague rapture, 
Like a wanderer come back, 

Still desiring, scathed but deathless, 
From beyond the bourne of tears, 
Wayworn to his vacant cabin, 

To this foolish fearless heart. 


Far across the swales and burntiands 
Where the soft gray tinges purple, 
Mouldering into scarlet mist, 

Comes the sound as of a marching, 
The low murmur of the April 

In the many-rivered hills. 


Soon the large mild stars of springtime 
Will resume the ancient twilight 
And restore the heart of earth 
To unvexed, eternal poise; 
For the great Will, calm and lonely, 
Can no mortal grief derange, 
No lost memories perturb; 
And the sluices of the morning 
Will be opened, and the daybreak 
Well with bird-calls and with brook-notes 
Till there be no more despair 
In the gold dream of the world. 
New York CITy. 
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THE SUPERVISION OF COLLEGE MEN. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, 


PRESIDENT OF ADELBERT COLLEGE AND WESTERN KESEKVE 
UNIVERSITY. 


It is safe enough to say we like to be our own masters. 
The desire for personal independence is characteristic of 
human pature. College men are men, and therefore pre- 
fer to be their own guides in matters of conduct. The 
college man abhors being the object of espionage. His 
feeling toward the spy is a union of contempt, hatred and 
shame. His feeling is a natural one. His feeling de- 
serves and receives sympathy. It is also safe enough to 
say that espionage defeats itself. The student watched 
is usually able to circumvent the watchman. Prying 
watchfulness is a challenge for evading the watchman. 
The student’s sense of integrity is an inspiration to him; 
to escape the spy, and the sympathy of his fellows in his 
evasion, is aid and comfort. 

Every one, however, both officer and student, would 
affirm that some supervision of men in American col- 
leges is necessary. Evidently to secure intellectual su- 
pervision is one of the fundamental and simple purposes 
of being in college. I think, also, there would be a gen- 
eral assent to the further proposition that super- 
vision of conduct in at least a degree is wise. Young 
men between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two have 
not come tosuch power of judgment or self-mastery that 
iv is expedient to fling them into the manifold and trying 
conditions of the college without some eye to see them 
or some hand to point out the worthiest paths. The law 
itself contemplates that the age of freedom shall not be 
earlier than the twenty-first birthday. In the absence of 
parental influence the college is to serve as guide, philos- 
opher and friend. 

The American college is beset by two movements— 
one a tendency tothe making of the relation of the 
student to the authorities simply intellectual. In point 
of place this movement represents a relation between the 
officer and thestudent limited to the lecture room; in 
point of time this relation represents a relation of officer 
and student limited to the lecture hour. The student 
may be an imp of darkness in character or behavior, 
but if at the time of a lecture or examination he be an 
angel to receive and emit light of a proper quantity or 
quality the demands of the officer are satisfied. Intel- 
lectual culture is, it is thus assumed, the aim of the uni- 
versity, to give it on the one side, on the other side to re- 
ceive it. The university, therefore, is doing its full duty 
ip securing this aim, This purpose has its fullest em- 
bodiment in the universities of that nation of strange 
contradictions, Germany, 

The second of the two movements affecting our col- 
leges is the extreme of this intellectual tendency, This 
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movement assumes that college men are, in the light of 
the law and also in the light of fact, infants; that the 
college is a nursery; and that the supervision of those 
of tender years and inexperience is to be minute and 
constant. This movement shows its method and cbar- 
acter by demanding that the lights in the rooms of stu- 
dents shall be put out at or before ten o'clock of euch 
evening and shall not be relighted before half-past five 
the next morning. It surrounds the daily conduct and 
belongings of the student with certain limitations; it 
forbids his going to the railroad station; it looks upon 
his departure from town as a moral transgression; it for- 
bids smoking under penalties which would seein to sig- 
nify that the smoke of the pipe is the smoke of the bot- 
tomless pit. 

These two extreme and antagonistic movements are 
acting with various degrees of force in all our colleges. 
It requires no profundity or length of statement to show 
how unworthy each of these movements is. The German 
university is a model for the American college in certain 
matters. It is a model in thoroughness of instruction, 
in completeness of equipment of a certain sort, and in 
the enthusiasm of the teaching force; but in other re- 
spects it is not a model. Chiefly it is not a model in 
respect to the freedom from personal supervision, The 
German student is more mature than his American 
brother; his work at the university is more akin to the 
work of the American professional student than it is to 
the work of the American college student. Furthermore, 
what I venture to call the laziness of the German stu- 
dent, and also certain altogether too prevalent immoral 
practices, are not proper objects of imitation for Ameri- 
can students. It is known to evefy observer that it is 
not till toward the close of his course that the German 
student usually settles down to hard work. It is, fur- 
ther, not necessary to assume that immorality is the in- 
evitable result of the lack of supervision; but it may be 
said that a college, even if having regard to only intel- 
lectual aims and methods, must, in securing this aim, be 
concerned with moral conduct and behavior. For we 
are learning that such is the integrity, such a unity is 
each man, that the abuse of any one of his parts leads to 
evil results in every other part. If the body is unduly 
stimulated or weakened, undue excitement or lassitude 
affects the mind. If the moral nature is injured, either 
through the cherishing of base ideals or the following of 
base methods or the adopting of base practices, the intel- 
lect suffers. Drunkenness is a crime against the laws of 
the intellect as well as a sin against ethical principles. 
Licentiousness is a sword which palsies the intellect as 
well as cuts the nerves of self-control. Therefore the 
American college, seeking intellectual results, seeking 
intellectual results only, must conserve: moral standards. 

As to the second movement, concerned with the care- 
ful supervision of students, it is to be said that the 
American college is to free itself from giving a minute 
and constant watchfulness to its men. For the Ameri- 
can college is not a nursery; its students are not infants. 
Rules minute and inquisitive defeat themselves. They 
cannot be enforced. And even if thev could be enforced, 
the enforcement would tend to do away with the funda- 
mental purpose of a college, viz., to fit the student to be 
his own worthy master. For the purpose of the college 
is to guide the student in the little world of the college 
itself in such enlarging self-control that the translation 
from the college to the larger world will be attended with 
as small peril as possible. 

Every college has its *‘ Rules and Regulations.” It 
puts a statement of these rules and regulations into the 
hands of every student entering. These laws differ in 
different institutions. Of the excellence or defects of 
such statements it is not necessary to speak in detail; 
but it may be said in general that all penalties for the 
violation of these rules should be based on the simple 
principle of naturalness. All laws should be made, so 
far as possible, self-acting, self-enforcing. The fracture 
of any rule should carry with it its own punishment. 
If a student break the law requiring attendance at 
recitation, the penalty should be simply the prohibition 
of his attendance. If the student violate the rule of 
absence from town without permission, the punishment 
should be the prohibition of his remaining in the col- 
lege town. If the student is falling below the required 
standard in recitations, he shonld have no opportunity 
to recite. Such penalties of the natural, self-enforcing 
sort do we exact in social relations. If a man fails to 
behave as a gentleman, he soon has no opportunity so 
to behave; he is ostracized from the society of gentlemen. 
The college isa proper field for the application ofa similar 
principle. 

Bat in the supervision of college men the principle and 
the method of supervision are far more important than 
the rules and regulations, however wisely framed. The 
relation between officer and student should be made as 
personal and intimate as it can be made. It would be 
well to forget that the one is a college superior and the 
other a college inferior. It would also be well for the 


student to be impressed with the truth—and it is a truth 
—that when he is discouraged he has no better friend 
than his professor, and that no one is better fitted to ad- 
vise when he wishes counsel or to cheer when he is dis- 
couraged, as every student is prone to be. The student, I 
know, is inclined to think that the teacher is busy, and 
every teacher is busy; but he should learv that no 











teacher is so busy but that he is.happy to lay aside all 
tasks, however pressing, to have a talk with the student. 
The student is inclined to think that the professor does 
not care for him, and probably ‘‘ looks down” upon him, 
Ah! he will, when he himself becomes a teacher, learn 
that there is no one whom the teacher so cares for as he 
cares for the student, and that his welfare is the con- 
stant object of his teacher’s interest and solicitude. He 
is anxious not only to keep the student out of the bad, 
but also to aid him in securing the largest, noblest and 
finest good. 

Tholuck did a great work for the world by his walks 
and talks with his students. American professors may 
do a great deal for the world by putting themselves on 
terms of intimacy with their students; by sitting with 
them before blazing hearthstones till the hearthstones 
cease to blaze and the coals become dead ashes. 

Some colleges appoint of their professors those who are 
called ‘‘ advisers,” to be the special counselors of the 
students. The method is simple; each student is assigned 
to some one teacher upon whom he has special right to 
make claims for counsel. The method is a good one; 
but that method is a better one in which by certain 
processes of natural selection—not by arbitrary enact- 
ment—each student seeks out some professor and each 
professor seeks out students, and each becomes te the 
other a friend. It is not on the part of the student a 
toadying, or on the part of the professor an undignified 
proceeding; it is on the part of each an act of noble 
gentlemanliness of giving and receiving help. Happy 
day that when in all our colleges such a relation of genu- 
ine helpfulness becomes the easily sitting custom. Happy 
day that when all teachers, not forgetting that they are 
to teach the humanities, also remember with love the 
humanity of college men. 


CLEVELAND, ©. 
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A QUESTION IN EVANGELIZATION. 


BY THE REV. JAMES H. HOADLEY, 
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SINCE the War of the Rebellion eight States have been 
received into the Union, namely, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, Oregon, Nevada. Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. The total population of these 
States to-day is less than that of the city of New York. 

At the present time the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions has at work in these eight States no less than 
three hundred home missionaries. The Congregational- 
ists through their Home Mission Society have two hun- 
dred and forty men at work in these same States. Sever- 
al hundred thousand dollars a year are being spent in 
evangelizing these new States by these two denomina- 
tions alone, and other denominations are doing a propor- 
tionate amount. 

It is a noble and cOmmendable work which these mis- 
sionaries are doing, and there is a constant and crying 
need for more laborers in these Western fields. Every 
cent that has been expended in these new States has been 
wisely and judiciously used. No one can estimate the 
amount of good which has been accomplished through 
the labors of these devoted missionaries. 

Now by way of contrast, let us see what the Presby- 
terian and Congregational Churches have done and are 
now doing here in the City of New York in the way of 
evangelizing a larger population than that of these eight 
Western States. The population of this city to-day is 
composed substantially of the same class of people as 
that found in the new States of the West. The relative 
proportion of foreign and native born is about the same. 

The Presbytery of New York has sixty-six churches 
and chapels all told; and the total number of ordained 
workers in these churches and chapels. is less than sev- 
enty-tive, as only a very few churches have associate or 
assistant pastors. The Congregationalists have only ten 
churches and chapels all told in this city, in which ten 
ordained men are working. 

Three hundred Presbyterian workers in these eight 
Western States, and less than seventy-five in New York 
City. Two hundred and forty Congregational workers 
among a population less than that of New York, and 
only ten workers here. Some one has blundered. 

That New York has been and is neglected is evident 
to any one who will take the pains to look into the facts 
in the case. There are wards in this city in which there 
is not a single Presbyterian or Congregational church, 
and these wards have a population in the aggregate of 
more than a hundred thousand souls. Only a few years 
ago there was a section of the city a mile square contain- 
ing a population of 50,000, with but a single Protestant 
church and that a German church. Since then, one 
church has been built in that section, the Broome Street 
Tabernacle, under the care of the City Mission Society. 
There are to-day three down-town wards with a popula- 
tion of over 90,000, of which nearly 50,000 are native 
bora, and not a single Presbyterian or Congregational 
church or worker to be found in them. On the East side 
of the city up-town there are sections which are densely 
populated and no churches or chapels of any kind are to 
be found. 

Why this neglect? What good reason can be given for 
sending so many men to the West and not sending one 
man into the more needy and destitute portions of this 
city? It will notdo tosay that the Presbytery of New York 
is looking out for its own destitute fields; for it is not, 








Think of a city in Dakota or Colorado, or any other 
Western State with a population of 50,000 souls and only 
one Protestant church! Whata cry would go up from 
our pulpits here in New York, and how quickly the 
money would be raised to build churches and send men 
to this neglected Western city! But for some unaccount- 
able reason precisely the same crying need may continue 
to exist here in New York for years, and no effort what- 
ever be made to remedy it. 

No one will say that too much is being done in the new 
States of the West. More ought to be done. But is it 
not evident that too little is being done for the destitute 
portions of this great cityy If the same number of men 
were put to work in this city that are now laboring 
among a less number of people in these Western States 
an immense work could beaecomplished. The cost need 
not be more than twice as much, but more than twice 
as much good could be accomplished; for the population 
of a Western county here live in a single block. 

Is it not time that this matter was squarely met by 
the Churches? If we are blundering by neglecting those 
atour own door, let us face the fact and begin to cor- 
rect the blunder, by inaugurating a new policy of evan- 
gelization which shall do justice to our cities. A soul is 
as precious in this city as on the frontier or in a Western 
mining town, If we can get money for the work that 
needs to be done in the West, and cannot get money 
for the more needy work that should be done in this 
city, let us ask the reason why. According to the Bos 
ton Pilot, the Roman Catholics have 115 parish churches 
and chapels in this city, with 300 priests and 300 
Brothers, and 2,000 religious women constantly at 
work among the people. They put the workers where 
they are most needed. What the Protestant Church 
needs in this city, and in all great cities, is more men. 

Let the Presbyterian Church give New York the same 
number of men that it now gives those Western States, 
with a less population than this city, and the problem of 
city evangelization would soon be solved. Let us not 
do less for the great States of the West, but let us do 
more for the great cities of the East. ‘I speak as to 
wise men; judge ye what I say.” 

New Yor«K CITY. 
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THE RENOMINATION OF PRESIDENT 
HARRISON. 





BY CIVIS. 

THE present signs of the times all indicate that the re- 
nomination of President Harrison will be the outcome ot 
the Convention at Minneapolis. The unwritten law that 
accords a renomination to a successful President will be 
fulfilled in his case, as it has been so frequently before in 
the cases of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Grant and 
others. Of course there is, as heretofore, talk of favorite 
ones, of whom there are many. Reed, Hawley, McKin- 
ley, Cullom, Lincoln, Alger, Rusk and_ Allison, 
by no means exhaust the list of men worthy to be con- 
sidered as candidates for the nomination; but no one of 
them can at present be regarded as a formidable rival of 
Harrison. 

This is not due to any scheming on his part; for he 
seems singularly free from the desire of using his office 
for his own aggrandizement. He is apparently much 
more concerned for the honor of his present Administra- 
tion than for the chance of a second one, and seems to 
be devoting his energies to the conscientious performance 
of his public duties, content to rest his fame and _ his 
future on the record he is making. He gives no indica- 
tion of being infatuated with power, nor does the dazzle 
of place appear to blind his eyes to the responsibilities of 
his position; he evidently does not regard a second term 
as something to be clutched at or struggled for. He is 
not inany sense a scheming politician; and no word o 
act of his can be pointed at as unworthy of his high 
office or dictated by a desire to prolong his term of service. 

He cannot be indifferent to the honor of re-election, nor 
insensible of the opportunity it would afford him for 
completing some cherished plans and still further serving 
his couatry and his party; but his renomination, when 
it comes, will be the spontaneous act of a great party 
seeking by renominating him to serve itself, and to pro- 
mote the public welfare, rather than to honor its leader. 
The party honored him when it first nominated him, and 
he has honored the party by fulfilling its pledges. 

His renomination will be dictated by the logic of the 
situation. The Republican Party, afteran unbroken and 
most honorable career of twenty-four years, suffered, in 
1884, a temporary defeat; but under the magnificent 
leadership of General Harrison it came again into power 
in 1888; new issues had arisen, a new declaration of 
principles was put forth, and it was again intrusted with 
the control of the Government. The defeated party re- 
gained somewhat of its lost power in the Congressional 
elections of 1890, and is girding itself anew for the strug- 
gle of 1892, which promises to be one of the most hotly 
contested campaigns ever waged in this country. On 
its result great issues depend, and a disastrous defeat 
will be well-nigh ruinous to either party. The Republic- 
ans, of course, desire that the economic policy they have 
elaborated, and the financial and political principles they 
urge shall be successfully maintained; and it is a matter 
of supreme importance to them that they shall make ng 
mistake in June in their choice of a standard bearer, 
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They naturally and spontaneously turn to the Presi- 
dent, the successful leader whom they selected four years 
ago; for he has given to the country, as they predicted 
and promised he would, an able, efficient, clean, patri- 
otic and business administration. It is too much to 
claim that it has been faultless, but it is not too much to 
say that by friends and foes alike it is almost universally 
conceded to have been entirely free from scandals. The 
grave and difficult questions that have arisen have been 
ably handled, the country has been prosperous, popula- 
tion has rapidly increased, wealth has multiplied, new 
States have been organized, law has been enforced, and 
everywhere there has been peace and plenty. Whatever 
can be claimed or predicted for any Republican Adminis- 
tration has been illustrated in that of President Harri- 
son, and the party can offer nothing better to the country 
than another equally good. His Administration is itself 
a platform of principles on which the party will safely 
appeal to the people for a new lease of power. 

The experience gained during his first term is an inval- 
uable advantage to any man, No one comes tothe Pres- 
idency without having much to learn, no matter how 
gifted he may be, or how well qualified by varied acqui- 
sitions for the difficult task before him. The responsibil- 
ities of the office are so great. the duties so many and so 
perplexing, the temptations and liabilities to err so 
strong, the consequences of mistakes so far-reaching, 
that any man may well hesitate to assume such a charge. 
Exigencies meet him suddenly, when the demand for 
action is imperious; often he has little time for delibera- 
tion and none for research, Each day has its surprises 
for him, and a Sphinx confronts him every morning 
with new and perplexing riddles, Previous reading and 
thinking frequently seem of little service, precedents are 
not adequate, counsel is untrustworthy, and the far- 
reaching results of seemingly simple acts cannot be fore- 
seen. Everything that is done must be viewed from a 
standpoint which separates the head of the nation from 
all others. He is the loneliest of men. Wisdom in a 
ruler is born of experience; he learns to do by doing, and 
lessons thus learned constitute an esoteric wisdom that 
cannot be purchased nor sold. 

A President, if wise, acquires in this school a new 
sense—the sense of ruling well. This wisdom. born of 
experience and perfected by practice, becomes a sort of 
second nature, renders easy what otherwise would be 
difficult, facilitates business. gives self-confidence, chal- 
lenges respect, and comes to carry authoritative weight. 

It is not transferable, but is and must remain the exclu- 
sive property and prerogative of him in whose inner life 
it is wrought out. It is often acquired at great cost, but 
when obtained it is invaluable; and it is the privilege of 
the party to avail itself of the immense administrative 
advantage that accrues to its leader by the experience he 
has acquired during his first term of office. 


ests of the Republic are safer in the keeping of the Re- 


triumph ofits principles is not yet assured. The inter- 


publican Party than in that of any other. 
not yet done. 

At its approaching convention in Minneapolis, in 
selecting a standard bearer it will name Benjamin Har- 
rison, who embodies so fully all that the Republican 
Party stands for; who has helped to make its brilliant 
record, to formulate its wise policy, to embody its prin- 
ciples in laws, and to crystallize them in administration. 
His spotless character, distinguished ability and able 
administration; his rich and invaluable experience, 
increasing popularity and recognized availability: his 
loyalty to Republican principles; his sincerity, firmness, 
and unswerving integrity unite in designating him as the 
man who is to be named at Minneapolis to lead the Re- 
publican hosts to victory in November. 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. 


WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


Its work is 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


THERE are certain books in my small library which 
are so endeared to me by association that I am apt to 
overrate their intellectual value, remembering, as I do, 
the times and places where I read them for the first time: 
or, going back further among very scanty pleasures of 
memory, the hour when I stumbled across them in an 
old bookstall. I have sometimes thought that I might 
have been a scholar m some direction instead of a desul- 
tory reader in many directions, if the pocket money 
which was doled out to me in boyhood had enabled me 
to buy the books I wanted: but as it came in very small 
sums. and as infrequently as angel visits, I bought what 
I could, not what I would—odd of Shakes- 


peare, or such versifiers as Falconer and Beattie, whom 


volumes 


I was never young enough to consider poets. tho I 
thought the world did, and read them accordingly. 1 
had from the beginning an instinct in matters poetical 

the instinct which told me that one kind of writing in 
verse was poetry, while another kind of writing in 





hardly have known her out of school, and must have 
been very backward there in showing what he felt. 
They left school at the same time, and never met again, 
she returning to her parents at Alloa, and he going to 
Paisley, where he was consigned to the care of an uncle. 
a well-to-do ironfounder, by whom he was sent to the 
Paisley Grammar School, where he remained for three 
years, and is supposed to have wasted in what are called 
works of imagination the time that should have been de- 
voted to school exercises, and to have entertained his 
schoolfellows with storiés about castles, and robbers, 
and strange out of the way adventures, spawned, no 
doubt, from his recollections of Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk 
Lewis. At the age of fifteen he was removed from 
school by his uncle, and transferred to the office of the 
Sheriff-Clerk of Paisley, which was no more to his 
taste, I fancy, than a law office was to my taste at his 
age. But boys were not allowed to choose their em- 
ployments then, nor in my early days, particularly boys 
whose fathers were unprosperous, or who were father- 
He turned his talents in penmanship to account in 
deciphering ancient legal documents, and in sketching 
figures in armor and otherwise. 


less. 


He was given on one 
occasion an old document to copy, and instead of making 
an ordinary transcript, as he was expected to, he sur- 
prised his employer by returning a facsimile so perfect, 
that, except for the color and texture of the paper, it 
would have been ditticult to distinguish it from the origi- 
nal manuscript. It was a dangerous accomplishment 
for a boy: but Motherwell was neither an [reland nor a 
Chatterton, so no harm came of it, or only such harm to 
himself as resulted in later years from his attempts to re 
produce the spirit of early English poetry. 

Motherwell performed his clerical duties in the office 
of the Sheriff-Clerk until he was well on in his twenty- 
fourth year, when he was appointed Sheriff-Clerk Deputy 
held until he had 

Its 


brought him a considerable income, much of which he 


of Renfrewshire, an office which he 


completed his thirty-second year. emoluments 


spent in buying books that hit his taste, accumulating a 
large library, which was rich in old poetry and historical 


romance. At what time he first began to write his biog- 





verse Was not poetry; tho precisely what poetry was | 
could not for my life have told. I knew that Burns was 
a poet—tho I was slow in mastering his Doric dialect— 
that Collins was a poet, and that Falconer and Beattie 
were not peets. It was my good fortune to begin right. 
There was, of course, a world of things I had to learn, 
but I never had to unlearn anything: for the books 
which pleased me as a boy have always pleased me as a 
man, and the books which did not please me as a boy 
I have never been able to take kindly to. My likes and 
dislikes were positive, and not the less so because they 
were occasionally aroused by the same author, who was 
neither wholly bad nor wholly good. Such a one was 





Should any one suggest that this argument proves too 
much and shows the wisdom of a life tenure, the reply is 
at hand: The genius of our institutions and the consen- 
sus of opinion are against it. No one has ever hada 
third term, and it is pretty evident that no one ever will 
have. There are other considerations than experience 
that settle this question: but the argument for a second 
term based upon it has heretofore had great weight. 

There is a growing conviction that four years is too 
short a time for a Presidential term. The first year is 
largely taken up with the changes that the public un- 
wisely demand shall be made in the offices, and the 
second elapses before the President has fully mastered 
the details of administration, Meanwhile, there is more 
or Jess uncertainty in the public mind as to the attitude 
of the new Administration, business is checked, enter- 
prise is hindered, and the public weal suffers. Then. 
too, by the present plan of re-election, the President. if a 
small, selfish man, is tempted to spend no small part of 
his time in rewarding his friends, punishing his enemies, 
and insuring his own renomination and re-election. The 
remedy for this lies in a longer single term of office, to 
which he shall not be eligible for re-election. 

President Harrison cannot justly be accused of using 
his office to promote his own re-election. He has not 
‘done so; he is too large a man for that: but he has had 
three years of experience, which he has faithfully im- 
proved. His re-election will introduce no change in ad- 
ministration. He cannot have a thirdterm, His second 
will be his last and his best. It will be a fitting personal 
reward of honorable service, an augury of continued 
prosperity for the party, and a great blessing to the coun- 
try. 

The Republican Party has a magnificent record, span- 
ning more than forty years of our national history. It 
‘crushed a gigantic rebellion, gave freedom to millions of 
slaves, enfranchised a race, consolidated the nation, and 
gave it unexampled prosperity. It restored specie pay- 
ment, has paid off an enormous part of the public debt, 
rewarded the veteran army that saved the Union, has 
constructed vast continental railways and opened an em- 
pire to settlement. It stands to-day as the exponent of 
free schools, a free ballot, honest money, clean adminis- 
tration, protection of home industries, extension of for- 
eign commerce, by reciprocity, internal improvements, 
and a firm maintenance of the nation’s rights and the 
protection of American citizens at home and abroad. 
Any grave departure from the broad lines marked out by 


William Motherwell, who was well thought of in my 


The family name of Motherwell was derived from 
village of that name in the parish of Dalziel. the coun 
tv of Lanark, Scotland, which 
its namefroma spring which once existed there (and 


thatit was under the protecting care of the 
Mother, whence the name Motherwell, which, as a sur 
name, has been traced back to the close of the thirteentl 
century. A slip of the Motherwell tree was transplanted 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, into Stirling 
shire, where it flourished on the banks of the Carron 
at a place called Muirmill. from the calling of the pro 
prietors, who, generation after generation, were hered 
itary millers, 
of the eighteenth century a William Motherwell, of tha 
ilk, settled at Glasgow, where he followed the business © 
an ironmonger, and where, on October 13th, 1797. abou 
fifteen months after the death 


Virgiy 


of Burns, his third son 
was not prosperous at Glasgow; so early in the present 
century he removed with his family to Edinburgh, where, 
in his eighth vear, Master William was placed under the 
charge of a Mr. William Lennie, the author of several 
schoolbooks, who was thought to be an eminent teacher 
of English. Beginning with the alphabet, and passing 
thence into the earlier branches of boyish education, 
Motherwell ultimately became the best scholar that Mr. 
Lennie had, teaching himself, in a twelvemonth a small, 
distinct and beautiful handwriting, and drawing maps 
so cleverly that they might be mistaken for copper- 
plate engravings. When William was in the last year 
of his course, which ended in the fall of 1808, his elev- 
enth year, there was in the Mr. Lennie’s school a girl 
named Jane Morrison. She was the daughter of a 
brewer and cornfactor in Alloa, was about Motherwell’s 
age, and was pretty. But I will let Mr. Lennie describe 
her: ‘‘ Her hair was ef a lightish brown, approaching to 
fair; her eyes were dark, aud had a sweet and gentle ex- 
pression; her temper was mild, and her manners unas- 
suming. Her dress was also neat andtidy. In winter 
she wore a pale blue pelisse, then the fashionable color, 
and alight-colored beaver witha feather.” 

Motherwell greatly admired this charming young per- 
son in the light blue pelisse; but as she is said to have 


younger years; but who. I fancy, is not much read now. 


a 
village in turn derived 
for aught I know, may still be existing there), which in 


the olden time was reported to possess certain medicinal 
virtues, and called the Well of Our Ladye. in the belief 


But not all of them: for inthe last decade 


our William Motherwell, was born. The elder Motherwell 


raphers have not been able to discover, his early manhood 
was passed in such laborious obscurity. He is said to 
have written when only fourteen the first draft of the 
poem in which he celebrated his childish enamorment 
of Miss Morrison: but it is not very likely. His first 
book, ** The Harp of Renfrewshire,” which was published 
anonymously in his twenty-second year, was a collection 
of selections from the poets of that country, beginning 
with Sir Hugh Montgomerie, who died a very old man, 
nineteen years before the birth of Shakespeare, and end- 


ing with Robert Tannahill, who went out of what mind 








he had in the spring of 1810, at the early age of thirty 
two. Motherwell wrote the introductory essay for this 
collection (which I have never seen) and contributed 
notes. which are said to be many and valuable. It was 
the kind of book that ought to have been expected from 
. | a voung man with antiquarian tastes, and itindicated the 
drift of his reading, and the course it would probably take 
thereafter among the song writers and balladists of Scot 
Mother- 
guaran- 
tee of pecuniary gain, was also the certainty of literary 


land. It was a favorite field of research among 


well’s countrymen, for success therein, if it was a 


reputation, 
In the spring of 1825 Motherwell sent to Sir Walter 
Scott a curious old version of the ballad of ‘* Gil Morris,” 


) 


1 
upon which Home founded his tragedy of ‘ Douglas,” 


which some of his admiring countrymen thought supe 


rior to anything of Shakespeare's (‘*‘ Where’s your Wully 


_ | Shakespeare noo ?’), and which interested Motherwell 
_ | because the adventure which it related occurred at Car- 
rondale, the home of his ancestors. The shadow of the 


calamity that was about to fall upon the great minstrel 


t 
{ | was lowering darkly before him; but, true to his love of 
t | letters, and the impulse of his kind heart, he acknowl- 


edged its receipt at once, and, entering into the spirit of 


Motherwell’s pursuit, wrote him a long, scholarly, 





thoughtful, generous letter of encouragement and ad- 
vice, which, like every letter he ever wrote, was an honor 
to the one who received it as well as to the one who sent 
it. 
at Glasgow, in 1827, a two volumes, and the reputation of 
Motherwell as a student and editor of balladry was 
established. The year before these volumes were issued 
there Was started at Paisley the Paisley Advertiser, the 
second editor of which was an [rish gentleman named 
William Kennedy, to whom our man of ballads was 
drawn by the ties that sometimes bind lovers of letters 
and artificers of verse; and they became fast friends, 
Motherwell contributed to, and became a proprietor in 
the Advertiser, and on the retirement of Mr. Kennedy, 
in 1828, succeeded him as its editor. He also began at 
this time, and carried on for a year, the Paisley Magazine, 
which was considered creditable 2s a provincial periodic- 
al, and which, no doubt, surpassed any metropolitan 
one in its poetical department, since it contained three 
notable poems from his pen. He edited the Advertiser 
for about two years, and it is to be presumed success- 
fully; for at the end of that time he was invited to be- 
come the editor of the Glasgow Courier, and he accepted 
the invitation. He had got onin the world since he 


‘*Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern,” was published 


made facsimiles of old documents in the office of the 








the party means detriment to the nation, The complete 


been wholly unconscious of his admiration, he could 





Sheriff-Clerk, and, if it had been slowly, it had been 
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surely. He was known as an editor and a journalist, 
and was beginning to be known as a poet. His friend 
Kennedy dedicated to hima volume of verse in the year 
that he removed to Glasgow (‘‘ The Arrow and the Song, 
and Other Poems,” 1830), and two years later he return- 
ed the compliment by dedicating to Kennedy the first 
selection of his own verse, ‘‘ Poems, Narrative and 
Lyrical.” 

The career of Motherwell as the editor of the Glasgow 
Courier was not, I think, one that his friends and ad- 
mirers would have selected for him, if the choice had de- 
pended upon them, nor, I think, one that he would have 
selected for himself, if the choice had depended upon 
him. But the res angusta domi are imperative and im- 
placable. Speaking for myself, and solely from my own 
point of view, to be the editor of a political paper is to 
occupy a position which no man of letters, least of all a 
poet, ought to occupy, since there is never any lack of 
the kind of men who are fitted to occupy such positions, 
fitted by the things they call their minds, by their confi- 
dence in what they flatter themselves are their opinions, 
by their adherence to the tenets of the party to which 
they fancy they belong, and by sundry other qualities 
which are not becoming in poets, and men of letters, and 
gentlemen. That the editors of political journals may 
believe that the rubbish they write is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, I will not deny, so va- 
rious are the vagaries of mankind; but admitting this be- 
lief of theirs, I must say that I am sorry for them, and 
sorry in proportion to their talents. The Glasgow Cou- 
rier was a Tory paper, published at a period which wasa 
shock to every fiber in the nature of Motherwell. It was 
a troublous, a dangerous time in the politics of England, 
of France, of the world, one may say; for the old order 
was going, and the new order was coming. The Reform 
Bill, the glorious days of July, and all the rest of that 
turmoil is ancient history, and need not be repeated now. 
That Motherwell took any, the least part in it, is to be 
regretted; for he must have written words which had 
better not have been written, and inflicted and suffered 
pangs that might have been spared, or might at any rate 
have been inflicted and suffered by men inferior to him. 

He fell upon evil days and evil tongues when he joined 
the Orange Society, of which he was made one of the 
district secretaries for the West of Scotland—a folly 
which would seem to show that his brain was disordered, 
and which led to his being summoned to London, to ap- 
pear before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
whose business and duty was to inquire into the consti- 
tution and practices of the Orange Society. He appeared 
before this committee, and lost his head—not because he 
lacked courage to state what he knew, supposing that he 
really knew anything—but because he was unready in 
action and speech. ‘‘He not only required time to ar- 
range his ideas and to consolidate his thoughts on the 
most ordinary occasions, but he was,shabitually slow, 
and even confused, in the expression of them. No 
ordeal could, therefore, be more embarrassing to bim 
than a formal examination before a body of sharp- 
witted men, whose pleasure it not infrequently is to lay 
snares for an inexperienced witness.” Motherwell’s 
biographer telis us that he was haunted by strange 
fancies while in London; that the committee perceived 
that something was wrong with him, and that one of 
them, a Scottish member, of whom he had often spoken 
severely, in his editorial capacity, treated him with mark- 
ed attention, and had him sent safely back to Glasgow, 
where, it is to be hoped, he softened his editorial sever- 
ity. But the end was at hand; for on the last day of 
October, 1835, eighteen days after his thirty-eighth birth- 
day, he dined and spent the evening at the house of a 
friend in the suburbs of Glasgow. ‘‘ There was dancing, 
and it was observed that he bled freely at the nose, 
which was attributed to the heated state of the apart- 
ments. On going into the open air fora short time, the 
bleeding stopped, and at half-past ten he left his friend’s 
house in the company of the late Mr. Robert McNish (better 
known as the Modern Pythagorean) and the late Mr. 
Philip Ramsay, and from these gentlemen he parted 
about eleven o’clock. At four o’clock in the morning of 
the ist of November, he was suddenly struck while in 
bed with a violent stroke of apoplexy, which almost in- 
stantly deprived him of consciousness. He had simply 
time to exclaim: ‘My head! My head! when he fell back 
on the pillow, and never spoke more.” 

Such was William Motherwell, whose poetry I read 
over and over in my nonage in summer, when the days 
were long, and my work ended before the setting of the 
sun, and under my evening lamp, when it was too dark 
and cold to be out-of-doors. It attracted me, and it re- 
pelled me. I knew then why it attracted me, and I know 
now, what I did not then, why it repelled me. It was be- 
cause a great deal of it was a forced, not a natural growth 
—a simulation of movods and feelings which did not exist 
in the mind cr heart of the poet, a make-believe of love 
and loss, of sin and sorrow. It was not a creation but 
a production, a manufactured melancholy. an elaborated 
gloom. It is studiedly morbid and predeterminedly un- 
healthy, darkened with imaginary infamy, convulsive 
with pretended pangs. It was, in short, merely literary 
verse, and was, therefore, a sham and a fraud. But this 
is only one side of it; for there is another side, and that, 
within the limitations of Motherwell’s genius, is glorious 
and noble, Many poets have sung of childish love, but 





none so well as Motherwell in ‘‘ Jeanie Morrison,” which 
is full of feeling and pathetic tenderness. Many poets 
have sung of betrayed womanliness (for lovely woman 
will stoop to folly), but none so well as Motherwell, in 
‘* My heid is like to rend, Willie,” the sorrow of which is 
heartfelt and profound. Very different from these Scotch 
ballads are the Norse songs, ‘‘ The Battle-flag of Sigurd,” 
“The Wooing Song of Jarl Egill Skallagrim,” and *‘ The 
Sword Chant of Thorstem Raudi,” which are conceived 
in the spirit of the old skalds, wild and rugged, dark and 
passionate, threatening like the winds, terrible like the 
waves, and every way powerful and admirable. There 
isa dramatic element in these, and in ‘* Ouglou’s On- 
slaught,” ‘‘ The Covenanter’s Battle Chant,” ‘* The Troop- 
er’s Ditty,” and ** The Cavalier’s Song,” which ought to 
be well known, since they figure in the anthologies. 
But the anthologies do not always give us a poet's best 
things; for here isone of Motherwell’s songs which has 
never to my knowledge appeared in any collection, and 
which Lam sure every lover of good poetry will be glad 
to have: 
O WAE BE TO THE ORDERS. 
**O wae be to the orders that marched my luve awa’, 
And wae be to the cruel cause that gars my tears doun fa’; 
O wae be tothe bluidy wars in Hie Germanie, 
For they have ta’en my luve, and left a broken heart to me. 
“The drums beat in the mornin’, afore the scriech o° day, 
And the wee, wee fifes piped loud and shrill, while yet the morn 
was gray; 
The bonnie flags were a’ unfurled, a gallant sight to see, 
But wae’s me for my sodger lad that marched to Germanie. 
“O lang, lang is the travel to the bonnie Pier o° Leith, 
O drech it is to gang on foot wi’ the snow-drift in the teeth! 
And oh, the cauld wind froze the tear that gathered in my e’e, 
When I gaed there to see my luve embark for Germanie. 
“IT looked ower the braid, blue sea, sae lang as could be seen 
Ae wee bit sail upon the ship that my sodger lad was in; 
But the wind was blawin’ sair and snell, and the ship sailed 
speedilie, 
And the waves and cruel wars have twinned my winsome luve 
frae me. 
“IT never think o’ dancin’, and I downa try to sing, 
But a’ the day I speir what news kind neibour bodies bring; 
I sometimes knit a stockin’, if knittin’ it may be, 
Syne for every loop that I cast on I am sure to let down three. 
** My father says I’m in a pet, my mither jeers at me, 
And bans me for a dandit wean, in dorts for aye to be; 
But little weet they o’ the cause that drumles sae my e’e, 
O they hae nae winsome luve like mine in the wars o’ Ger- 
manie! 
New York CITY, 
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TESTIMONY FROM CATHOLIC SOURCES UPON 
SOUTH AMERICAN MORALS. 


BY COURTENAY DE KALB. 








* Habitus erternus clericorum decens sit.” 
—“CONCILIA LIMANA,” 1684. 





WHEN Argentine was wrested from the Spanish yoke 
in the early part of this century by General San Martin 
and his followers, it was proposed to assume control over 
certain matters of an ecclesiastical nature; among other 
things to decree that priests should no longer be bound 
by vows of celibacy. The Argentine patriots were ap- 
parently men in whom the logical faculty had not lain 
dormant. If the clergy of the land might openly live in 
the enjoyment of home and family, why should not the 
spirit of domesticity, which had triumphed over religious 
vows, be given the sanction of the law; nay more, be 
hallowed and rendered beautiful and noble by the 
Church? 

This was at a period when the South American States, 
being then in their infancy, were most readily assimila- 
tive of new ideas: and had the Argentines succeeded 
with their innovations we might to-day witness a moral 
elevation of the entire continent as a result of them. The 
project failed; and the Church in South America has 
continued uunrenovated, a breeder of immorality and of 
a widespread agnostic movement through the contra- 
dictions of its theory and practice. 

The various ecclesiastical councils and reports made 
to the kings of Spain, throw light upon the conditions 
of life and morals in Spanish America; and yet they 
only serve to render half visible the abysses of moral 
darkness, like a beam from a search light turned upon a 
valley of gloom. What wonder that the people of Spain 
early lost faith in the missions of South America; that 
money and missionaries became hard to get; that vener- 
able archbishops frankly avowed their disgust at the 
whole business! The oases of truth, of godly work and 
struggle to save souls were very few, very far apart. 
Men there were like Padre Samuel Fritz, sacrificing allin 
a noble effort to bring the heathen into the fold of Christ 
—grand men, heroes! who cast a new luster upon the 
cross. There stand forth like a garden of paradise in 
the midst of a desert the missions (reducciones) of 
Paraguay. Faults may have marred even these. Their 
system was too ideal for a world in which the hard real- 
ities of life must sometimes give the lie to an artificial 
Elysium. But the soul isrefreshed when we read good 
old Muratori’s tale of this region of bliss; and. we can- 
not but grieve at the ruthless destruction which swept it 
out of existence. 

Here and there, in turningthe dark and blood-stained 
leaves of Spanish-American history, we fall upon these 
chapters where the fires of human sympathy shed a 
warmth and a glow upon life, where we realize that the 





hearts of these people had been nourished by some mes- 
sengers of heavenly love, and that these bearers of glad 
tidings had been received with joy and gratitude. There 
is hope in this for the future. What has been may be 
again; and the evil of the past and the present may be 
redeemed by the righteousness of coming generations 
instructed in the gospel of truth. 

‘*Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
The seed sown in South America was that of a corrupt 
and avaricious world, not the seed of Christ’s law. The 
priests who accompanied the conquerors were as sordid 
as those to whom they served as capellan. Gain, 
gold, worldly glory, was all; souls nothing. The spirit 
of the Inquisition had perverted their vision, and they 
had no conception of the ideas of Loyola in missionary 
work. The faults of the majority influenced the better- 
minded minority, and the disfavor and neglect of Spain, 
after the first century of discovery, discouraged those 
who had still some lingering sparks of noble impulse and 
ambition, As Spain was careless of them, so were they 
careless of the charge committed to their keeping; and 
the first fruit of this indifference was a decadence of 
private morals. The Church of Rome, amid all her ex- 
cesses, has stood firm for the preservation of the family 
and for the sacredness of marriage. It seems strange 
that the weakness of the Church in South America 
should have developed in this very particular, and that 
the corruption of her people should be chargeable to this 
one cause more than to any other. As early as 1631, 
Don Gonzalo de Cespedes y Meneses, in his ‘* History 
of Philip IV, King of Spain,” chronicles a_ protest 
which had been made _ because the Archbishop 
in Peru had “opened a large door in his tribunal 
to admit and provide (not without scandal) separations 
and divorces for all classes of men.” We are told that 
the King believes it to be an outgrowth of a desire to 
curry favor with the Indians; the Archbishop is too well 
content with the outward form, and either fears or cares 
not to supplant the beliefs of heathendom with the faith 
and doctrine of the Church. This was the commonest 
complaint against the South American missions; but it 
was not entirely just in the beginning. The most ex- 
emplary of the missionaries practiced forbearance toward 
the opinions of the natives. Even Padre Fritz argued in 
favor of it, urging the impossibility of speedily molding 
into canonical symmetry the angular and unplastic ma- 
terials of barbarism. The reward was sufficient in the 
eyes of such men if the symbol were outwardly worn, 
however rudely, so long as they might labor to inculcate 
purer notions, and a truer conception of religion in the 
minds of the children. The plan would doubtless have 
yielded good results had it been followed systematically 
for generations; but in this conflict of opinions the work 
languished for want of leaders and of a consistent policy; 
and the priests in charge mechanically performed their 
functions, imitating the spirit of indulgence of their 
predecessors without laying the foundations for a moral 
reformation. 

Usually an excellent reason may be found for the ex- 
istence of social customs, especially among primitive 
peoples; and while these may often be base when judged 
upon abstract ethical principles, their grossness becomes 
palliated when we understand that causes of a powerful 
nature forced them into vogue. When we realize the 
difficulties and accidents of travel to which the mission- 
aries were subject; when we comprehend the vast terri- 
tories which asingle man often attempted to cover, ren- 
dering it impossible to administer the religious offices 
frequently in the various towns under his control, we 
find less occasion for surprise at the laxity which soon 
arose in the observance of religious duties, Almost im- 
perceptibly, like the dying fragrance of a withering 
flower, the sacredness of baptism and marriage became 
dissipated and lost. Month after month the doors of the 
chapel were sealed, its pulpit silent, the people left with- 
out spiritual food; and ere the year rolled round when the 
priest would come again, infants had been born, loves 
had ripened, and new homes had builded. The priest 
might urge the importance of celebrating the holy rites, 
but human logic is a sixth sense, and failed not to draw 
deductions in this case as in others. It was naught but 
Nature standing on the rock of reason which led to the 
expression in action, if not in words, that no greater 
harm could eaist in deferring the celebration of these 
rites for a period of years than in neglecting them for an 
equal number of months. Once established the practice 
extended unchecked, and a host of social evils sprang 
out of it. The moral tone of the whole people became 
lowered in consequence, and the general taint spread to 
the priests as well; for coming from the same spring of 
moral pollution they rose no higher than the common 
level. 

The condition into which Church and people had 
fallen is revealed by the report of the preceedings of the 
Synod in the city of Guamanga, Peru, now called 
Ayacucho, held under the auspices of Cristébal de 
Castilla y Zamora in 1672, where the priests are forbid- 
den ‘‘to be accompanied by their illegitimate sons, 
neither to employ them as assistants in the mass or 
other divine offices, nor shall the son hold a benefice 
where his father holds or held it, neither shall they keep 
their children nor the mothers of these in their houses.” 
Furthermore it is insisted that ‘‘ the curas in their ser- 
mons shall preach against the intolerable abuse which 
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the Indians practice of remaining in a state of concubi- 
nage for some time with those whom they propose to 
marry, . . . and thatthe curas shall teach the In- 
dians that marriage is a sacrament, and that they must 
treat it reverently without besmirching it with strange 
fornication.” Very evidently this diocesan synod had 
abundant cause for energetic action in its avowed inten- 
tion of correcting the customs and excesses of the 
clergy and laity; but the formal protests of diocesan 
synods made little impression upon a race abandoned to 
loose practices. 

Times had not changed when Don Jorge Juan and 
Don Antonio de Ulloa, two officers of the Spanish navy, 
visited South America in 1745. The “‘ Historical Rela- 
tion” of their voyage is circumspect upon matters touch- 
ing the public morals; but a remarkable manuscript from 
their hands, which came to light some decades later, 
paints a gloomy and discouraging picture. This volume, 
known as the *‘ Noticias Secretas de America” (*‘ Secret 
Intelligence Concerning America”), was ‘“ written faith- 
fully according to the instructions of the Marques de la 
Ensenada, first Secretary of State, and presented as a 
secret report to his Catholic Majesty, Ferdinand VI.” 
The superscription of this report itself reveals the state 
of life which its authors discovered, the subjects dis- 
cussed being: 

“The naval, military and political condition of the vice- 
royalty of Peru and the provinces of Quito, coasts of New 
Granada and Chile; the government and regimen of the 
population of Indians; the cruel oppression and extortions 
of their governors and parish priests; the scandalous 
abuses introduced among these inhabitants by the mission- 
aries; and the causes of their origin and the motives for 
their continuation for the space of three centuries.”’ 

Being written for the private information of the King, 
no recourse is had to mollient phrases, and the saddest 
parts of the narrative will not bear translation. Only 
the need of truth-speaking, of reporting the black and 
dismal facts in order that the inner life of these people 
may be known to a world that must first comprehend 
the legacy of moral perversion, which the present gener- 
ation of the multitudinous common class of South Amer- 
icans has inherited, before it may rightly express Christ's 
love in gifts of brotherly uplifting aid, can furnish war- 
rant for a reproduction of certain passages in these 
** Noticias Secretas.” Painful are the opening words on 
this subject: 

“Among the vices which prevail in Peru [remember that 
Peru was a far larger territory then than now] conzu- 
binage, as being the most scandalous and the most general, 
merits the first consideration. All are comprehended in 
it—Europeans, natives, single, married, the priesthood, the 
laity. This may sound like byperbole, . but itis so 
common for the people of those countries to exist continu- 
ally in this condition that in the smaller communities it 
has come to be a point of honor to be so; and when a 
stranger arrives among them, and remains any time with- 
out adopting the custom of the country it is noted, and his 
continency is attributed, not to virtue, but to a spirit of 
economy.’’ (Chap. viii, p. 490). 

Again we are told of the priests living with their 
illegal consorts in the convents and rectories, sometimes 
in separate houses, ‘‘ imitating married men exactly ”; 
going to the meetings of prelates (capitulos) with their 
women and children, voting in the assembly, seeking 
and obtaining new charges, making no pretense to con- 
ceal the infamy of their lives. Alas! even has it been 
forgotten, as commanded in the ‘‘ Concilia Limana,” 
that ‘habitus externus clericorum decens sit!” We 
read piteous tales of savages, tilled with the rade 
notions of savage honor, rude and yet vital, shaming 
their mock civilizers, calling them to account for the 
contradiction of their precept and action; of a noble 
chieftain repelling the advances of a priest for the hand 
of his daughter until the wretched ecclesiastic declares 
he will procure an indulgence to marry her. The fraud 
goes on, with its desecration of marriage and the found- 
ing of a home, only to be blasted by exposure of the de- 
ceit, by the death of the mortified father, and the life- 
long misery of the daughter. There were high instincts 
of right in these people, and it lies there fallow to-day, 
ready to blossom into the flower of moral beauty. 

Finally, with a vehemence whose power and dignity 
become deeply impressive when we remember that the 
words were those of a Catholic outraged at the iniquities 
of his Church as he finds it here, Ulloa denounces the 
fandangoes, balls, popular social gatherings of the peo- 
ple, where wine and brandy fired the orgies to frightful 
extremes : 


‘* Lewdness and actions so insolent and lascivious that it 
would be temerity to attempt to describe it, or little the 
part of prudence to besmirch this narrative with such ob- 
scenity; and so, leaving it hidden in the realms of silence, 
we content ourselves by saying that all the wickedness 
which you could conceive concerning these affairs, how- 
ever great it might be, would not begin to penetrate the 
foul abysses in which these perverted souls are found, nor 
could it be comprehended, such is the grade of excess to 
which dissipation and lewdness have there attained.”’ 

The influence of this corruption of the individuals 
has affected the whole social and political life of South 
America, When the family relation ceases to act as a 
conservator of morals, deceit, dishonor, shamelessness 
of every sort flourish as in a forcing house. So from 
father to son, from mother to daughter, has spread this 
poison until the minds of all are saturated with it. This 





is the wretched legacy of evil with which the past has 
afflicted the present generation in the Southern conti- 
nent. Yetsuch is the overpowering loveliness of purity 
that it is exalted in the oratory and in the poetic out- 
bursts of these people, and Santa Rosa remains still the 
honored name in the calendar, while the grossest im- 
moralities produce no shock of conscience. It is thus 
seen to be a mere perpetuation of long established 
usages, a blind, thoughtless following of custom, rather 
than willful or innate depravity that keeps the masses in 
this deplorable condition to-day. The evil remains un- 
altered; but its victims become objects for our pity, 
whom we may not condemn or upbraid, but whose mis- 
fortunes appeal to our sympathy for assistance. 

The state of these ignorant and forsaken millions has 
already claimed the attention of the broad and noble- 
minded men and women of those republics, and practi- 
cal results have followed in the efforts they have inaugu- 
rated to extend widely the benefits of free education. 
From the centers of civilization in South America is 
spreading a wholesome leaven; but lack of money, lack 
of teachers, and in many cases a lack of earnest popular 
support, has limited the operation of this beneticent 
work. Helpfrom foreign coffers, from foreign teachers, 
is needed to_ reach the countless hosts of poor Indians 
and half-castes who are living to-day in such utter 
degradation. The Catholic Church above all is indebted 
to these people, being almost wholly responsible for their 
condition, and by an earnest organized effort should 
redeem the trust she has through apathy neglected for 
so many centuries that it has become a shame to her 
before all nations. 

But it is a field where any men of any creed, moved by 
a holy passion to uplift mankind, should labor with heart 
and brain and purse; for here is a mission in which love 
incarnate in godly men may harmonize life and doctrine 
to the infinite spiritual and material good of thousands 
of miserable creatures now existing in a moral stupor 
that stunts and benumbs their being. 

New YorRK CITy, 
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THE RITES OF HOSPITALITY AND THE 
RIGHTS OF HOSTS. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


I HAVE read a great many articles wherein much is 
said about the beautiful functions of hospitality and the 
loveliness of exercising those functions. I rarely take 
up a periodical devoted to the home or to women that I 
do not see more or less on this subject. We are given 
innumerable directions as to how to promote the comfort 
of the guest; how his room should be dusted; how fur- 
nished; its aspect; the sun should rise in it and set in it. 
If the house be built solely with reference to the guest 
chamber, this result as regards the sun may be achieved. 
The room's ornaments and pictures are discussed; these 
should invariably be cheerful, lest gloomy thoughts 
might be suggested, and your guest might then leave 
you. Each day every object inthe chamber should be 
gently wiped with an old woolen cloth, which has been 
made previously to absorb some drops of machine oil. 
This cloth takes up the dust, also the microbes, and re- 
lieves the occupant from a great deal of the danger 
arising from these malevolent beings. Let the ventila- 
tion be above reproach. 

The question is also raised as to whether your guest 
would prefer to be awakened all at once in the morning, 
as by a bell, or gradually, as by some appliance not yet 
discovered, Or should you let sleep depart without any 
hastening by any means? No matter about your break- 
fast. or any of your plans. Have you not a guest in the 
house? How skillfully can you find out his preferences 
in all matters of daily life, and how artfully can you 
cater to those preferences? In what way can the guest 
most effectually be kept on a pedestal, and what is the 
best method of groveling on the part of the perma- 
nent inhabitants of the house? First, however, learn 
if the guest prefers you to grovel or to remain erect. 

1 have read many such papers, and tho I am not using 
their words, I am not in the least exaggerating their 
spirit. Hardly one of them closes without a reference to 
the fact that barbarous nations were in the habit of in- 
dulging to a remarkable degree in the rites of hospital- 
ity. _This indulgence on their part is mentioned as some- 
thing to be emulated. Barbarous nations—but this is 
not spoken of—had ways of disposing of people who were 
tiresome, ways so very effective that those people never 
tired any one again. We have improved greatly upon 
such customs. We are asked if a savage could be so 
hospitable how much more can we do for our guest with 
all the modern inventions? 

There may have been something written on the rights 
and privileges of hosts, but I have never seen anything 
of that kind. I propose to write an article on that phase 
of the subject now. 
abundance of material makes toward power. 

By hosts I mean hostesses. For hosts cannot share 
much in these rites. They are usually absent all day, 
and they renew their absence in the evening if the rites 
are particularly oppressive. It is very well known that 
the guest ought to have the place by the lamp and the 
easy chair to which the host is accustomed. These may 
not be the best, but they must be given up. The head of 
the house knows that he will not be truly hospitable if 


It ought to be a powerful effort if } 





he does not do this. Would he fall below the savage? 
The head of the house has the privilege of staying away 
from home. The womankind, however, remain and 
continue to go on with the rites. 

If there are servants and wealth this process of making 
a little god of the guest becomes much easier. And in- 
deed it is not carried out so fully in those circumstances. 
The wealthy American is adopting more and more the 
ways of the English in regard to this matter, as well as 
regarding many other matters. He is beginning to think 
that it is proper to invite a person to his home for two 
weeks or two days, thus practically limiting his stay. 
And he reserves a few hours of each day when he need 
not ‘‘ entertain,” need have no thought of his guest, and 
when that individual must 'ook to himself for amuse- 
ment, sure that no one will be dancing attendance upon 
him. 

But it is not of this class that I write. It is of those 
myriads of people who ‘do their own work,” to whom 
‘*having company” means cooking extra pies and cakes, 
a laborious cleaning and dusting of the spare room; for 
the woman who does her own work cannot always, as 
the hints to housekeepers suggest, keep that room in per- 
fect order. There is a general moving out of the usual 
routine; and there is almost always an entire ignorance 
as to when the visitor intends to go, and a great helpless- 
ness in that respect. The same is often true as to when 
she comes. Your real visitor is almost invariably a 
woman, 

Let it be understood that Iam not referring to friends 
to whom you are attached, and whom you cordially in- 
vite. Most housekeepers of many years’ standing will 
know precisely to whom I do refer. It is to those people 
who care nothing for you save to make a convenience of 
you. 

Can it be possible that this never-ceasing talk of the 
virtue of hospitality has given rise to that class which I 
will call ‘* professional visitors”? You who have kept 
house a few years know some specimens of this class. 
You have met them somewhere; perhaps they were 
‘rather nice.” Ignorantly and foolishly you have said 
to them at parting: ‘* We shall be glad to have you come 
and see us some time.” You did not mean that when 
you said it. In point of fact, you lied; and you will have 
your reward. 

When, later, you think of what you said, you tell your- 
self that such a remark was no invitation, and that no 
one has a right to come to your house from such a 
cause; and you are right. Nevertheless, there will come 
a time when this kind of a person will write you that if 
it is convenient she will arrive on such a day. 
may not even give you notice. 


Or she 
Anyway, she is pretty 
sure that you will not have the courage to tell her you 
don’t want her. 

Have you not a large house in the country? 
not plenty of room ? 


Is there 
You have even been so unwise a 
to have two spare beds; and there is the cot besides, You 
would not be worse than the savages; they are hospita- 
ble. At least, we have often enough been told that they 
are. She arrives. You meet herat the door, having just 
given the last touches to her room. Again you basely 
say that you are glad to see her. 

** Now don't you do one bit different for me,” 
marks, 


she re- 
** Don’t you go and put yourself out a particle.” 

You have already put yourself out until you are palpi- 
tating with fatigue. As the days go on you observe 
that when a certain kind of food is on the table she 
does not eat; she does not complain, but there is a look 
on her face. You know very well that you must sup- 
ply some other viand or you will not be hospitable. 
She is always with you. 
sitting, there she is. 


At your up-rising and down- 
You used to have a chance to talk 
a little with your husband; there is no such chance now, 

She knows whether you are too severe or too indul- 
gent with your children and, unless she is an angel, she 
lets you know that she knows it; and she also lets others 
into this knowledge; for professional visitors are not at 
all more likely to be angels than are the rest of the 
human race. 

It is a very pleasant time of the year in the country. 
These guests always come in the pleasant times. After 
two or three weeks have run on you begin to have one 
thought continually in your mind, You eat and drink 
and sleep in that question, ‘“‘ 1 wonder when she is going?” 
At last you confide this question to your husband. You 
get no comfort, however; with masculine directness he 
inquires ‘‘if you did’nt invite her.” 

‘* Yes, but I didn’t expect she would live here; besides 
a person must just ask a person. It’s only being civil.” 

‘*Then you'd better stop being civil if this is what you 
get by it.” 

Such little conversations with the master of the house 
are not soothing. 

The visitor frequently remarks on the sjze of your 
dwelling and upon how convenient it is for baving com- 
pany. Youcontrol your inclination tosay that you wish 
it were a hut. You control a great many evil inclina- 
tions in these days. Thisself-discipline may be excellent 
for you, but itis extremely wearing, and gives a kind of 
bottled-up sensation which is not agreeable to you, and 
which may be dangerous, for sometimes bottles burst. 
Time goes on. There are friends whom you really 
want to visit you. But you are so fretted and worn out 
that you would almost rather never see any one, 
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The guest is excessively good-natured. She presents a 
marked contrast to your own feelings. About now your 
husband begins to slam things occasionally, altho he is 
at home but a small portion of the time. Youknow 
quite well why he slams; and you want to do the same 
thing yourself. aware that the visitor de- 
cides that her host is one of those awful creatures who 
abuses his family when he is alone with them and re- 


You 


And you are 


leased from the restraint imposed by her presence. 
feel that she pities you. She even relates a case of an 
intimate friend at whose house she once stopped eight 
months because she was sure that, when no one was 
there, her friend’s husband did not care how much he 
gave way to his temper. She finished this recital by 
shaking her head and saying that a woman could not 
know much about a man’s temper until she had lived 
with him. 

At this you have the courage to say with some vivacity 
that you suppose that tempers originally sweet may be 
soured by circumstances. Having said this you are 
seized with a fear that you have been inhospitable, and 
that the sensitive spirit of your companion may have 
been wounded. 

When at last you tentatively mention the contemplated 
visit of your friend, your guest remarks that ** you have 
so much room you can have a lot of company.” She 
should think you would like it; it is so cheerful to have 
people round, She wishes she hada home where she 
could invite her friends; but she has been always so situ- 
ated that she could not have her friends visit her. She 
again expresses the hope that you will not ‘* do any dif- 
ferent for her.” 

These people never have homes; whether from neces- 
sity or intention, the fact remains that they. cannot re- 
turn any hospitality they have received. But they are 
always full of longing to do so. They have the highest 
kind of ideas as to the duties and delights of entertaining 
guests. They are nevertheless secure in their position, 
for itis impregnable. If one does not have a home one 
cannot invite anybody to it; and it is easy and cheap to 
say how one wishes one might do so. 

This visitor often tells you what delicious dishes she 
had when she was staying at Mrs. Blank’s. 
tainly never tasted such puddings. She stopped with 
Mrs. Blank three months, and Mrs. Blank was desolated 
when at last she was obliged to part with her guest, who 


She cer- 


was going to spend the winter with some one who lived 
in the city. 
the cold term, and she always made it a point to stop 
with some of her friends there at that time. 

And so on, until you become desperate and resolve 
that she shall not remain another week. But whatshall 
be done? Ayain you consult your husband. 
that you tell her in so many words that it is not conven- 
ient for her to prolong her visit. You suggest that he, 
as the head of the house, perform that little duty. Oh, 
no, that is your place. 

After many days of constant thought on the subject 
you find that you cannot screw your courage to the 
sticking point. You and the 
children need sea air. Your husband will board. You 
will shut the house. This plan you communicate with 
almost craven gentleness to your guest. You fear that 
she will proj ose to stay and keep house by herself; and 
you know you shall allow her to do so. But no, she de- 
You long to remain at home and enjoy your 
freedom. The 
subterfuge rankles in your mind for a long time. How 
delightful it is when you return, after an infinitesimal 
space of time at the shore! 

[ have a friend also who has a lovely home in Boston. 
She enjoys keeping house. She is kindly and hospitable 
in the largest sense; but twice, from sheer physical ina- 
bility to go on, she has been obliged to give up house- 
keeping. Her home was merely a hotel—without expense 
to the patrons of it—to innumerable acquaintances and 
distant relatives. This is a phase of hospitality which 
is seldom dwelt upon. Is it not time for the worm to 
turn? Is it not time for a different kind of an article 
on hospitality to appear in the home _ periodicals? 
lam tempted to give a little, only one instance, of our 
experience; and perhaps our experience, as well as ob- 
servation, has been a goad to the pen in these pages. 

We have a cousin who lives in Western Pennsylvania. 
I say Pennsylvania, because she really lives in another 
State. She is a far removed relative, tho we always call 
her ‘‘ Cousin Eunice.” But Eunice is not her name. 

We heard indirectly that she was coming East to make 
a visit. Remembering how once, years ago, she had 
been kind to us during a two days’ sojourn, we wrote and 
invited her to come to our house; and particularly would 
she let us know when she would arrive? Weeks went by, 
and there came no word from her. We had forgotten 
all about Cousin Eunice. One night we were aroused 
from sleep by a pounding on the door. In answer toa 
shout of inquiry, a stage-driver’s voice announced that 
there was without a lady from Pennsylvania. It was 
Cousin Eunice. We had been living on crackers and 
milk that day; and all the food in the house was half a 
loaf of bread. One of the glorious privileges of keeping 
house is that you can live on something, or nothing, as 
you please. 

We arose and dressed, and let in the lady from Penn- 
sylvania. We made believe to be hospitable; we set bread 


It was much better to be in the city during 


He advises 


You resort to subterfuge. 


parts. 
But now you must go to the seashore. 





and tea before her. Notwithstanding all that may be 
said to the contrary, it is humiliating to be ‘‘ caught” by 
a visitor with nothing in the house to eat; especially 
when you live, as we did, several miles from a lemon, 
Why had not Cousin Eunice written? Had not she re 
ceived our letter?” 

* Yes, certainly; but time went by, and, somehow, she 
didn’t write.” 

She ‘nice woman.” She had led a hard- 
working and self-denying life. But there were some 
things she did not know. She remained with us thirteen 
weeks, for no reason, evidently, save that she did not 
know how to depart. We received, during these weeks, 


was a very 


a many times repeated history of nearly every person in 
We did not know and 
never expected to know any of these people. But we 
were obliged to listen and smile and say ** Yes” and 
*“No” and “Is it possible” It sometimes seemed as if 
our lips would never again form a spontaneous smile. 

I think Cousin Eunice would be with us at this writing, 
only that we made use of stratagem. We should have 
used simple moral courage, only that we had not it to 


the town where her home was. 


use. A great many of the evils of enlightened society 
will be done away with when moral courage comes 


Perhaps the time will arrive when 
we shall be able to say point blank to the professional 
visitor, ** We prefer not to have you for our guest.” Per- 
haps we shall even be able to hear unmoved that re- 
mark about the hospitality of the barbarian. 


more to the front. 
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The ** pore littery man,” as the begging letter writers 
describe him, has had another onslaught made upon his 
conversational powers. ** Men of letters,” we are told 
by this new detractor, ** are confessedly dull talkers.” I 
don't know what he means by confessedly, but they cer- 
tainly don’t confess it themselves. There are, however, 
two reasons why they should have an indifferent reputa- 
tion as conversationalists: First, there is perhaps naturally 
tho in fact unreasonably, more expected of them than of 
ordinary individvals. They are expected to talk better 
than other people because they write better, which is 
almost as absurd as to conclude that a card manufacturer 
must be a better whist player than his customers. Talk- 
ing is no more a complement of writing than is speech- 
makivg, in which (doubtless from native modesty) au- 
thors rarely distinguish themselves. Secondly, a man 
who writes about conversation, is generally inclined to 
talk a good deal himself, and what he is really pleased 
to find, whether in the ranks of literature or out of it, is 
not a good talker but a good listener. This I think is 
the explanation of much of the recent nonsense that has 
been written on this subject. My own experience—and 
it is a large one—is that taking them all round, the con- 
versation of men of letters is more genial and at the 
same time more genuine, more vivacious and audacious, 
than that of any other class. The examples to the con- 
trary it is true are numerous enough. Corneille, we 
read, could not even speak correctly the language in 
which he excelled, and when reproached for his short- 
comings would disdainfully reply: ‘‘ I am not the less 
Peter Corneille.” Addison compared himself to a banker 
who had large reserves in his coffers, but no ready 
money m his pocket; and Nicolle, the moralist, speaking 
of a brilliant but superficial rival, says: ** He conquers 
me in the drawing room, but surrenders to me at discre- 
tion on the staircase.” Dryden in company was dull as 
ditchwater, and knew it; Goldsmith talked like ‘ poor 
Poll,” and didn’t know it. The very fact of these failures 
being recorded, however, show them to have been unex- 
pected and of comparative rarity. 

A young gentleman who, from reading ** Robert Els- 
mere,” perhaps, had imbibed conscientious doubts, was ad- 
vised to consult the clergyman of his parish; he bad put 
this off, as one does, alas, put off such matters, till a sud- 
den attack of influenza prostrated the other members of 
his family, and warned him of the dangers of delay. 
After a long interview, he returned home, and related 
his visit to his ghostly adviser to his mother. 

‘Tt does not appear that I have gone very wrong,” he 
said, ‘‘ tho I confess I felt a little muddled with the par- 
son; at all events, it is some comfort to know the par- 
ticular heresy to which I belong.” 

‘** Lawk a-mercy! and what is it, John?” 

*** Well,’ said the parson as he shook hands with me, 
quite in a friendly way, ‘I perceive that like a good 
many other people in these days, youare a Eucalyptic.’” 

** Ah, you got that from your poor father,” said the old 
lady. ‘‘ who is worse to-day than ever, notwithstanding 
that he has used a whole bottle of it. 
nose for a heresy.” 

If Mr, Renan’s example of publishing his will in his 
lifetime is generally followed, it will effect considerable 
social changes, some for the better and some for the 
worse, It will be of advantage to many persons, at pres- 
ent bowed down by poverty and despair, who will gather 
strength and benefit from the knowledge that their fam- 
ilies have thus been provided for, by one, perhaps, from 
whom they had had very slender expectations. It will 
certainly puta good many people on their good behavior, 
at all events, as regards the individual testator. (A deed 


Parson has a good 





of gift, properly registered, would probably not be so 
successful for this effect, since the possibility of a change 
of mind would not have to be considered.) It will de- 
velop much independence of character in disappointed 
expectants, who will henceforth be enabled tosay, with- 
out fear of consequences, exactly what they think of 
their rich relatives; and it will cause a very great in- 
crease of that noble virtue which has been defined as a 
keen appreciation of favors tocome. And yet, on the 
whole, it is doubtful whether the sense of future obli- 
gations will not be so heavy as to outweigh all these ad- 
vantages. Where the bequest falls to its natural recipi- 
ent, its revelation may not affect his conduct; but in 
cases where it is not looked for, it will certainly add to 
the embarrassments of social behavior. The position of 
an heir-presumptive is always a delicate one; and in a 
case of this kind, to a delicate mind, it would be almost 
insupportable. 

Yet another cure is advocated for seasickness; it) has 
at least the merits of simplicity and cheapness, for 
only salt water. This is said to be invariably used by 
sailors, and with the best results. A few pints give them 
their sealegs. I don’t believe a hogshead of it would 
give me mine; moreover, Nelson was a sailor and yet 
always suffered as I do, on every cruise. Perhaps the 
remedy was not discovered in his time. If it be really 
true that sea water cures seasickness it will be a triumph 
to the homeopathists, similia similibus. 

An action was brought the other day by an author 
against a printer for delay in bringing out a book, and 
defended on the ground that the ‘* copy” was too illegi- 
ble to be read in a hurry, or even after much considera- 
tion. The author considered it was rather good ** copy” 
than otherwise, which is not unusual. Certainly if com- 
positors cannot read one’s handwriting, we may be sure 
that however *‘ bold,” or ** characteristic,” or otherwise 
admirable it may be, it must be at least peculiar. My 
own experience is that the compositors read my hand- 
writing better than I can. And yet I have known many 
literary folks write worse. I have letters from Dean 
Stanley, that have been read for me by experts, but 
which unless I can recollect their contents, might just as 
well be still in their sealed envelops. I have notes from 
Walter Thornbury, which resemble Chaldee manuscript. 
I have quite a Jarge correspondence from J. R. R.— but 
he is alive and writing as bad as ever. In these days of 
typewriting machines it seems inexcusable that such 
enigmas should be presented to the human mind; but in 
the first place many persons find the typewriter more 
difticult to handle than the pen, and secondly, in episto- 
Jary intercourse of the social kind some people consider 
the use of the typewriter to be disrespectful. Neverthe- 
less, we might take a hint from an anecdote told by 
Bishop Barrington, ‘‘ Out of respect,” wrote a correspond- 
ent, *‘I write to you with my own hand; but to facili- 
tate the readiag, I send you a copy made by my aman- 
uensis.” It is now well understood that the lawyer of 
whom Dickens speaks as writing three hand—one which 
he himself only could read, one which only his clerk 
could read, and one which nobody could 1ead—was John 
Bell of the Chancery Bar. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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OvR Government refused to give a ship for the pur- 
pose of carrying food supplies from pitying and charita- 
ble people here to starving Russian peasants, and thereby 
provoked some sharp comments from thoughtless philan- 
thropists who forgot that this was not intended to be a 
paternal Government. Without going into the differ- 
ences between paternal government and that which is 
not, we have all been glad to do something ourselves for 
the unhappy Russians, and to see that the effort is well 
received in Russia. By a curious paradox, the most 
autocratic Government in Europe has always been 
friendly to us, the most republican Government in the 
world. Some of us still remember the Russian fleet that 
lay in New York harbor thirty years ago. Those who 
were addicted to thinking, did something more than ad- 
mire the beauty of those trim ships outlined against our 
clear blue sky, with mast and spar and rigging all 
‘*taut and true.” We wondered why so large a fleet of 
war vessels was anchored in our peaceful bay, why 
Grand Duke Alexis, the admiral of the fleet, was also 
present, visiting on shore and being made much of by 
society in New York and Boston and in Washington. 
Nobody thought that it was a fitting moment for Rus- 
sia to show her friendship just then while we were in 
the midst of our great Civil War, because we are nota 
very diplomatic people. We are accustomed to going our 
own way and doing as we please. 

Nevertheless, astute Mr. William H. Seward thought 
it was well to let England and France know just at that 
time that we had a stanch friend, who was inclined to 
say, Hands off; let them fight it out among themselves, 
Afterward we bought Alaska, with its valuable fur-bear- 
ing animals, both afloat and ashore, its forests of timber, 
and its ore-bearing ledges. The royalty on its fur seals 
alone more than paid the interest of the seven millions for 
which we bought that cold shoulder of the North. While 
it was a Russian possession there was no question about 
the fur seals. Wedid not poach after them, Canada 
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did not. But now—now with a Navy that is not espe- 
cially to be feared, Canada takes a merciless advantage 
of her proximity to Alaska, and England allows herself 
to be bullied by her robust colony. So with Lord Salis- 
bury’s dillydallying of the last three years, and the con- 
sequent necessity it has put upon us of exercising 
thought, we are beginning to think of our Navy and of 
our Secretary, Mr. Tracy. ; 

An Army officer will tell you if you ask why the Secre- 
try of his branch of the militant arm of the Government 
should be a layman not an army officer, that it is better 
so. An Army officer in that position is apt to be narrow, 
and he has not had the business experience or the legal 
experience necessary for a Secretary. So if you ask a 
sailor why we should not have an admiral or some other 
old sea dog who would have something of the salt sea in 
his air as he sat at his desk in the office, or at the table 
when the Cabinet holds its tri-weekly meetings at the 
White House, you will get almost the same answer. The 
precedent has been followed ever since the Federal 
Government first took shape, and must have been 
tolerably successful or it would have been assailed and 
overthrown ere this. Secretaries of the Navy for many 
years after the War had ahard time. Our Navy con- 
sisted chiefly of the School at Annapolis. About ten 
years ago we began to wake up to the fact that 
our naval officers were ashamed to be seen in 
foreign ports, their vessels looked so ancient along- 
side the new, smart iron-clad, steam propelled 
ships of France and England and Italy. Even Chile and 
China had better ships than we. Some of the comic 
papers took it up, and as late as Mr. Cleveland’s time I 
saw a page of a New York paper devoted to ‘‘ Whitney’s 
Rotten Row.” The illustrating picture was a line of our 
old ships going to pieces in their docks. That is only one 
example of what was said. We finally took up the idea 
that having so much seacoast as we have it was worth 
while to be ready to protectit. Hence the ‘‘ White Squad- 
ron,” with the ‘‘ Charleston,” the ‘‘ Baltimore” the ‘‘San 
Francisco,” the ‘‘ Yorktown,” and several others, fine 
modern ships; and we sent it around to visit the ports of 
Europe with a proud feeling, and with officers and men 
at last able to be proud with something to justify the 
feeling. The present Secretary, Mr. Tracy, is from 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. where his profession of the law 
had brought him into notice, and President Harrison 
asked him to become a member of his Cabinet. He isa 
handsome man ia the early fifties, with iron-gray hair, a 
quick, earnest expression in his face, and a way of listen- 
ing when you are telling him something that shows his 
lawyer’s training. He is in the habit evidently of study- 
ing men keenly, and in listening to them he sees the sug- 
gestions that a situation offers, or, if he does not see it, 
he knows it is there, and asks some question that will 
bring it out. We who were eating our breakfasts serene- 
ly on the morning his house was burned, two years ago, 
think of him always with that terrible adjunct and the 
loss of his wife and daughter at the same time. The 
mystery of the fire, the suddenness of it, and the dread- 
ful results have never been forgotten. The spot where 
the house was has been filled in again with another 
totally different in color and style of architecture; every- 
thing has been done to change the appearance of the 
place; yet even now I see people look up at it as they go 
by, and hear them saying to visitors ‘‘ That is where it 
was.” 

The Tariff business in the House wound up without any 
difficulty to make way for the silver question, which 
began on Tuesday promptly. Mr. Bryan, of Nebraska, 
made one of the last speeches on the Tariff, and received 
much praise from both sides of the House from men who 
disagreed with him, but who admired ability and a ca- 
pacity for speaking well, even if the matter did not suit 
them. Mr. Bryan is from Nebraska, a Democrat opposed 
to the present Tariff bill, and in favor of attacking it 
with a number of small bills, rather than loading one big 
gun and firing it at the McKinley bill. His subject was 
wool with some collateral issues—tin plate and pig iron— 
dragged in sometimes by himself, sometimes by the men 
who were around him and who interrupted occasionally. 
Mr. Bryan allowed these interruptions, and generally 
had an answer which, at least, pleased his own party, if 
it was not alwaysa fair response. Mr. Bryan is one of 
the young new members, sent to Congress with the feel- 
ing that there was something in him; his speech justifies 
the action. He has dark eyes and dark hair, worn a 
little longer than usual nowadays; and his face is smooth 
shaven, which makes people say he resembles Mr. 
McKinley. That is his only point; both on the Tariff and 
in the features of his face, he is very different. 

Of the condition of the Appropriation bills I shall 
speak in a succeeding letter. Meantime, I have growled 
before at the cowardly conduct of the House in this mat- 
ter of those bills; I now growl again, that they calmly 
make the appropriations small in order to appear eco- 
nomical, knowing that the Senate will be honest and will 
raise the amount even at the expense of being regarded 
as a dreadful, wasteful set of millionaires who spent the 
country’s money as recklessly as men will whose own 
pockets are so full that they have lost the sense of the 
uses of money. A Senator said to me the other day on 
this matter: “The difficulty,” with a certain appropriation 
bill about which I was asking him to increase a certain 
sum to an amount that would make it of some use—‘“ the 





difficulty with all these matters is that the present House 
of Representatives cuts down these appropriations to 
such a small amount that it is practically useless for the 
purposes for which they are made. The expectation is 
of course that the Senate will raise the amounts. This I 
presume the Senate will do where necessity compels it, 
even if thereby it should be held up to the country as 
being extravagant, improvident and subject to the cen- 
sure of the people. The work of educating those who 
vote for appropriations should, I think, begin in the 
House of Representatives—do not wait for bills to come 
to the Senate before urging proper and fitting action.” 

The chief business of a Senator is to be cool and calm 
under all circumstances. But those who first saw the 
Senators after the Executive session which was held to 
receive the President’s communication of the letter of 
Lord Salisbury, say that they were still much pleased, 
not to say excited, over the President’s answer. The 
way in which Mr. Harrison said the United States would 
protect its rights in the Bering Sea, was calm enough, 
was quiet enough even for a Senator; the business sound 
of the sentences, after the indirectness and flippancy of 
Lord Salisbury, pleased them, and the communications 
were referred to the Committ®e on Foreign Affairs; and 
they went out of Executive session with some of this sat- 
isfaction still apparent on their faces and in their man- 
ners. All England has to do is to call Canada to order; 
she is afraid of her big colony, and it will require some 
firmness on our part to make her do it; but she will have 
to come to that sooner or later. Meantime, it is to be 
hoped that the Senate wil! not confirm the proposed ar- 
rangement for an arbitration. We do not want that in 
this case. 

Mr. Morrill is so far on the way toward recovery that 
the newspapers of the city only give him a line, and 
barely that, in their morning issues. It is the best sign 
we could have; and the same remark holds good of Mr. 
Springer. Mr. Morrill will be missed in this Bering Sea 
question; long experience asa Senator must have given 
him much to look back at in our relations with foreign 
countries, and there is no quickener like that of having 
been actually interested in political acts to make a man 
acute on the subject. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in the Senate has as its members Mr. John Sherman 
as Chairman, Mr. Frye, Mr. Dolph, Mr. Davis, Mr. His- 
cock, Mr. John T. Morgan, Mr. M. C. Butler, Mr. Kenna, 
and Mr. Gray. That of the House is much larger, with 
Mr. Blount of Georgia as Chairman, and with the 
names of many new men has also those of Mr. Rob- 
ert Hitt and Mr. O'Donnell, well known from many re- 
elections, while Mr. Hitt was Chairman of the Commit- 
tee in the Fifty-first Congress. 

At a luncheon a few days ago there were three bright 
Women, whom it was a pleasure to follow in their con- 
versation. They spoke of the Indian question and then 
of the different forms of government in the States, the 
predominance in the Western States of the county form 
while the Eastern and New England States had the old 
township and town meeting forms. They were not per- 
sonal, as men say women always are, until one of them, 
as the conversation floated on upon the differences be- 
tween States, spoke of the struggles which differences of 
opinions made during the late War in the Border States; 
and then she related some incidents both witty and pa- 
thetic. 

Dr. W. B. Johnston was a Union man among many 
rebels in Germantown, Ky. He was an _ elderly man, 
popular among his fellow-citizens, who knew him 
and respected him: the boys, the young rebels, talked 
loud sometimes. One day they were abusing Yankees 
and sneering at the greenbacks which had just been 
issued by our Government. They saw the doctor coming 
down the street swinging a cane made from the wood of 
the Hermitage and always carried by him in remembrance, 
until it had come to be called General Jackson, as if it 
were a personality of that sturdy old man. The young 
men called out to Dr. Johnson: ‘‘ What do you think of 
money now? What will you du about gold?” and more 
language that was rougher; for feeling ran high in 
those days. The Doctor swung his cane as he strode 
toward them undaunted. ‘‘ General Jackson will answer 
that,” he said, and gave another flourish that made them 
draw back and become silent. General Jackson’s name 
even to their young ears had an ominous sound in con- 
nection with money matters. 

Another time the town was much stirred up by a visit 
of one of its citizens, who was a chaplain of John Mor- 
gan, hated by Union men for his raids. ‘‘ What, what!” 


said Dr. Johnston, ‘‘a chaplain to John Morgan? We 
shall see the Devil having family prayers yet.” 
The last incident was of a different man. Dr. Brad- 


ford was a surgeon from Augusta, Ky., in command of 
Union men. Part of Morgan’s men, under Basil Duke, 
madean attack upon the own. They were met so sharply 
that he lost ninety-one officers, and five hundred men in 
a short time; but Colonel Bradford was taken prisoner. 
Full of anger at their losses, the rebels made Colonel 
Bradford traverse the twelve miles between the place of 
his capture and their headquarters at the double quick. 
It was severe treatment, and Colonel Bradford was after- 
ward pleased to hear of Basil Duke as a prisoner, and in 
prison at Cincinnati. Colonel Bradford went to see him, 
and as he entered his cell Duke was pleased, and said: 
“This is kind of you to come to see me,” “No,” said 





Colonel Bradford, ‘‘do not misunderstand me; you do 
not know how to treat a gentleman. I have come to in- 
quire for a better man than you—my horse. My white 
horse: you captured him with me, where is he?” 

‘* You are right,” said Basil Duke; ‘he was a better 

‘* Was?” said Colonel Rradford. 

‘* Yes; I was on his back in a fight when a cannon ball 
came toward us. He saw it, reared, and took it in his 
breast.” 

Both men looked at each other, and there were tears 
in the eyes of both. 








Sine Arts, 


THE ART OF THE DESERT. 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 
II. 


IN choosing a rug, attention should be paid to the mate- 
rial used in its manufacture, and to the style of weaving 
as well as to its color, design and actual condition. Of 
course, color is the first consideration, as that is what first 
strikes the senses. Other faults can be condoned, but bad 
coloring is inexcusable, and will always be obtrusive. But 


‘a lover of color, particularly of rich, subdued color, is apt 


to forget that there is anything but color to be considered. 

By examining the back and ends of a rug, one can usually 
tell very readily whether the warp is of cotton or of wool. 
Other things being equal, a wool warp is preferable. The 
ends of the warp are generally left to form a fringe. These 
ends are twisted, braided, or jie loose and free, and, in old 
rugs, the fringe is apt to be badly worn. Fine, woolen 
fringes are sometimes sewed to cotton-warp rugs in such a 
way as to deceive the unwary; so it is well to look closely. 
I have in mind a beautiful Persian rug with cotton warp, 
which the owner bought with absolute assurance that it 
was all wool, because of the fringe. Many of the Persian 
rugs, with cotton foundation, are of rare beauty, and are of 
so fine a texture tbat they wear admirably. The finer the 
weaving—that is, the more knots to a square inch—the 
firmer the rug and the more durable. Bokharas and 
Khivas are valuable not only for their rich color and luster 
but chiefly for the closeness of their weaving, Anatolian 
rugs areof much looser texture and, naturally, they have 
not half the wear of a more closely knotted carpet. Many of 
the looser textured 1.ugs have a very long pile, for the pur- 
pose of hiding the broad lines of weaving —as many as half 
a dozen threads having been shot back and forth between 
the lines of knotted tufts. Such rugs should be much 
cheaper, as fully half the labor is saved. But the fact that 
the pile is long is no proof that the rug is loosely woven, 
A well-woven rug, with long pile, that 
for, often takes a beautiful sheen. 

A rug should lie flat, and should be of uniform width. 
By examining the back one can easily see whether wrinkles 
or irregularities have been cut out and the edyes fine 
drawn together. A rug that twists and wrinkles can never 
be made to lie smooth, and it will soon wear off on the 
creases. Sometimes a little fullness may be made to shrink 
by stretching the carpet, face down, and then wetting the 
overfull portion. 

A rug cannot look its best, we are told, until it has had 
at least ten years of wear; but one that is so badly worn 
that the foundation shows here and there, where the pile 
has disappeared, may be useful for decorative purposes, but 
is not worth buying for floor use. In Oriental dyed wools 
and silks black goes first of all, dark green next, often 
disappearing altogether from a carpet, or a piece of em- 
broidery, as if they had been eaten off by moth. For such 
hard wear as my own rugs must suffer, ] should prefer 
comparatively new rugs of good color to patched and rag- 
ged antiques, however artistic in tone. 

Mrs. Bishop (Isabella F. Bird), in her*Journeysin Persia 
and Kurdistan,”’ states that a carpet, according to Persian 
notions, must be of fast colors, fine pile, scarcely longer 
than Utrecht velvet, and ready to last at least a century. 
A rug ean scarcely be said to have reached its prime of 
artistic mellowness till it has been down ten years. The 
permanence of the dyes is tested by rubbing the rug with 
a wet cloth, when the worthless colors at once come off. 
Carpets with much whitein them are prized, because with 
years the white assumes a soft yellow hue that is very 
pleasant. Sometimes an attempt is made to imitate this 
mellowness of age by fading or bleaching in sun and rain, 
or by the use of smoke; but with good wool and good dyes 
to start with, and time and good usage added, the artistic 
softness will be secured. 

Rugs are not respected with us as with the Orientals. 
In the East they are used for divans, for hangings, for 
cushions; and when placed on the floor it is only on such 
a portion as is to be specially decorated. They are never 
walked on with shoes or boots. Heavy felts are made in 
Persia of various wools matted together, an inch or more 
in thickness, into the choicer varieties of which colored de- 
signs are introduced, and these are laid in strips at the 
upper end and along the sides of aroom., These get the 
harder wear, and save the more valuable rugs. ; 

A rug should never be seized by the ends and shaken. 
Shaking not only frays the edges, but it breaks even the 
strong cords that strengtnen the sides of the rug. When 
these cords give way the rug soon drops away, here and 
there, under the fierce attacks of the strong-armed Milesian. 
The better way is to brush the carpet, if necessary to bang 
it on a line or lay it on its face and beat it gently. Then 
brush again the right way of the nap. Occasionally it 
should be brushed with a whisk broom wet in clear water, 
to clean it and remove dust. In short, a good rug should 
be groomed as carefully as a horse, in order to secure and 
preserve the silky sheen which is its most attractive charm. 

Modern cheap rugs are poor in color; their reds and 
greens are painfully crude, their scarlete are harsh, thei 
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crimsons magentas, their yellows asharp orange. Aniline 
dyes have much to answer for in deteriorating this rare art. 
The Shah of Persia was forced, some years ago, to forbid 
the use of European dyes in carpets manufactured in his 
dominions, for fear that the carpet industry would be 
wholly wrecked. The further we get from European influ- 
ence, the better the dyes; so the colors that come to us 
from the northern desert region, tho comparatively few, are 
delightful in their richness and purity. Beautiful deep 
madder reds and rich, dark indigzes play against each 
other, with touches of white, and brown outlinings; while 
even the plain, web-like ends are rich with color, and with 
lines or geometric figures of decoration. Not only is their 
work superb in color, but it is wrought with such lavish- 
ness of labor—these decorative colorings in the web at 
either end, this multiplicity of knots as in the Bokharas 
and Khivas, these fine patterns that require a’ change 
of shade with almost every thread—to show that the 
women and children who pursue this work do it in the true 
artistic spirit, which Mr. Ruskin has so often expounded 
for us, but which the Yankee expressed as truly and tersely 
when he said: “’Tain’t a chore; it’s a pastime.” 

As to the designs of rugs, we are told that all patterns on 
carpets in India, or elsewhere, can be traced back to Per- 
sian originals, and back of Persia stands Assyria; but we 
can only conjecture what the rug designs of the Assyrians 
must have been from their embroidery and from their 
threshold designs. These, however, point to a wise and 
artistic conventionality of treatment. We are apt to lose 
the design in the color, taking small heed of the former if 
the latter be good. 

I was reading some years since in Perrot and Chipiez 
that embroidery and rug patterns were doubtless still in 
use in the East that had come straight down from the old 
Babylonian or Assyrian designers, as if the beautiful figures 
wrought in the goodly Babylonish garment that bewitched 
Achan might still be exercising their charms in a modern 
Persian or Kurdistan rug. Delighted with the suggestion, 
I began to examine the rugs and embroideries in the room 
where I was seated; and at my very feet lay a rug, the 
larger part of which was occupied with a representation of 
the Assyrian sacred tree. This design, with modifications, 
is common on Indian carpets; but the one in question was 
scarcely modified at all, being almost a counterpart of one 
of the forms of the tree given by Layard; and I have never 
seen so fine a figure of it upon any other rug. 

Doubtless all these designs had at first a religious signifi- 
cation. It is easy enough to follow the intention of the 
prayer rug. At one end is the outline of the mosque or the 
suggestion of the open door through which the worshiper 
enters the sacred place. This in prayer should point toward 
Mecca. Then may be added the outstretched palms where 
the worshiper’s hands rest when he bows his he id over the 
broad angle that stands for the holy place. For the Sufi 
sect may be added the comb. Upon a finely embroidered 
white rug I have noticed not only the suggestion of the 
mosque but the comb, the looking-glass, the string of beads 
and the scales of justice. 

Some rugs which appear to be decorated with nothing 
but rectangular and somewhat ugly shapes really represent 
the interior of the mosque. The zigzag@ing of the sur- 
rounding wall, the larger divisions of the building with 
the bordering outer rooms and perhaps a row of latticed 
windows inclosing the whole. Such a design needs an 
Oriental interpreter to make its hidden meaning plain. 

Figures of animals are not so often used for carpet deco- 
ration as in ancient days; but they do occasionally occur. 
I counted on a modern Daghestan rug, dated,in the weav- 
ing, as but six years old, a baker’s dozen of tiny animal 
figures which looked as woodenly stiff as the little beasts 
in a toy Noah’s ark; a dog, a horse, a goat, a cock, and so 
on, were introduced here and there in the little unfilled 
spaces of the design. One could almost fancy it must have 
been a nursery rug, if the Orientals have nurseries for their 
children. 

Certain borders are very popular. One in which there 
are figures that seem to represent a series of steps is very 
common, appearing frequently in Daghestan and Persian 
work. Ina collection of fifty rugs taken at haphazard, 
there were six which had this same border, one an abso- 
lutely new Daghestan and two very old and choice Per- 
sians. Indeed, we are told by those who have studied the 
subject, that among good old Persian carpets, there are 
very few patterns, tho coloring and borders vary considera- 
bly, and any skilful artist may take liberties with his de- 
sign, introducing certain symbols or conventional figures 
for variety or convenience. 

Rugs have become extremely popular of late years; and 
it is said that the exportation from Asia Minor, three 
years ago, amounted to about 250,000 or 300,000 square 
meters yearly. 

As yet there has not been much that is authoritative 
written on this subject; but a new and very expensive book 
is about to be issued in Eagland, with illustrations drawn 
from rare Indian rugs and other choice products of Orien- 
tal looms, and this, it may be hoped, will be placed in our 
larger libraries for reference, tho it would seem that the 
greater portion of the limited edition will fall into the 
hands of carpet dealers. When this appears, some light 
may be thrown upon the origin and development of these 
interesting and ancient patterns. 

NEWARK, N. J. 








JAPAN plants are often identical with the plants of the 
Eastern portion of the United States, and occasionally fur- 
nish “missing links.’”” The white-flowered dogwood of 
our woods, by the second or spring growth of the bud scale 
which develops so as to simulate a large white involucre. 
In Japan there is a wood-loving plant, with leaves like our 
dogwood, and with similar white pseudo-bracts or invo- 
lucres; but the berries, instead of being separate, as in the 
American plant, form a syncarp for all the world like a 
huge strawberry. It is not regarded, therefore, as a true 
Cornus; but as a superior development, and named Ben- 
hamia fragifera. 





Sanitary. 
PROGRESS IN HYGIENIC STUDIES AND 
PRACTICE. 


THE progress of any department of science or of education 
in general can be measured by the number and charac- 
ter of the institutions devoted to it. Besides this, any 
special advance, or the opening up of any new department 
is often marked by the foundation of institutions for the 
particular work which seems to call for active investiga- 
tion. 

In medical and sanitary science this new departure has 
been quite phenomenal. We recall that the elder Professor 
Flint, in a paper he furnished in 1876 to Harper’s Maga- 
zine on the progress and prospects of medicine, alluded to 
the germ theory as beginning toassume much importance. 
Since then what changes have been wrought, not only in 
this one direction, but in the whole field of inquiry as to 
the causation of disease. Now every leading medical in- 
stitution must not only have its professorship of pathology 
and hygiene, but laboratories in which the fullest experi- 
mentation can be had. 

The recent opening of ‘‘ The Institute of Hygiene,’’ of 
the University of Pennsylvania (February 22d, 1892), 
marks an era like thab of the foundation of the 
Jobns Hopkins University, and certifies to the ad- 
vanced attention which is to be given specially to 
hygiene or preventive medicine. Itis true that in 1888 
the Legislature of Michigan made an appropriation of $35,- 
000 for such an institution at Ann Arbor, and that the 
Board of Health of Massachusetts has a hygienic labora- 
tory. Both of these have done excellent work. But the 
munificent gift of Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, by which 
over $200,000 has been furnished and a building provided 
which for the purposes intended is probably the superior of 
any anywhere, is a portent of work and achievement of the 
highest import to the United States. Its leading objects 
are: (@) Original investigation into the causation of dis- 
ease; (b) The examination of samples of food and drink at a 
nominal cost for the protection of the public health; 
(c) The instruction of students in Hygienic investigation. 
Dr. H. P. Wolcott, President of the State Board of Health 
of Massachusetts, speaks thus: 

* Beauty in finish and construction has been omitted wherever 
a practical service could be benefited. For example, the pipes 
throughout the building have been brought several inches outside 
the wall, and each being painted a distinctive color—a maroon 
pipe being a steam pipe; red, hot water; blue, cold water; white, 
gas; and yellow, drainage, practical sanitary plumbing can be 
carefully studied in the construction of the building. Moreover, 
every sort of drainage device, etc., will be placed in position here 
as soon as it is placed upon the market, and given a fair trial on 
its merits for efficiency and economy. 

“In thedepartments of lighting, heating and ventilation, the 
same broad principle has been applied. In the large laboratory 
on the first floor there are now seven different kinds of steam 
radiators. They can all be used at once in cold weather, or each 
may be used and tested separately, or any one may be removed 
and another put inits place.” 

Full courses of lectures on all departments of hygiene, 
sanitary jurisprudence and administrative work of health 
officers is given. Besides drawing and photographic rooms 
there are all the appliances for laboratory work in bacteri- 
ology, chemistry, etc 

Dr. J. S. Billings, the Director of the Institute, outlined 
in detail what is the sphere and opportunity of such an in- 
stitute. Itis worth reading as a whole; for there is inspira- 
tion aud instruction in the vast arena it opens to all stu- 
dents and practitioners of this wonderful art of prevention 
and of investigation into the causes of disease, with a view 
toitscure. Dr. Benj. Lee, of the Pennsylvania State Board 
of Health, recounted the values of such an institution to 
State and Local Boards and to the public at large. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, in his own charming way, on behalf 
of Mr. Lea, presented the building and its equipments to 
the university. We can only give the briefest outline. He 
began with some iliustrations-of the influence of health on 
morals: 

“IT have chosen to hint at the ill results as to morals which may 
arise from lowered health, owing to the poverty it entails, the 
direct and indirect temptations it creates, the self-indulgence it 
fosters in a variety of forms. It were easy to point this moral 
with many asad tale. The story of every great epidemic—the 
plague, the cholera, the yellow fever—is dark with histories of 
human baseness. But there arein our vast cities influences more 
or less capable of remedy, which cause no death, and put no one at 
once to bed, which, nevertheless, entail on communities lowered 
conditions of health, affect the enterprise and spirits of men, and 
morally and mentally depress, so as in subtle ways to cause degra- 
dation, desire for alcohol and degenerative changes. To teach the 
individual the preservative laws of health; to teach the city, the 
commonwealth, the country, how to avoid and subdue epidemics; 
how to provide that every water course be kept sweet and pure; 
the air of cities uncontaminate; manufactories innocent to health; 
these are the large lessons which this schoolhouse is to teach.” 








Science. 


A PARAGRAPH in THE INDEPENDENT, a few years ago, 
quoted the opinion of an observer that the beautiful nest of 
the pewee (Contopus virens) faced so beautifully on com- 
pletion by attractive lichens, could scarcely be solely for 
protective reasons, but .indicated the possession of an 
esthetic faculty. Prof. Asa Gray entered the lists against 
this view. He was sure the birds had no thought of any- 
thing but to make their nest as much as possible like a 
lichen-covered branch, so as to deceive the raptorial enemy. 
It seems to be admitted that the greater beauty of the male 
bird is to aid him in his amatory transactions. This would’ 
certainly be granting some force to the esthetic argument, 
tho Dr. Gray’s point might hold good in nest making, 
where protection from enemies would naturally be the 
uppermost thought. Dr. C. C. Abbott, the eminent orni- 


thologist, has been making some experiments to test this 
point in connection with nest building. He placed woolen 





yarn where a pair of orioles could find it convenient. It 
was of yellow, purple, gray, green and red. He mixed them 
so that the bright colors should be in the most tempting 
situations. But they would not touch a single strand of 
yellow or red. All of the gray was taken, with here and 
there a few strands of purple. It was impossible not to 
conclude that the prevailing colors of the bark of the trees 
with their mosses and lichens instigated the selections of 
the woolen yarn. ‘‘ We must deceive the enemy as far as 
possible,” wasevidently the avi-architect’s leading thought 
in the construction of their building. 


....In a recent article on the camel, Lehmann remarks, 
according to Nature, that neither the most broiling heat, 
nor the most intense cold, nor extreme daily or yearly 
variations hinder the distribution of the camel. The 
dromedary of the Sahara has better health there than in 
more equably warm regions, tho after a day of tropical 
heat the thermometer sometimes goes down several degrees 
below freezing point. In Eastern Asia winter is the time 
the animals are made to work. In very intense cold, they 
are sewn up in felt covers. Each race does best in its 
home, as a Sidan camel would not flourish in Northeast 
Asia. Camels are very sensitive to moisture. In the re- 
gion of tropical rains they are usually absent, and if cara- 
vans enter such regions the results are greatly feared. 
This sensitiveness to dry or wet conditions is seen in the 
characters of the different races. The finest, most noble- 
looking camels, with short, silklike hair, are found in the 
interior of deserts (as in the Juarek region in North 
Africa), and they cannot be used for journeys to moist re- 
gions. Even in Fezzan (south of Tripoli) the animals are 
shorter and fatter, with long, coarse hair; and in Nile lands 
and on coasts it is the same. These animals, moreover, are 
less serviceable as regards speed and endurance. 


...-A Canadian naturalist writes to the English Zoolo- 
gist that he has seen squirrels frisking among the trees in 
the coldest weather. On bright, sunny days, especially, 
they delight to chase each other from tree to tree, and 
cover the snow with their tracks. The striped squirrels 
lay up in the autumn a store of provisions of grain, nuts, 
etc., for winter, and on fine days may be seen sunning 
themselves. 


....-Mr. Sinclair has discovered a new mode of respiration 
in myriapods, the breathing organ in scutigera holding a 
position intermediate between the trachee of myriapods 
and the lungs of spiders. He holds that the trachew have 
developed into the lungs of spiders and scorpions. 








Personals. 


GEORGE MCDONALD, the famous novelist, has been 
preaching lately in London. One who heard him in the 
pulpit of Dr. Allon describes him as of medium stature, of 
manly and sturdy appearance; his face luminous, his voice 
that of an old man, husky, broken and delivered with 
effort, altho he is not more than sixty-seven years of age. 
The discourse was delivered without notes and aroused a 
great deal of interest in the congregation, leaving a pro- 
found impression of earnest, spiritual sincerity, altho the 
strictly doctrinal statements were not strongly marked. 
“There was some odd things, some eccentric far-away 
ideas, some tender and touching sentiments and many sug- 
gestive ones!” It seemed that there was a bit of incoher- 
ence in his statements as tho he had not fully thought 
them through and that he would make some progress, say 
more and say better that which he would wish to say and 
perhaps avoid some constrained utterances if he had a care- 
fully prepared manuscript before him. 


....Captain Henry Erben, Commandant of the Navy 
Yard in New York, is to succeed Commodore James A. 
Greer, who in turn becomes Rear Admiral in place of 
Lewis A.Kimberly. He is recognized everywhere in the serv- 
ice as having no superior in bravery and official ability. 
While at the Pensacola Navy Yard in June, 1861, he put 
forth every effort to prevent the turning over of the yard 
and guns and ammunition to the Confederates, having a 
sharp personal encounter with Commander Farrand. His 
efforts there were not successful, but with a couple of 
others he succeeded in destroying the powder and battery 
at Fort McRae just before it was captured by the rebels. 
He has before been named for promotion by President Gar- 
field and President Arthur; but the assassination of Gar- 
field and the adjournment of Congress before his name 
could be acted upon delayed it. Had it not been for that 
he would ere this have been Rear Admiral. 


....-The report has been spread that General Gourko, 
Governor-General of Russian Poland, who played such an 
important part in the Russo-Turkish war in the Balkans, 
intends to resign his place. The Russian papers, how- 
ever, emphatically deny this, saying that notwithstanding 
he is sixty-four years of age, he is in the best of health, is 
popular, enjoys the confidence of the Czar, and will lead 
the Russian army in case of a European war. 


....Archbishop Ireland was born in Kilkenny, Ireland, 
in 1838, and came to this country in 1849. Part of his cler- 
ical education was received in France. He was chaplain of 
a Minnesota regintent during the Civil War. As a pulpit 
orator he is very successful, and has been especially prom- 
inent in temperance work. He is President of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society and aided in founding the United 
States Historical Society. 


...- The British Government spends about $2,865,000 annu- 
ally in supporting the royal family. Of this sum Queen 
Victoria receives $1,425,000; the Prince and Princess of 
Wales $250,000; their children together, $180,000; the Duke 
of Edinburgh and the Duke of Connaught $125,000 each; 
the daughters, Princesses Christian, Louise, Beatrice and 
the Duchess of Albany 330,000 each. 

...-The Hon. Neal Dow, the great temperance leader in 
Maine,-has completed his eighty-eighth year and is in the 
best of physical health and strength. 
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BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 





A BIGHLY interesting and enjoyable concert, albeit an 
amateur one, began the week, given in the Madison 
Square Garden Concert-Hall by the pupils of the Na- 
tional Conservatory (in East Seventeenth Street). It is 
seldom that eight more promising young artists are heard 
at one time than the group of student-soloists coming 
before the public on this evening. What valuable addi- 
tions the National Conservatory is likely to add from time 
to time to our own concert stage or to the foreign operatic 
one was shown in a most gratifying manner. A chorus 
and orchestra, also drawn from the Conservatory’s classes, 
added their efficient work, the Messrs. Van der Stucken 
and Sapio conducting. 

On Friday afternoon the Oratorio Society produced in re- 
cital for the first time in America Saint-Siiens’s biblical 
opera “Samson and Delilah.’’ The score is one of much 
richness of musical effect, particularly in regard to instru- 
mentation. In such or such a situation one must often ques- 
tion either the worth or the originality of Mr. Saint-Siens’s 
themes, or demur as to the solidity of his treatment of 
them. But there is no disputing his skill in effectively 
making the most of them from his and almost any French 
composer’s point of view, or asserting that his great power 
at working up dramatic climaxes in each of the three acts 
of his score must be reckoned merely an ad captandum 
matter. The libretto is simple. The characters are few. 
The action offers three situations in the life of the Israeli- 
tish chieftain, likely easily to be recalled by those familiar 
with the Bible story as the best ones for such a design. In 
spite of its strongly operatic complexion the work would 
seem to gain by being given as an oratorio; the gain 
to the impressiveness of some of the best of its choral 
music, when sung as on this occasion, offsetting the loss 
of purely theatrical surroundings for its dialog and of 
action and spectacle as an opera. The performance was 
exceedingly good. The soloists were Mrs. Ritter-Goetze, 
Mr. Montariol, Mr. Fischer and Mr. Homer Moore. The 
orchestra was in fine form, the chorus was at its best at 
each performance. Mr. Walter Damrosch deserves much 
praise for this painstaking and uncommonly successful 
bringing out of a novelty calculated to be notably popular. 
In fact, his latent ability as a leader has not been so agreea- 
bly evinced since he assumed the baton of the Symphony 
and Oratorio Societies. He conducted extremely well. 

Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel gave their second recital 
on Saturday afternoon to a crowded house in Chickering 
Hall. Once more they sang in the most delightfully artistic 
style possible. The program ranged from seventeenth- 
century music to Bizet and Gounod. Mr. Henschel’s 
superb interpretation of Loewe’s * Erl-King,’’ a ballad of 
the first rank by that remarkable (and far too little known) 
composer, was a feature of the program, as wellas his own 
impressive singing and setting of the ballad “Jung 
Dieterich.”” An extra recital, by request, will be given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel on Saturday afternoon, in the same 
place. If they could give half a dozen extra recitals the 
twosingers might besure of as large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences as at the first one. 

Mr. Paderewski played to an audience of between three 
and four thousand persons in the Music Hall on Saturday 
afternoon—a pianoforte recital withal. It was said that the 
Polish artist’s receipts exceeded six thousand dollars from 
this single entertainment. Such an incident and result 
furnish again a comprehensive summary of the progress 
by which a really great and superior player nulens volens 
arrives at being a monumental fad and fashion. Let us 
hope that a reasonable proportion of the thousands were 
musical enough to appreciate Mr. Paderewski's art: and 
that not too many were too remote from him (this is 
said with all deference'to the magnificent perfectness of the 
Music Hall’s acoustics) and from his piano to enjoy it. The 
needle is a wonderfully valuable needle; but the haystack 
is a vast haystack. Haystacks are not the places for needles, 
even if the hay insists on it and the needle really does not 
mind. 

The piano recital, under less extraordinary and abnormal 
conditions, will flourish abundantiy during the spring sea- 
son now beginning—likely to bean uncommonly prolonged 
one. The announcement is made that Mr. Franz Rummel 
will begin, this week, a series of seven to take place in 
the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, the dates being 
April Ist, 2d, 4th, 6th, 20th, 27th, and May 4th. Mr. Rum- 
mel’s programs give the seriesan historic scope, in further 
illustration of which an excellent pamphlet-program, by 
Mrs. Helen D. Tretbar, has been prepared. In the same 
place on the afternoons of April 5th, 7th and 9th (next 
week), Mr. Eugene d’Albert will be heard inaset. The 
first of Mr. d’Albert’s programs is devoted to Beethoven, 
its numbers being the Variations in C minor; the Sonata 
in C major, Op. 53; the Sonata in FE minor, Op. 90; the So- 
natain E major, Op. 109, and the Sonata in A flat major, 
Op. 110. The second program draws upon Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn, Raff, Tausig and Lizst; and program 
number three upon Bach, Mozart, Brahms, Chopin, Ru- 
binstein and Liszt. 

For this week there occurs a great variety of incidents. 
The supplementary fortnight of Italian opera begins at the 
Metropolitan and offers “ Faust” ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” 
and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’””. Mme. Adelina Patti sings 
three times a week until the 24th, in some operatic per- 
formances alternating with the above named but independ- 
ent of them or the artists of the recent Metropolitan com- 
pany. Mme. Amalia Joachim, the famous German ballad 
singer, makes her first American appearance on Wednesday 
afternoon at one of Mr. Damrosch’s ‘“‘ Young People’s Con- 
certs.”?’ On Friday and Saturday the Symphony Society of 
New York will be heard in their last regular concert for 
the season. A fine Wagnerian inclusion in part of the 
program, and Richard Strauss’s symphonic poem, ‘“‘ Mac- 
beth,” will be a novelty in the orchestral selections. It 





should be unnecessary to say that this hasty outline does 
not give half of the attractions to the musical afforded by 
this opening week of April. 








ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


LORD SALISBURY’s note, objecting to the renewal of the 
modus vivendi, and Mr. Wharton’s reply, urging that it 
must be renewed, were made public March 25th. An an- 
swer to the latter was received at Washington, March 27th, 
but was not made public. Cablegrams from London, how- 
ever, indicate that it is pacific in its tenor, claiming that a 
modus vivendi will be accepted consequent upon the adop- 
tion by the Senate at Washington of the arbitration treaty 
now before it, and on the condition that the question of 
damages on either side shall be submitted to arbitration. 


....The discussion on the Silver bill in Congress was 
closed March 24th. The Republicans and anti-silver Demo- 
crats united under the lead of Mr. Burrows in an effort to 
lay the Bland bill on the table. They were defeated by a 
tie vote, Speaker Crisp voting in favor of the bill which 
now goes upon the Calendar, from which, however, it may 
be called up by special vote. The close of the debate was 
marked by a good deal of filibustering and some exciting 
scenes. 


.... The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, consisting of three 
Democrats and two Republicans, by a unanimous decision, 
given on March 22d, has declared that the Democratic ger- 
rymander of the Senate and Assembly districts in that 
State is unconstitutional, and therefore void, on the ground 
that it violates and destroys one of the highest and most 
sacred rights and privileges of the people of the State. 


....Charles H. Tupper, the Canadian Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries, has issued a notice that all persons having 
claims for compensation for loss or damage by reason of 
expulsion or warning out of Bering Sea under the modus 
vivendi of 1891 must lodge those claims at the office of the 
Collector of Customs at Victoria, within a month from 
March 28th. 


....Premier Loubet has announced in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies that the Government will not allow the 
pulpit to become a political tribune, and that, if existing 
laws were not found sufficient, the churches of offending 
ecclesiastics would be closed. A vote of confidence in the 
Government was then passed, the vote standing 254 to 116. 


.... Roger Q. Mills was elected United States Senator by 
the Texas Legislature, March 22d, by an almost unanimous 
vote. Senator Chilton. his only opponent, withdrew from 
the contest. 


....Mr. Whitelaw Reid, United States Minister to 
France, left Paris for America March 25th, immediately 
after the signing of the extradition treaty. 


... Steps have been taken in Michigan to bring the gerry- 
mander in that State before the Supreme Court of the State. 


FOREIGN. 


....A resolution introduced in the House of Commous in 
favor of paying a salary of about $1,800 a year to Members 
of Parliament, has been rejected by a vote of 227 to 162. It 
was introduced by Mr. Fenwick (Liberal), who is himself a 
working collier, and was intended to enable representatives 
of the industrial classes to be elected to Parliament. In 
reply Mr. Balfour said that while he would gladly see the 
Labor Party in Parliament increased, such action would 
involve inevitably the extension of the same system to the 
county councils and other public bodies, and the defraying 
of election expenses by the public; and such an extension 
would seriously affect the ratepayers. He claimed that it 
would destroy the freedom, independence and dignity of 
party government which the country had enjoyed for cen- 
turies, and that this loss would not be compensated for by 
the gain. He alse reminded the Labor Party that they 
already held the destiny of almost every member of the 
House in their hands, and that, under such circumstances, 
it was not probable that their rights would be ignored. 


. ..-The crisis in the German Government has been set- 
tled by the continuance of General von Caprivi as Chan- 
cellor of the Empire and Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Prussia, and the appointment of Count Eulenberg as Pre- 
mier of Prussia. The latter is reported as a very able man 
and not likely to be a mere nominee of the former. Some 
German papers represent him as constantly gaining 
strength, and as likely to be a very important man in im- 
perial matters. It is also reported that General von Capri- 
vi intends, after a few months, to retire from official life. 
Count von Zedlitz has been succeeded as Minister of Eccle- 
siastical Affairs, Public Instruction and Medicinal Affairs 
by Dr. E. von Bosse, Secretary of State in the Ministry of 
Justice, which place has been given to Herr von Puttka- 
mer, formerly Imperial Minister of Justice. 


...-It has been reported from Paris that the French 
Government has decided to expel all Anarchists from the 
country, and numerous arrests have been made. Addition- 
al outbreaks of the Anarchists have occurred, in one of 
which the dwelling occupied by M. Bulloz, the prosecuting 
attorney in the recent Anarchist trial, was destroyed by 
dynamite. A number of persons were severely injured. 
Prince Krapotkin, the Russian revolutionist now resident 
in Paris, has said that the social revolution is on the point 
of breaking out and that dynamite will be extensively 
used in the cause of freedom. Arrests recently made in 
Paris indicate that poison will be used as well as dynamite. 


....An imperial decree has been issued in Germany pro- 
hibiting the passage of Russian Hebrews through that 
country. The decree will include those under the auspices 





of the relief committees and who are provided with money 
and passage on ocean steamers, as well as those who are 
destitute. It is reported by the relief committees that 
fully 400,000 Hebrews are seeking to escape from Russia. 
Several instances have occurred of persons who have 
endeavored to pass the border notwithstanding the warn- 
ings, and have been shot down by the frontier guards. 


...-A force of 6,000 natives has besieged the town of 
Quilimane, in Mozambique, about fifty miles north of the 
mouth of the Zambesi. British and Portuguese gunboats 
have been sent to the relief of the place. Trouble has been 
also reported from Sierra Leone, where an English expedi- 
tion to Senegambia has met with a severe repulse from the 
natives. 


..-- According to advices recently received from Shang- 
hai by mail to San Francisco, the Chinese Government 
has completely overwhelmed the uprising in northern 
China. Over 8,000 rebels have been put to the sword and 
500 have been burned alive. The loss to the Imperial 
forces has been very slight. 


.... The Russian officials have issued a statement that the 
famine districts are now supplied with sufficient food to 
last until May, that there is plenty of seed for the next 
sowing, and that 1,060,000 rubles have been granted for the 
purchase of farm cattle. 


...-An insurrection of Malays against British rule in 
Pahang, on the eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula, has 
so far gathered strength that the insurgents are reported 
to have captured an important post 


..--The new extradition treaty between France and the 
United States was signed March 25th by M. Ribot and Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid. 


....A severe earthquake was felt in Monmouth, England, 
and Abercorn, Wales, on March 26th. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE INDEPENDENT is a marvel of enterprise. 
zine of symposia on important questions. 
them in which it has not been successful. 
find out when the Pope is infallible. 
Presbyterian Journal, 


Itis a maga- 
But there is one of 
It has been trying to 


That can't be done. 


...No one should be allowed to teach in school whose moral 
character and associations are not good. It is not necessary that 
teachers should profess Christianity, but it is necessary that in 
all matters essential to good citizenship they should be examples 
to their pupils.—Christian Advocate, 


.... Wealth acquired by honorable industry and honest dealing 
is accredit toits possessor. And wealth bestowed by such a man 
is a blessing upon the cause aided, for it carries with it the ap- 
proval and benediction of Almighty God, while that is a spuri- 
ous, at best a one-sided beneficence benefiting only’ the receiver 
and not at all the giver, which comes from tainted coifers, 
which, like the Master’s “ whitened sepulchers,” holds money 
indeed, but money tainted with corruption and stained by crime. 

Christian at Work. 


sion of women to post-graduate course in Yale University] as 
simply an initiation in a movement which made education a 
wholly sexless matter—a movement which, when it ended, caused 
mento wonder how in things of the mind sex should have been 
considered more than in things of the spirit. And, indeed, if we 
are so careful that girls should be schooled with certain limita- 
tions not placed on boys, why should we not see to it that they are 
treated differently in Sunday-schools and churches, and taught a 
modified means of salvation?— National Baptist. 


.... The lynching of three Negroes at Memphis, Tenn., who were 
taken from the jail and murdered in cold blood, appears to have 
stirred up a wholesome spirit of indignation in that city. We 
are told that the act is repudiated by the people at large, and that 
public sentiment has been outraged by it. It is well that Mem- 
phis feels outraged by such deeds of violence; and we shall look 
for some evidence thereof more tangible than newspaper fulmi- 
nations. It has happened heretofore, in some Southern cities, 
after some outbreak, the echo of which was heard far and wide, 
that we have had profuse assurances that the better class of citi- 
zens regretted and condemned it; but nothing was done to pun- 
ish the perpetrators. Now, no amount of er post facto regret and 
abhorrence has the least tendency to prevent a repetition of such 
evil deeds. When we see some lynchers condemned and executed 
as murderers, there will be hope that a beginning has been made 
to suppress lynching. Until then justice waits.—The Watchmnn. 


...-The missionaries of all the Christian Churches, 
their friends in the States, will read with astonishment Mr. 
Smith's statements before the Congressional committee. He said 
in his plea: “ Notwithstanding their religious differences, there 
had been notime when the Mormon and non-Mormon did not 
live pleasantly together.” This is an astounding statement to 
make. On the contrary, the Presbyterian Church has scarcely 
planted a single mission that has not been ostracized, maligned 
and hindered in its work in almost every possible way. Some 
of our teachers have been driven from their beds at midnight in 
the winter storm, and have fied for their lives. Others have been 
compelled to go into other towns to buy a pound of coffee or beet- 
steak. It is within two years that a conspiracy was formed to 
drive one of our missionaries and his wife from their field of 
labor.—S. E. WisHagp, Ogden, Utah, in Herald and Preabyter. 


... Where rests the blame, then, if we are to-day in the hands 
of vulgar, unprincipled pothouse politiclans? “Ob, it was the 
social scum that elected them,” you say. Shame, then, a burn- 
ing shame, on the cream of our society! Or must we accept the 
conclusion that the vulgar and the vile of our fellow-citizens out- 
pumber the good? No; but our good and“ goody ” people, people 
of delicate moral nerves and superfine tastes and sensibilities 
who are afraid of soiling their garments or their hands by contact 
with the men who do the work of the caucus; these people are 
largely responsible for the dismal plight we are in just now. 
Generation after generation, respectable fathers and mothers 
have been telling their children that “ politics is essentially and 
inevitably evil, that it is so foul and infectious that any ...© 
touching it would be contaminated, and, what was more alarm- 
ing, would lose social caste.” The consequence of all this was 
that a man of any self-respect, and with a reputation to conserve, 
should by all means abjure politics, and should jealously guard 
against all contact with politicians.—-Dr. J. H. RYLANCE. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT AND THE MORMONS. 


WE are not very much surprised at the utterances of 
President Eliot, of Harvard College, in Utah. He is a 
man that speaks freely and not always wisely. He hasa 
great sense of the sacredness of human liberty. He does 
not believe in governing college boys; their escapades he 
regards as effervescences whose froth will blow off in 
time. Our readers will recall his very mild language in 
connection with the brutality against which Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison lifted his voice so clearly some months 
ago. : 

President Eliot has been to Utah and has been cor- 
dially féted by the Mormons, and has given them some 
very sugary words. He has told them that the growth 
of their commonwealth is astonishing; that it had its 
origin in persecution; that their fathers fled from perse- 
cution to establish religious liberty in a distant land, 
crossed the desert as the Pilgrim Fathers crossed the 
seas, and that their growth has been much more rapid 
than was that of the early colonies of New England. He 
is a believer, he tells them, in religious liberty, and he de- 
sires to see religious liberty established and maintained in 
Utah. His disclaimer of the report does not affect these 
statements. 

It is President Eliot’s own comparison, and he shall 
be held to it. It is true that the Pilgrim Fathers did 
come to New England for the sake of religious liberty. 
They wished freedom to worship God in their own way, 
and with that in view they established a State—a State 
which grew, and out of which has been developed our 
nation, with its civil and religious liberty. They were a 
sober, industrious, God-fearing and moral people. Utah 
was settled also by persons who fled fromattack and 
who sought liberty. But what was the liberty they 
sought? Nobody complained of their religion. They 
might have accepted a hundred prophets if they pleased, 
and have believed in a score of Books of Mormon. The 
State of Illinois would have protected them, would never 
have interfered with the erection of their tem- 
ple. They might have remained there until this 
day, but for one single thing, and that had 
nothing to do with religion. It was a matter 
of morals. They introduced polygamy. Neither the 








people nor the State would allow that. It was contrary 
to the laws; it was contrary to public morals. It was 
not because they wanted liberty to believe or to worship 
God; it was because they wanted liberty to marry as 
many wives as they pleased that their leaders took them 
across the terrible desert to the Salt Lake. There they 
were by themselves. Thence they sent their mission- 
aries to the Old World, and by deception and lies brought 
hundreds of innocent and ignorant girls to their harems. 
They welcomed no immigrants that were not of their 
faith. They would not allow them tocome. New Eng- 
land was full of people who were not of the faith of the 
Puritans, but not Utah. Has President Eliot forgotten the 
Danites? Does not he know anything about the Moun- 
tain Meadow massacre? Has he “forgot or never knew” 
that there was an organized system of mur- 
dering secretly those who apostatized, and of 
slaughtering the camps of immigrants that passed 
their way? Does he not know that their lead- 
ers had their scores of wives? Does he mean to call 
it persecution and an interference with religious liberty 
which has led Congress, by the hearty agreement of 
Democrats and Republicans alike, to govern Utah bya 
Commission, and to appoint judges that will enforce the 
United States laws against polygamy? We would like to 
know what occasion there is to talk about religious lib- 
erty in Utah, if it is not intended thereby to imply that 
Young and Cannon and a hundred others have been vic- 
tims of religious persecution. Now we ask President 
Eliot whether he means to say that monogamy and 
polygamy stand on equal terms before the bar of con- 
science, and that it is a mere matter of convention 
whether a man shall have one wife or a dozen. 

The aroused public conscience of the United States 
has nearly abolished public polygamy in Utah. It has 
compelled its leaders to declare that it is unlawful and 
shall be no longer practiced. They have themselves 
accepted the situation. The contest is concluded. 
Nothing more is left than to preserve the fruits of vic- 
tory. Itis a very untimely act now for the President of 
our oldest and greatest university, in the pretended in- 
terest of liberty of thought and religious freedom, to 
discourage and disgust those who have achieved this 
advance. As we have said, we are not wholly surprised. 
We have often noticed that those who resent the re- 
straints of religious faith are just the ones who go 
furthest in defense of superstition or license. 
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THE SILVER DEBATE. 


It is probable that the crisis in the history of the Bland 
bill was passed on Thursday night of last week, when, 
by ashrewd move of the Republican contingent, led by 
Mr. Burrows, a motion to lay the bill on the table came 
within one of being passed. The intervention was a 
great surprise to the Democrats. They had not expected 
at this point an aggressive movement against the bill 
from the Republican side of the House. They had sup- 
posed that the Republican policy was to allow a final 
vote to be taken so as to have it clearly indicated where 
the Democratic Party stood. 

When the previous question was about to be applied to 
shut off further debate, and when the motion had 
actually been made by Mr. Bland, Mr. Burrows, obtain- 
ing recognition, moved that the Bland bill be laid on the 
table. The point of order being raised that the previous 
question had the precedence, the Speaker intimated that 
he would hear Mr. Burrows upon that point. Where- 
upon Mr. Burrows referred him to the rule which clearly 
gave his motion precedence, and the Speaker felt bound 
to rule in his favor. Then began the voting on the ques- 
tion of laying the bill on the table. Sixty-eight Repub- 
licans and 80 Democrats were recorded in its favor, and 
136 Democrats, including Alliance men and 10 Repub- 
licans, in the negative. This would have actually 
laid the bill on the table if the Speaker, Mr. Crisp, had 
not intervened in order to save it and made the vote a 
tie, 148 to 148. 

The result caused consternation among the free silver 
Democrats. They had counted on a majority of from 
30 to 40 in the final vote on the bill, and here they 
were face to face with defeat. A single additional vote 
would have turned the scale against them, and laid the 
bill on the table. They made frantic endeavors, resulting 
in the greatest disorder seen in the House in many years, 
to recover their lost advantage; but in this they were 
not successful; and the best they could do was to consent 
to an adjournment, which displaced the bill and left it 
on the calendar of unfinished business. In order to force 
a vote upon it now the Committee on Rules will have to 
bring in a resolution, setting a day and hour when noth- 
ing else will be in order. 

The moraleffect of this strategic move of the Republic- 
an members is a great victory against free silver. It 
matters now very little whether the bill is or is not forced 
toa vote. It is quite apparent that if a vote is secured 
on its final passage it will only be after hours, perhaps 
days, of attempts at filibustering; and even if it should 
pass, which is doubtful, it will be by such a narrow ma- 
jority that it would be at best a Pyrrhic victory. The 
real battle has already been fought. Everybody has 
known that there was not the slightest danger of the 
Bland bill becoming a law. It was thought some weeks 








ago that it might go through the Senate as well as the 
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House; but the country has rested secure in the assurance 
that a Presidential veto awaited it. It is now quite prob- 
able that it will not pass the Senate, even if it passes the 
House; and its fate will no longer have the interest for 
the public that it has had. 

The vote on the bill makes it evident that the appeals 
of ex-Secretary Bayard and other Democratic leaders to 
Democratic members not to commit their party to the 
political folly of free silver, had considerable effect. 
They were appeals to save the party. It was represented 
that if the Democrats of the House should commit them- 
selves to free silver, it would make the defeat of the 
Democratic Party in November almost inevitable. 
Among the Democratic members were quite a number 
who, tho in favor of free silver, were anxious that the 
bill should be put over to the next session after the 
Presidential election. Doubtless they were among those 
who voted with the Republicans to lay the bill on the 
table. 

But the party has already irrevocably put itself on 
record. Nearly two-thirds of the Democrats who voted 
last Thursday, including Speaker Crisp, Mr. Millsand his 
coileagues from Texas, and most of the members from 
the South and West, went squarely on record in favor 
of the Bland bill. That is a fact which Democratic ora- 
tors will not be able to explain away in the coming cam- 
paign. It is a clear indication that the Democratic Par- 
ty, as a party, is in favor of free silver, and but for the 
fear of its effect on the coming Presidential campaign 
would pass the Bland bill by an overwhelming majority. 
Democratic conventions of twenty-three States have 
thoroughly committed the party in those States to free 
silver; and those who look upon free silver as a great 
danger seriously threatening the stability of our com- 
mercial and financial affairs must now understand that 
they cannot safely trust the Democratic Party. If they 
vote to put it in power this fall, they must be prepared 
to endure all the evils which free coinage will bring. We 
do not believe that they will invite disaster in this way. 
We believe that they will trust only the party whose 
course on this question shows that it is entitled to be 
trusted. 
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THE “DISTURBANCE” IN THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


WE are sorry that our Boston contemporary, The Con- 
gregationalist, finds ‘‘ occasion of disturbance” in the 
method pursued by the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board with candidates for appointment as 
missionaries. It has a long editorial, the implication of 
which is that the Prudential Committee, at the instiga- 
tion of Dr. Alden, is subjecting candidates to inquiries 
which ought not to be made. If this be true, of course 
there is ‘‘ real occasion for disturbance”; but we have 
not seen thus far the slightest evidence that it is true. 
The editorial in The Congregationalist does not give it, 
and, in truth, it seems designed to create distrust of the 
present management of the Board rather by what it 
implies than by what it directly charges. It says: 

“The real question of disturbance lies in this, that no 
important change seems to have been made in the method 


of examining candidates as the result of the Minneapolis 
meeting.” 





As we understand the action at Minneapolis, no impor- 
tant change was provided for, except to take the corre- 
spondence with candidates out of the hands of the Home 
Secretary and place it in those of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. The Committee of Nine desired that further 
scrutiny into the theological opinions of the candidate,, 
if desired, should be had only through an interview with: 
the Prudential Committee; or, in case this was not prac-- 
ticable, through a sub-committee. Butthis sentence was: 
amended at the suggestion of Dr. Storrs so as to read 
thus: 

“In case the Committee desire further scrutiny into the 
theological opinions of the candidate, they may address to 
him such supplementary questions as appear to them im- 
portant ; and if further light shall be needed, this shall be 
through an interview with the Committee as a body,” etc. 
The interpolated clause, which is indicated by italics, 
was accepted by the Committee of Nine and adopted by 
the Board. Nothing could be clearer than that the force 
of this amendment is to give the Prudential Com- 
mittee just such power as they have been exercising in 
asking by letter such supplementary questions of candi- 
dates as they deem important. 

Even the report of the Committee of Nine, as original- 
ly made, without this clause, suggested by the Presi- 
dent, was not meant to prevent a thorough examination 
of candidates respecting their theological opinions. At 
least Dr. A. H. Quint and Dr. George L. Walker, who 
were prominent members of the Committee, said so dis- 
tinctly at the time. It will serve a good purpose, since 
some doubt has been raised as to what was intended, to 
quote from the speeches of Drs. Quint and Walker. This 
is what Dr. Quint said as to the purpose of the Com- 
mittee of Nine: 

“Instead of letting down the bars they have strengthened’ 
them. That was my object in advocating this change. 
; We said we want candidates to state their views 
fully without evasion, and we want an answer on each of 
the doctrines, every one of them. These doctrines 
are the same as those held by the Presbyterian Churches. . 
. . . Everybody can see, I think, that the Prudential 
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Committee can ask a thousand questions beyond that. It 
is perfectly at theiroption. They can ask any number of 
questions. Mind you, this ‘acknowledged weight’ of the 
creed is not conclusive. Nobody will imagine it to be con- 
clusive. Now we want the candidates to give us 
their views on each of these doctrines and thus stiffen up 
this thing in the interest of sound theology.” 

Dr. Walker, the Chairman of the Committee, in his re- 
marks on the bearing of the amendments proposed by 
the Committee on the doctrinal basis of the Board, said: 

‘*T would call to your attention that the report which 

has been made to you and the resolutions which are ap- 
pended to it in nowise touch or allude to the theological 
question which has divided us. We did not feel ourselves 
called upon to go into these questions. We had no dispo- 
sition to gointo them. I donot suppose that there was a 
member of that Committee who had any sympathy with 
the particular phase of doctrine which has troubled the 
Board in these recent years.” 
He also remarked that the phraseology of the rules as 
amended by his Committee seemed to him “ very dis- 
tinctively to imply that a request is asked of the candi- 
date to communicate his views respecting each of the 
leading doctrines of Scripture,” and he continued: 

** Now, by no means is this a finality; by no means does 
the candidate possibly regard it asa finality. It is imme- 
diately provided if the Committee are in any degree not 
satisfied that further inquiry into such doctrinal views may 
be made.”’ 

He went on to say that whatever creed the candidate 
might present as expressive of his views, it would still 
be open to the Prudential Committee to inquire further. 

These quotations make it as clear as itis possible for 
language to express that at Minneapolis there was no 
thought of making the first response of the candidate 
conclusive. All those who spoke for the Committee of 
Nine insisted that the Prudential Committee was at per- 
fect liberty to ask in the personal interview provided for 
any number of questions concersing the theological 
views of candidates. Up to this point in the history of 
the action of the Board at Minneapolis there is a0 room 
for dispute. Then came Dr. Storrs’s amendment per- 
mitting the Prudential Committee to ask supplementary 
questions by letter, and the Committee of Nine made no 
difficulty in accepting it. 

Now, in what way has the Prudential Committee vio- 
lated either the letter or the spirit of the instructions at 
Minneapolis? According to the phraseology of the Storrs 
Amendment the Prudential Committee may by letter ask 
such supplementary questions as seem to them impor- 
tant. They are made the judges in the matter. They 
are to decide what questions are important. There is no 
limit expressed or implied as to the number of questions 
they may ask. It seems tous that those who criticise 
the Prudential Committee for asking candidates three 
simple supplementary questions concerning the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the immortality of the soul and 
future probation, are doing so in entire disregard of any- 
thing that was said or thought or done at Minneapolis. 
It seems to us that this new “disturbance” is intended 

to prepare the way for a demand for further and serious 
modifications of the rules concerning the appointment 
of missionaries so as practically to compel the Prudential 
Committee to accept all applicants without regard to 
their views on the question of future probation, This 
would involve the repeal of the action taken at Spring- 
field, instructing the Prudential Committee to guard 
against any commitment of the Board to that doctrine. 

Practically, we say, this is the question before the 
churches; and it now looks as tho the Board would be 
compelled again to face it and again to declare its posi- 
tion in unmistakable terms. Are the churches ready to 
do this? We do not believe they are. We do not be- 
lieve they want candidates appointed without a 
proper examination. We do not believe they want 
men to represent them in the missionary field who can- 
not stand an examination on these questions. We do not 
believe that the men are generally averse to being ques- 
tioned. They have done much to secure peace in the 
Board. They have made all the concessions they 
can well make short of unconditional surrender. It is 
now time to take a firm position and say it shall bepeace 
on the present basis. 
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WALT WHITMAN. 


TuE designation of Walt Whitman as “ the good, gray 
poet” fails of the complete and supreme infelicity of the 
famous definition of the crab, in that time had made 
him at least gray. He wrote the noisiest, noisomest 
stuff ever called poetry, in lines beginning with a capital 
letter, and whose elusive dactyllic suggestion had a habit 
of dribbling out into utter prose. 

The characteristic of Walt Whitman’s style is the big 
and the braggart. His poems are the long-winded repli- 
cation of Emerson’s egoistic pantheism: 

**lam owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Ceesar’s hand and Plato's brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare's strain.” 
So Whitman claimed to be everything and filled up page 
after page with the weary list of the particular things he 
was, apparently everything he could think of. The 
powers of Nature and especially of generation he cata- 
loged in the coarsest way, the brutal novelty of which 
was declared to be poetry by some astonished admirers, 











altho Emerson was greatly annoyed at being represented 
as one of the worshipers of the rude-stepping bacchanal. 

The form of Walt Whitman’s verse was as bad as it 
could well be. After Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline” had 
tuned the public ear to dactyls, and Tupper had diluted 
them into catching prosaic rhythms, Whitman adopted 
the last and weakest fad of metrically structureless 
verse. Then his diction was strained and repulsive, and 
modesty was a forgotten virtue and a fallacy. 

When the War came he ceased to celebrate indecency, 
and devoted himself rather to glorifying the greatness of 
a country which has such big rivers, lakes and other geo- 
graphical monsters. Tho his verse improved, and he 
wrote some fair short poems in rhyme and meter, his rep- 
utation gradually fell, as it deserved; for it was impos- 
sible that the pure taste of a decent people could long en- 
dure the foul, or find perennial enjoyment in a loud auc- 
tioneer’s catalog of members, regions and activities. He 
outlived his fame, and will never recover his reputa- 
tion; because he had in him no music, no imagination, no 
delicacy of sentiment, and was but the voice of one bawl- 
ing in the wilderness, with nothing to say to the listener. 

Are we told to speak nothing but good of the dead? 
What good can we say? He is past any pain from our 
words. He has added no strength to our literature, only 
aname of oddity and crankiuess to its list of writers who 
have achieved notice and mention. 
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THE CASE OF JUDGE MAYNARD. 

THe Bar Association’s investigation of Judge May- 
nard’s conduct in connection with the senatorial cases 
at Albany has resulted ina most grave conclusion. <A 
picked Committee of Nine, representing the most dis- 
tinguished body of lawyers in this country, reported 
last week, as the result of a full and impartial investiga- 
tion, that his action in the Dutchess County case, “ has 
disclosed a clear unfitness for high judicial station”; and 
they recommend that the Legislature be asked to remove 
him from the bench. The Bar Association adopted 
the report and recommendation with practical unanim- 
ity. 

This is a crushing blow. No circumstance or argu- 
ment appears to diminish its force. The Committee of 
Nine was composed of leading lights of the American 
Bar; it was unpartisan, seven of its members being of 
the same political faith as Judge Maynard; it made 
a most careful investigation; it stated the facts fairly 
and sifted them thoroughly; it discussed the whole 
matter in the cold, clear light of logic and law, and 
made its conclusions irresistible by the natural force 
of argument. There is no sign of partiality or preju- 
dice in itsreport. There was every reason why it 
should have excused a member of the same fraternity, of 
the same party, a judge in high station, if excuse could 
have been found. It is terrible in the judicial weight 
and moral strength of its conclusions. 

This is what the Committee finds: that Judge May- 
nard, as Deputy Attorney-General, took from the Comp- 
troller’s office a certificate forwarded by the Clerk of 
Dutchess County, in obedience to the mandate of the Su- 
preme Court; this certificate, declared by the Court of 
Appeals to be a legal certificate and to contain the right- 
ful returns of Dutchess County, was, by the action of 
Mr. Maynard, prevented from reaching the State Board 
of Canvassers, who proceeded to canvass another certifi- 
cate which represented a fraudulent result. The Com- 
mittee declares that this removal of the rightful certifi- 
cate by Mr. Maynard was, not only ‘* without any war- 
rant or justification in law, but under the 94th section of 
the Penal Code was an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, and by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500, or by both. It reaches this conclusion 
after giving full weight to Judge Maynard’s written ex- 
planation which, it says, removes all possible doubt as 
to whether what he did wa; done in ignorance of the 
law, or without due deliberation. He saw the Board of 
Canvassers proceed to violate the law and issue ‘* a false 
certificate based upon a false return, making his act in 
removing the true return the pretext of their action.” 
For this, in its opinion, he cannot divest himself of re- 
sponsibility. 

The reason the Committee did not recommend that the 
Assembly be asked to impeach Judge Maynard, was be- 
cause his offense was committed prior to his appoint- 
ment to the vacancy in the Court of Appeals. He can- 
not be impeached asa judge for acts done before he 
became a judicial officer; but it is competent for the 
Legislature to remove him, and this is what the Bar 
Association has almost unanimously requested. The 
matter is before the Judiciary Committees of the Senate 
and Assembly, which have been directed by the Legisla- 
ture to investigate the charges and report. We do not 
anticipate removal. The Legislature is made up of Hill- 
Tammany politicians; but even a legislative investigation, 
however partical, will promote the ends of justice. It 
will keep Judge Maynard in the pillory of public opinion, 
which is itself a punishment of no light character. 

When certain prominent politicians in this State con- 
certed the plan to get control of the Legislature by steal- 
ing several seats in the Senate, they did not fully consider 
the possible consequences. They expected that their 
plan would succeed, that it would be denounced by their 
political opponents and excused by their political friends, 








and that the affair would soon blow over and be forgot- 
ten, leaving their party in undisturbed possession of most 
signal advantages. As Senator Hill has expressed it, 
they believed they had made it impossible for the Repub- 
licans to elect another Legislature. 

But it has not fallen out in just the way they hoped. 
The crime has not been passed over lightly, nor forgotten, 
nor excused, even by political friends. The hot indignation 
it aroused has not cooled, but the act has been branded 
as infamous; and those who planned and executed it and 
those who immediately benefited by it, will feel the pub- 
lic scorn and condemnation to the end of their official 
life. 

The swift and severe condemnation which has been 
visited on one of the agents of the great wrong is a wel- 
come evidence of the hold which the sense of honesty 
has on public sentiment. Actions, which in business or 
private life are branded as infamous, have often been 
excused in public servants on the ground that they are 
‘* political.” ‘‘ Political” dishonesty ought to mean an 
offense as intolerable as commercial or fiduciary dishon- 
esty. While it is evident that much of the present indig- 
nation is due to the fact that the stain of the great crime 
against the franchise has touched, the ermine, we rejoice 
that any avenue is open to the public conscience, The 
sensitiveness of the public conscience to the character of 
the judiciary shows that there is an ultimate reliance, 
even against political knavery. 
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THE SPANISH OUTRAGES IN THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. 

Last week we called attention to the rights of protec- 

tion which American teachers and preachers in foreign 

countries have a right to claim. 





It is proper this week 
to recapitulate the injuries done to our citizens in the 
Caroline Islands, for which our Government has sought 
redress from Spain, thus far unsuccessfully. In doing 
this we make use of the facts lately presented to 
President Harrison by Dr. Storrs, President of the Amer- 
ican Board, and a Committee of the Board, of which Dr. 
Rankin, of Howard University, was chairman. 

The Micronesian Mission was begun forty years ago, and 
has employed in all forty-eight missionaries, and has cost 
$733,643. As a partial result of this outlay on the Ponape 
Island, the Rev. Mr. Doane wrote in 1887 that the people 
had given up polygamy, the making and use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, and that four of the five little kingdoms on 
the island had become Christian, while in the fifth king- 
dom there were 275 church members. 

In July, 1886, the Spaniards came, and the missiona- 
ries assisted in interpreting for them, they giving the 
strongest assurances that the work of the mission should 
not be interfered with. On March 138th, , came a 
Spanish man-of-war with a Governor for the islands, 
several officers, fifty soldiers, twenty-five convicts and 
six Capuchin priests. The Governor renewed the assur- 
ances of perfect religious freedom for all. But before 
June following all but two of the nine mission schools 
had been closed by him, while he insisted that the lan- 
guage taught in the schools should be Spanish, and that 
no distinctively Protestant instruction should be given. 
Meanwhile the natives were encouraged to return to the 
use of the kava-plant as an intoxicating drink, and 
houses of ill-fame were established for the accommoda- 
tion of the Spanish soldiery, to save themselves from 
which many of the young girls were driven to take ref- 
uge in the boarding school attached to the mission. 

Soon after their landing in 1887 the Spaniards began 
to build on land deeded to the missionaries in 1870, sev- 
enteen years before the arrival of the Spaniards. Against 
this unlawful seizure Mr. Doane sent in a formal pro- 
test; and a day or two later he was arrested by an officer 
with a squad of soldiers, and imprisoned on board the 
man-of-war. His missionary associate, Mr. Rand, was 
not permitted to see him. This was without due prucess 
of law, and, as afterward explained, because he had spo- 
ken of the Governor's method as arbitrary; Mr. Doane 
claiming that he should be permitted to prove his right 
to the land by the testimony of credible witnesses, which 
the Governor refused. After having been kept a pris- 
oner till June 11th Mr. Doane was sent to Manila, which 
was two thousand miles away. The Governor-General 
there not only summoned no court but dismissed the 
charges against Mr. Doane, and sent him back with a 
personal letter, dated August 4th, 1887, thanking him 
and his associates for the benefit of their labors to the 
Spanish Government in preparing the natives for civili- 
zation. 

But, during Mr. Doane’s absence, other complications 
arose; one of the mission teachers was named to work on 
the roads, and no substitute was accepted, tho it resulted 
in the breaking up of the school. At Kenan the people were 
told that if they attempted to meet on the Lord’s Day for 
worship their assembly would be forcibly dispersed. 
Threats were made also that if the mission premises were 
not sold to the Spaniards they would be taken by force. 
The chief of one of the tribes, who with his men had been 
working on the roads without compensation, grew tired 
of it, and abandoned the work. Twenty soldiers were 
sent to arrest them. These soldiers fired into the feast- 
house, where they were eating, killing two and wound- 
ing three. The moment their guns were discharged the 
outraged natives fell upon these soldiers with clubs, and 
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left not one of them alive. The missionaries restrained 
the church members from participating; but the masses 
arose, attacked the fort, and at the expense of the lives 
of ten of their own number, put to death the Governor, 
his secretary, and thirty-seven of the soldiers. In their 
indignation they intended to attack the men-of-war; but 
Mr. Rand apprised the captain of his danger, and sent a 
letter to the people in the interest of peace. This had all 
occurred during Mr. Doane’s absence. It was a rebellion 
against tyranny, doubtless, just as those which have made 
famous the names of Tell and Wallace and our own War- 
ren. And to show the attitude of the missionaries, Mr. 
Doane and Mr. Rand on September 4th, went to Kenan 
and persuaded the natives to return to the Spaniards a 
boat, some cannon and other property, taken in the dis- 
turbances. Miss Fletcher writes: 

“We have given all our influence to keep the peace on 
the islands, and more than once things would have been 
ten times worse for the Spaniards, had not the missionaries 
stood between them and the natives.” 

On October 29th, Don Luis Cadasso, a new Governor, 
with 700 soldiers, arrived, offering a general amnesty; 
and a council between the Governor and the Chiefs was 
held in the house of Mr. Doane, as neutral ground, the 
missionaries all urging the natives to a compliance with 
the conditions exacted by the Governor. On November 
19th, came the United States sloop-of-war ‘‘ Essex,” 
showing that our missionaries were not wholly forgotten. 
In March, 1888, Mr. Doane rebuilt his house at Kenan. 
Mr. Rand, meantime, was obliged to leave his work for a 
temporary rest. In 1890 Mr. Doane, still more exhausted, 
died at the Hawaiian Islands, which he was barely able 
to reach, leaving Miss Palmer and Mr-. Cole alone at 
Oua. Two days after his death, by orders of the new 
Governor, a lieutentant with thirty men came and com- 
menced to erect a fort and barracks, achurch and priest’s 
house, near the mission station. These were at the sug- 
gestion of the priests who soon afterward actually built 
on the mission premises, or land owned by the American 
Board, Miss Palmer protested; but, the fort and bar- 
racks were placed within forty rods of the mission 
church, and the church and the priest’s house, only sixty 
feet from it, and directly in front of it. 

In June, twenty more soldiers were added to the 
garrison. Miss Palmer urged the natives to keep the 
peace and help the Governor on his buildings. But 
what could these two women do to appease the outraged 
They made another attack on 
the Spaniards, killing the lieutenant and twenty of his 
men, tho a native helper saved the lives of the priests, 
at whose bidding the Governor had been committing 
these outrages on mission property. August 20th Mr. 
Rand returned; but the Governor would not allow him 
to visit Oua except by boat. From the day of his re- 
turn to September 80th, Mr. Rand devoted himself 
to the work of making peace, A new man-of-war 
brought 600 additional soldiers, making in all 1.000 
onthe island. The missionaries were to be put on board 
a Spanish man-of-war; but they preferred the mission- 
ary ship, ‘‘ The Morning Star.” On September 13th the 
men-of-war began to shell Oua, then went to Metalanim 
harbor, and for five days shelled the settlement, destroy- 
ing their breadfruits and other valuable trees, while 
the church and whole village of Kenan were burned, 
September 19th two men-of-war and two transports 
shelled Oua incessantly and rendered the mission build- 
ings worthless, tho these had never been occupied by 
the natives. The next day 300 soldiers landed and 
burned what remained of the mission houses. Septem- 
ber 27th, Mrs. Rand and Miss Palmer returned to the 
island on ‘*‘ The Morning Star,” which had been absent 
at Kusaie; but in forty-eight hours from their landing 
all meetings and schools were forbidden by the Gov- 
ernor. On October 15th the United States steamer 
** Alliance” arrived in the harbor, and as Mr. Rand was 
forbidden to engage in any missionary work, he accepted 
Captain Taylor’s offer and went on board his vessel to 
Kusaie, thus terminating missionary work there. 

For being thus broken up in their Christian work, for 
being deprived of their property, for the wanton shelling 
and destruction of their mission buildings, these Ameri- 
can citizens, and their large constituency, seek redress 
through the United States Government. For thirty-five 
years they had been in possession before the Spaniards 
“ame; they had expended not less than $730,000; they 
had shown their friendliness to the Spaniards in trying 
to restrain the natives; and yet the missionaries them- 
selves were driven into exile, their houses and books de- 
stroyed, their schools and churchés suppressed, 

As early as July, 1887, the American Board began to 
seek redress through their own Government. Between 
the years 1887 and 1889 not less than eighteen letters 
were addressed by the officials of the Board to Secretary 
Bayard, of the last Administration; and between 1889 
and 1891 the same number of letters has been addressed 
to Secretary Blaine of the present Administration, in all 
of which the injustice and hardships of the case have 
been urged upon the attention of the State Department. 
The attention of the Government is claimed not only to 
the actual outrages and injury suffered in this case, but 
to the moral effect upon the cause of missions in foreign 
lands, of submitting peaceably and without remon- 
strance to such wrong; as also to the insult to the Ameri- 
can name, and to the wrong to American citizenship. It 


feelings of the natives? 


is our right to be reinstated in our missionary work, to 
be indemnified for our losses, and to be protected as 
American citizens in the future. 

a 


Cditorial Votes. 


WE give this week another long chapter of religious sta- 
tistics taken by the United States Census, including 
three Reformed bodies, the several Reformed Presbyterian 
branches, the Friends, the Hebrews and the Spiritualists. 





This requires us to add four pages to our regular number. 
We are glad to give a long and striking poem by Bliss Car- 
man; President Thwing discusses the supervision of college 
men; J. H. Hoadley, D.D., calls attention to the compara- 
tive neglect by missionary societies of the large cities; a 
competent anonymous writer discusses the renomination 
of President Harrison; Mr. Stoddard gives a charming 
critical account of William Motherwell; Courtenay De 
Kalb reports some startling facts in reference to the moral- 
ity of the South American States; Maria L. Pool makes 
some bright suggestions about impositions on hospita!- 
ity; James Payn offers some interesting notes on English 
matters; Kate Foote’s Washington letter treats of naval 
affairs and of the doings of Congress; Miss Ward resumes 
the subject of the Art of the Desert; Mr. Stevenson de- 
scribes the musical events of the week; and a letter from 
Athens tells of the hostility to evangelical work in Greece. 
There is a long and interesting story by Gilbert Parker, and 
full space is given to the review of books and the various 
editorial departments. 

Two notes have been exchanged between our Govern- 

ment and that of Great Britain within a fewdays. Mr. 
Wharton has written to Lord Salisbury insisting in vigor- 
ous terms that Great Britain assent to a modus vivendi 
pending arbitration of the Bering Sea controversy, and 
representing that unless some such agreement is had it 
will be our duty to protect our property in Bering Sea on 
our own responsibility. Lord Salisbury’s reply is, in 
effect, that it is first in order to ratify the Treaty of Arbi- 
tration, and then decide what shall be done while arbitra- 
tion is pending. After ratification he is willing to agree 
to some such arrangement as obtained last year provided 
we ‘‘consent that the arbitrators should, in the event of a 
decision adverse to the United States; assess the damages 
which the prohibition of sealing shall have inflicted on 
British sealers during the pendency of the arbitration, and, 
in the event of a decision adverse to Great Britain, should 
assess the damages which the limitation of slaughter 
shall, during the pendency of arbitration, have inflicted 
on the United States or its lessees.”’ As an alternative he 
is willing, after ratification of the treaty, to “ prohibit 
sealing in the disputed waters if vessels be excepted from 
prohibition which produce a certificate that they have 
given security for such damages as the arbitrators may 
assess in case of a decision adverse to Great Britain, the 
arbitrators to receive the necessary authority on that be- 
half.” On the basis of one or the other of these pro- 
posals a satisfactory adjustment is now quite prob- 
able. The note is encouraging, both in tcne and 
in proposition. It is much more favorable than its 
immediate predecessors, and indicates a disposition on 
Lord Salisbury’s part to recede from a position which 
he has found untenable. We hope that further corre- 
spondence will bring a right conclusion. We do not. 
want a conflict, nor a serious misunderstanding, nor even 
a prolonged controversy. We only want what is right. 
We are glad to have assurance that the Canadian sealers 
have already been notified that they are proceeding at their 
own risk as they are liable to ‘ possible interruption” in 
the taking of seals. Our Senate had decided, it is under- 
stood, to ratify the treaty before Lord Salisbury’s last note 
was written. 

By the unanimous voice of its five members the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin has declared the recent Apportionment 
act of the Legislature of that State unconstitutional and in- 
valid. This decision is a matter not only of great concern to 
the people of Wisconsin, but one of general interest to the 
whole country. The act which the court has unanimously 
overthrown has been pronounced one of the worst cases 
of gerrymandering ever known. Wisconsin is generally a 
Republican State, and the Democrats, finding themselves 
suddenly in power, thought it would be a shrewd political 
act so to gerrymander the legislative districts as to make it 
easy to elect a Democrat and well-nigh impossible to 
elect a Republican Legislature. The same act gerry- 
mandered the Congressional districts so as to give the 
Democrats the great majority of them. It was at first sup- 
posed that there was no remedy for this piece of legisla- 
tive injustice; but ex-Senator Spooner, who has a very 
keen and well-equipped legal mind, thought he saw a joint 
in the harness, and legal proceedings were instituted in 
which he himself took the leading part. The two chief 
points argued were, first, that of jurisdiction, the coun- 
sel for the Democrats alleging that the Court had no juris- 
diction in this matter. The Court, however, three of the 
members being Democrats, concluded that they had juris” 
diction and overthrew the act, on the ground that it is 
contrary to the express provisions of the Constitution 
requiring that in the apportionment of legislative districts 
county lines shall not be disregarded. It seems that the 
act has violated county lines in at least twenty instances, 
parts of different counties being joined in the same dis- 
trict. The decision is not simply a great victory for the 
Republicans; it has a larger and more important aspect. 
It is a severe blow at the iniquitous practice of gerryman™ 





dering. The whole scheme, which was laid with much 





shrewdness, will react strongly against the schemers. Being 
held up before the public for severe condemnation, it in- 
volves its originators in the public odium attaching to it. 
We hope that other legislatures, which are contemplating 
this kind of political fraud, will hesitate. It is reported 
that the Republican Legislature of Ohio has decided to 
adopt an apportionment which is seriously open to the 
charge of injustice. We trust that the result in Wisconsin 
will teach them better things, and that it will convince 
them that honesty in this matter is a better party policy 
than dishonesty. : 


THERE have been several capital illustrations recently of 
the power of an aroused public opinion. One of these was 
the popular demonstration at Trenton, N. J., against the 
infamous Race Track bills which the Legislature had de- 
termined to pass; another is the popular revulsion in this 
State against the senatorial steal, as indicated in the elec- 
tions for county supervisors, also in the general condem- 
nation of Judge Maynard, and even yet more strikingly 
in the uprising against the proposed race track for Central 
Park. These popular demonstrations are in every way 
gratifying. They indicate that there are bounds beyond 
which the patience of the people cannot be counted on, and 
that popular condemnation commands the immediate re- 
spect of the legislative politicians; and the popular voice 
when it makes itself felt in this way is practically irre- 
sistible. Swifter and severer condemnation was never 
visited on any bill than that which has overtaken the Cen- 
tral Park Race Track act. This act was hurried through 
the Legislature and quickly signed by the Governor, 
notwithstanding the gathering indications of popular 
disapproval. The Park Commissioners of this city 
took prompt advantage of it and proposed to go on 
at once and cut a seventy foot roadway through 
the Park. They held that the law was mandatory 
and that they had no choice. This heated public in- 
dignation to the boiling point, and such pressure was 
brought to bear upon the Commissioners that they sought 
occasion to recall their action and did recall it; and for the 
present, at least, the Park is saved from desecration. But 
the people are not satisfied to have the law remain on the 
statute book. They have demanded that it be repealed, 
and the voice of our best citizens was heard in loud pro- 
test in mass meeting last week, and doubtless the legisla- 
tors at Albany will find it convenient to put upon its 
passage the bill repealing the odious act. When we have a 
Legislature as unscrupulous asthe present one, with a 
Governor who seems only too ready to give his signature to 
any bill that it chooses to pass, the only practical defense 
against all sort of iniquitous legislation is outspoken popu- 
lar condemnation. Tbe exercise of this power shows the 
people that they have in their own hands a very efficient 
corrective which they only need to apply with sufficient 
vigor in order to put down jobs and jobbers. 


WE have before said that the dogma of Papal Infallibil- 
ity seemed to us absolutely useless, and that it has pro- 
duced nothing but criticism and misunderstanding, and 
has kept the Church constantly busy explaining it away. 
Weare toldin reply that ‘“‘either the Holy Spirit guides 
and teaches infallibly and the Church so taught is the in- 
fallible interpreter of truth, or He does not guide the 
Church at all in any sense worthy of the name.” Now. 
there are two things on which the Church needs the guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost; one is its doctrine and the other is 
its practice. Of the two we suppose the latter is quite as 
important as the former. We understand that it is the 
Catholic teaching that this infallibility is secured by the 
Holy Spirit only for a part of the doctrine, for certain more 
important dogmas, the number of which may be increased 
from time to time, leaving other dogmas matters of liberty, 
but that the Holy Spirit’s infallible guidance is not 
attached to the government of the Church or its practice. 
Thus the Holy Spirit does not secure it against becoming 
a persecuting power nor against great blunders in policy, 
nor against suppressing the Jesuits one year and favoring 
them another, nor against such pervasive moral lapses as 
are described by Mr. De Kalb in an article on another page, 
to which we call especial attention, and the statements of 
which are gathered entirely from Catholic official sources. 
Now it would seem that if there were anything for which 
infallibility was desirable it would be for that infallible 
guidance of the Holy Spirit which would protect a whole 
continent from falling into such horrible error of life 
as is described by Mr. De Kalbas existing in South America, 
and which has continued for centuries. We may be par. 
doned for failing to see the immense impurtance of the 
doctrine of an infallible Church so long as it does not work 
in the sphere of morals. 

WE have received the prospectus of a proposed society of 
American authors, the purpose of which is to protect au- 
thors against being swindled or oppressed by certain irre- 
sponsible publishers. We now and then hear accounts of 
those who have been thus defrauded; and it is sometimes 
difficult for an author to getany trustworthy information 
as to how many copies of a book were sold and whether he 
has received the honest royalty. The proposition made by 
the society is that a law be enacted similar to that in France 
in regard to literary property, which shall compel the 
publisher to affix to each book printed by him a stamp fur- 
nished by the author, and inflict legal penalties if he neg- 
lects todo so. Under such a law the author would know 
exactly the number of books sold, as the publisher must ac- 
count for the stamps he has received. Other propositions 
suggested are the extension of the present term of copy- 
right to the lifetime of the author, or fifty years; a cheap- 
ening of the mail rates on manuscript; and amendments 
of the International Copyright law. The annual dues pro- 
posed are five dollars, the same as in the corresponding 
British society, and each member will be entitled to legal 
advice gratis; and if he is swindled to have his case prose- 
cuted by the society. We judge there will be serious op- 
position to such a society on the part of certain publishers, 
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It has become increasingly apparent that the outbreak at 
the Pirwus, by which the Evangelical church there was 
looted by a mob and several persons’ lives were endangered, 
was no mere outburst of a few ignorant fanatics. As 
letters have been received, giving further details, and espe- 
cially as the course of the Government in dealing with the 
ringleaders has exposed the real animus of the attack, it 
becomes increasingly evident that there is far more at 
stake than the police protection of an Evangelical chapel. 
A correspondent of the London Times, after giving a full 
account of the whole affair, as well as of previous disturb- 
ances in which a number of students were implicated, 
quotes the following from a Greek gentleman, a member of 
the Orthodox Church: 

“The purpose seems to have been to destroy the building so that 
services could not be held in it, and so far maltreat the Evangel- 
icals as to frighten others from embracing their views. The Synod 
had previously addressed a memorial to the Government to close 
the Evangelical church at the Pirwus, but of course no such step 
could be taken. 

“ There have been many calumnious articles in the papers dur- 

ing the last few months calling loudly for drastic methods 
against the heretics and their teachings, and such articles were 
givep a place inthe very papers that now deplore and condemn 
the outrages which were but the natural result of the attitude 
taken all these years by the Church toward those who claimed 
the right to follow their own convictions, even if those convic- 
tions led them away from Orthodoxy. Our Constitution secures 
tolerance to all recognized religions. A Turk in Greece may 
worship God or the Prophet as he chooses without molestation. 
But when a Greek citizen leaves the Orthodox Church and em- 
braces a form of Christianity essentially Protestant, he is re- 
garded as a traitor and subjected to all kinds of reproach. The 
long series of petty persecutions, unchecked by the authorities or 
by the spiritual guides of the people, have at length found a 
natural climax inan outrage which disgraces the Greek name. 
As Greeks we hope that such measures may now be taken as will 
redegm our honor as far as possible.” 
All will watch with deepest interest the outcome of this 
matter. America has always had genuine sympathy with 
Greece in her efforts for independence, and Christians in 
America have earnestly hoped that this Evangelical 
church would be able to solve the question of independent 
Christian evangelization. But such actions will go far to 
destroy not only confidence in the future but sympathy 
for the past. We print on another page a letter on this 
subject from an occasional correspondent which sets forth 
the statistics very clearly. 


....The Southwestern Christian Advocate complains 
because President Harrison has failed ‘*to give representa- 
tion to the eight million Negroes of this country on the 
United States Circuit bench when he had nine appoint- 
ments at his disposal, and many colored lawyers of emi- 
nent attainments recommended to him for appointment.” 
Such an utterance as that indicates a failure to under- 
stand what eminent attainments are. The number of 
colored lawyers in this country is very small, and it would 
he difficult to find one among them whose attainments and 
reputation are sufficiently eminent for him to claim such 
an office, which is the highest reward of supreme legal 
success. When that paper has succeeded in persuading its 
own denomination to elect a colored bishop, it will havea 
right to make complaint against the President. We sup- 
pose that thereare ten Negro ministers who might be men- 
tioned with some hope in a competition with the best white 
ministers for the bishopric, to one colored lawyer who 
might be so mentioned in a competition for a judgeship on 
the United States Circuit bench. Lawyers have thus far 
been very few among the Negroes. 


....Apropos of Father Young’s “ licit and laudable 
lotteries,’’ a correspondent quotes from the ‘‘ Travels in 
America of the Duke de la Rochefoucault Liancourt ”’: 

“May, 1795. The legislative authority granted a lottery to raise 
asum of four hundred thousand dollars, intended for the execu- 
tion of all practicable plans of inland navigation, one hundred and 
thirty-three thousand dollars of which are to be appropriated to 
the completion of the Schuylkill Canal. 

“If the measure of a State lottery can ever be justified by the 
vast utility of the object to which the money it produces is ap- 
plied, it certainly isso in the present instance. Can the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania flatter itself that it will not consid- 
erably add to the corruption and immorality of the inhabitants by 
an establishment so extremely dangerous, and of which a very 
immoderate use has already been made in America?” 

It may be fair to assume that aninstitution against which 
the moral sense of a French nobleman revolted, a century 
ago, is not upheld by “ the moralists.”’ 


....Professor Schroeder in his article, two weeks ago, 
said of the Syllabus that while it is not technically infal- 
lible, it is yet binding upon the Catholic Church. A differ- 
ent opinion of it has lately been expressed by the Abbé 
Delabaye in a public discussion which took place lately 
at Orleans, France, between himself and M. Pichon, a 
deputy. The Abbé said: 

“ My antagonist has quoted against me the Syllabus, and has 

refuted me in advance by reciting some words from that docu- 
ment. I must say that the Syllabus is a document very little 
known. It does not at all reflect the sentiments of the real 
Church, but is simply the expression of the ideas which were cur- 
rent at that moment in the court of Rome.” 
While we would be very willing to believe this position to 
be true, and would be glad to help it become so if we could, 
yet we have no doubt that under the strict letter of doctrine, 
Professor Schroeder is correct, and that the French priest 
is wrong. 


....We are very sorry to see a confession of progressing 


heresy on the part of The Presbyterian Banner. That 
paper has been trustworthy on the subject of Negro rights 
in the Church; but it now says that, “‘as the result of larger 
observation and longer study, it is ready to raise the ques- 
tion whether Negroes ought not to be encouraged to form 
separate ecclesiastical organizations, not because of color, 
but. that they may feel and meet their responsibility.” 
The editor of The Presbyterian Banner represented the 
Presbyterian Church for a long time in the work of Negro 





education. We are surprised to see him suggesting a pol- 
icy which is precisely the same as that by which the South- 
ern Presbyterians relieved themselves of the infelicity of 
Negro fellowship in their presbyteries by establishing a 
colored Presbyterian denomination. We are very sure that 
nothing would be more impossible than to persuade the 
Presbyterian Church of the North to consent to the setting 
apart of its colored churches into a separate body. They 
believe in equality in the Church of Christ. 


....Mr. James 8. Miller, of Sac City, lowa, states with 
unusual freshness a fact often forgotten in the reading of 
Scripture, which involves a conception in which the ancient 
Jews differed from us Occidentals: 


In the Sunday-school lesson of last Sunday the “ new heart” is 
promised. In this place, and elsewhere in the Bible, does not the 
term “ heart,” as used by the ancient writers, mean what we call 
the mind—or the brainy They considered the heart to be the seat 
of the mind, and the bowels the seat of the feelings—** bowels of 
compassion,” etc. We consider the brain to be the seat of the 
mind, the heart of the affections. If Ezekiel were writing to-day 
he would say: * A new mind also will I give you.” 

The practical application of this is that it is not the feelings 
only which in conversion are changed, but the thoughts—the 
mind—the whole of man. Religion should be both intellectual 
and emotional, which is true regardless of the meaning of the 
word heart in the text. 

“Out of the heart proceedeth evil thoughts.” 
pure in heart”—whose thoughts are pure. 


* Blessed are the 


....The hope expressed in our last issue for the preser- 
vation of the trees planted by Alexander Hamilton in 
memory of the thirteen original States of the Union, has so 
far been realized that they, together with a large section of 
the lot on which they stand, have become the property of 
Orlando B. Potter, one of New York’s wealthiest and most 
generous citizens. This fact, however, does not by any means 
close the obligation upon the city or the State. That section 
ought to be made a public park, and steps should be taken 
immediately to insure that the same experience that has 
just been passed through should not recur. We hope that 
the city authorities will at once act in this matter in the 
interest of the public; and we do not doubt that the same 
public spirit which moved Mr. Potter to stand in the 
breach, would prompt him to make the terms as reasonable 
as possible. In the meantime thanks to Mr. Potter. 
Wanted, a thousand more such men. 


....In itsissue of the 17th of March The Voice wasina 
fever of anticipation over ‘‘contemplated Republican 
treachery in Iowa.’ The passage of the Gatch High 
License Local-Option bill in the Senate—‘‘trust The Voice 
for prophecy’’—led it to denounce the scheme as tho it had 
already been accomplished. Since then the House has by a 
very decisive vote defeated the Gatch bill, leaving the pro- 
hibitory laws intact. Of course The Voice of the 24th of 
March is silent on this point. It has been disappointed. 
It looked forward eagerly to the consummation of the 
“great treachery,” as it would give ‘‘ thousands of new re- 
cruits this fall” to the Prohibition Party. What a queer 
kind of existence the Prohibition Party has! Its prospect 
of future success and even its present life depend entirely 
upon the possible treachery of one or the other of the old 
parties. 


....On the day that three Negroes were lynched in 
Memphis, Tenn., Judge Dubose ordered the arms of The 
Tennessee Rifles, a colored regiment, to be taken from 
them, evidently in fear that they would be used against 
the officers. It was a regularly enlisted regiment of the 
State Militia, and General Carnes, in command of the 
State troops, declared the order illegal and a usurpation of 
power, but has done nothing to right the wrong. In very 
temperate language the regiment announces its disband 
ment, saying: 

“To wear the livery of a commonwealth that regards us with 
distrust and suspicion, a commonwealth that exacts an oath from 
us to defend its laws and then fails to protect us in the rights it 
guarantees, is an insult to our intelligence and manhood.” 


It is a very disgraceful page in the history of the State. 


.... We present this week the essential contents of an- 
other Government bulletin of religious statistics. It in- 
cludes all the Reformed Churches—the Dutch, the German 
and the Christian—all the Reformed Presbyterian bodies, 
six in number, four branches of Friends, the Orthodox and 
Reformed Jewish Congregations, and the Spiritualists. 
The three Reformed Churches aggregate nearly 310,000 
members; the two Jewish bodies, 130,496; the Friends, over 
107,000; the Reformed Presbyterians, 25,367; and the Spirit 
ualists, 45,030. The full tables will have a special interest 
for students of statistics, and for those connected with the 
bodies represented. Thisis the sixth bulletin; the seventh, 
which is in press, will show the combined strength of 
the Presbyterian bodies in this country. 


.-An English Church missionary in Ningpo says: 

* Never have I heard a missionary address a heathen Chinese 
audience without the opium question, being brought up. Often 
and often have I been interrupted by the speer. ‘ Who brings the 
opium?’ 

“* Do not mention that uame again! indignantly cried an old 

Chinese woman—an eager listener in the crowd—to the preacher, 
from whose lips had just fallen the blessed name of Christ. * Do 
not mention that name again. I hate Jesus; I will not hear an- 
other word. You foreigners bring opium in one hand and Jesus 
in the other!” 
During the past fifty years the British Government has 
derived an income of more than $1,200,000,000 from opium. 
We believe the time is nearly come when the moral sense 
of the English people which overthrew slavery will also 
overthrow the opium traffic. 


.... It is a very curious fact that the new French Minis- 
ter of Worship, M. Ricard, is a Protestant as well as M. de 
Freycinet, the late Premier, now Minister of War; and it 
is said that M. Viette, Minister of Public Works, is also a 
representative of French Protestantism. It is amusing, 
but still we suppose nothing more than the statement of 
fact, to see it asserted in French papers that the personal 





religion of the Minister of Worship has nothing to do with 
the exercise of his functions. It is true that he names the 
curés and the bishops; but his religion has no more to do 
with these denominations, we are told, than that of the 
Minister of Public Works has to do with the nominations 
of engineers and inspectors of bridges. M. Ricard was 
born of Catholic parents but married a Protestant wife and 
was married in a Protestant church. ; 


.... The members of the Church of England gave to their 
foreign mission societies in 1890 £555,388, while the Non- 
conformists gave £521,721. Previously the Episcopalians 
have always been ahead. But it must be remembered, says 
an Anglican churchman, who comments on these figures 
in the Church Missionary Intelligencer, that churchmen 
have beeu relieved by the generosity of their pious ances- 
tors from the burden of supporting the incumbents who 
minister to them, and they ought, therefore, to give more 
to missions; while the Nonconformists not only have to 
support their foreign missions but their ministers at home 
as well; ‘‘and yet the year 1890 is the first time in which 
non-Episcopalians have been beaten by Episcopalians.” 


.... We suspect that they don’t “ know everything down 
in Judee.”’ At any rate this is the way The Southern Cross, 
of Melbourne, Australia, reports a matter of interest to 
Union Theological Seminary and the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States generally: 

“The famous Briggs * heresy * casein America has come to what 
is, on the whole, a not unsatisfactory end. Dr. Briggs is a pro- 
fessor of theology at Princeton, who aroused a strong feeling 
against himself by an inaugural address, in which he seemed to 
give up the authority and inspiration of the Bible.” 


Dr. Briggs a‘ Princeten”’ professor! 
} 


In the Jesuit publication, La Civilta Cattolica, in 
Rome, there is a serial,“ l’ Emigrante Italiano,” which has 
not many words of praise for this country, its people, or 
theircustoums. Evidently the freedom enjoyed by the citi 
zens of the Republic is not to the taste of the writer. Even 
the children are described in not very pleasing colors; and, 
like the father who devours his meals in fury and haste, 
“divora infretta ein turia ilswo pasto,” (p. 566), the infant 
imbibes rude manners with his nursing. The writer also 
thinks that much discontent disturbs the minds of the cit 
izens, and it is only the fear of monarchy that binds to 
gether the dissatisfied multitude (p. 568 


....An unusually interesting series of letters from the 
Papal Court of Rome has been appearing in the New York 
Sun. The writer makes the remarkable assertion in his 
last letter that the adhesion of Leo XIII to the French 
Republic is in good part the result of the influence of Car 
dinal Rampolla, the Papal Secretary of State, who is the 
most influential of the Pope’s advisers; and that it indi 
cates a desire on their part that Italy shall become a repub 
lic, believing that this would solve the Roman question, 
and give the Pope the liberty of which he says he is de 
prived 


...We frequently receive letters from clergymen en 
gaged in ill-paid missionary work, and others who, very re 
gretfully, stop their subscription to THE INDEPENDENT ab 
solutely for lack of money to pay forit. A letter reeeived 
this week from a widow tells us that the death of her hus 
band leaves her unable to take the paper, which has been 
‘‘a weekly treasure in the family for twenty-five years.”’ 
We have always been glad to send the paper at the lowest 
rates to such persons when we have received any gifts for 
that purpose 


.... The penny-in-the-slot machine has been adopted by 
the English Post Office Department. A box is put in rail 
way stations and other public places in London, and a 
penny in the slot will open a drawer containing a white 
card and two envelops. Any one can write a message on 
the card, put it in one envelop, and put in the othera 
smal] messenger’s fee, touch a knob, when a bell will be 
rung at the nearest post office, and a messenger boy dis 
patched to take the letter and carry it to its destination 


.It is not like the Boston Pilot to utter such a whole 
sale, indefensible slander as it did recently in saying that 
the Young Women’s Christian Temperance Union ‘is so 
called because its members are not young, nor womanly, 
nor Christian, nor temperate, nor united in anything but 
the bonds of bigotry.” The Saloon-Keeper’s Own could 
not have said anything more spiteful than that, nor any 
thing further from the real truth. 


.... Representative Mills is now Senator Mills, and he 
will doubtless be glad to transfer his activity from the 
place which constantly suggests his bitter defeat in the 
race for the wn ey ee to a quieter sphere. It is just a 
little singular that he should have been the candidate of 
the anti-silver Democrats. He is himself a free silver man 
and voted last week with the Bland party. 


.... 1t is ex-Minister Keid now. He has left Paris with 
the good will of the American colony and of French so- 
ciety. He is on his way home: and we hope that when he 
lands a royal welcome will be accorded him. He hasserved 


his country with signal ability and acceptableness, and 
comes home to give his heart and hand to the work of re- 
electing our present Chief Magistrate. 


....Sepator Hill, in telling one of his Southern audi- 
ences of the wars which the Democratic Party has success- 
fully conducted—that of 1812 and that with Mexico—made 
no mention of the greatest conflict they waged, that of 


1861 against the Union. That was a bigger war than either 
of the others, and fortunately a great failure as far as the 
Democratic Party was concerned. 


.... Within the last few years the English Government in 
Egypt has remitted taxes to the amount of %4,000,000 a 
year,and yet last year there wasasurplus of 85,500,000. 
The French, as usual, refused to allow the reduction of the 


taxes on poor land. It would bea great evil if England 
should retire from Egypt. 


.... Archbishop Ireland seems to have some fool-friends 


who will be much disappointed if he does not return a car- 
dinal. ey should remember that he is yet a young man, 
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GOVERNMENT CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES. 

THE following introductory statements and statistical 
summaries are taken from the sixth Bulletin of Church 
Statistics, issued from the Census Office. The tables 
giving returns by counties are omitted. 


STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 
BY HENRY K. CARROLL, 


This bulletin contains the statistics of the Reformed 
Church in America, Reformed Church in the United States, 
Christian Reformed Church, Orthodox Jewish congrega- 
tions, Reformed Jewish congregations, four bodies of 
Friends, six bodies of Reformed and Associate Reformed 
Presbyterians, and the Spiritualists. 


THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


There are three Reformed Churches in the United States, 
the chief of which are the Reformed Church in America 
and the Reformed Church in the United States. The Re- 
formed Churches belong to the Presbyterian family in polity 
and doctrine, tho their standards are not those of West- 
minster and their ecclesiastical terms differ somewhat from 
those generally used by the Presbyterian Churches. They 
have consistories instead of sessions, classes instead of 
presbyteries. and general synods instead of general assem- 
blies. The origin of the Reformed Church in America is 
traced to the Reformed Church of Holland; that of the 
Reformed Church in the United States to the Reformed 
Church in Germany. For the sake of distinction the former 
is popularly called the Reformed Dutch and the latter the 
Reformed German Church. These two bodies, both of 
which looked for aid and direction to the Classis of Amster- 
dam until late in the eighteenth century, agreed in 1891, 
through their general synods, upon a plan of federal 
union, by which, if it is ratified by the classes, while each 
retains its autonomy, a community of interest will be estab- 
lished respecting missionary and educational matters: and 
a federal synod, representing both Churches and having 
advisory powers, will be held annually. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


The Rev. Jonas Michaelius organized in New Amster- 
dam, in 1628, the first church of this order in this country. 
It embraced fifty communicants, ‘‘ Walloons and Dutch.” 
Asthe Dutch immigrants settled along the Hudson, on 
Long Island, and in New Jersey congregations of their 
faith were gathered. A number of these churches are still 
in existence upward of two centuries old. The first organ- 
ization, termed the ‘ cuetus,” was formed in 1747, by per- 
mission of the Classis of Amsterdam. It had no ecclesias- 
tical power, but was merely advisory, the classis reser ving 
all power to itself. In 1755 a mingrity of the ‘ coetus,’ 
dissatisfied with the assumption by that body of larger 
powers, formed a ‘‘conferentie.’’ This was the beginning 
of a sharp controversy, which was ended in 1770 in the 
union of the two bodies in a self-governing organization. 
This system was further developed in 1793, and finally 
perfected in the present ecclesiastical government of the 
Church. 

The stream of Dutch immigration ceased to flow in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. This fact, with 
certain peculiar difficulties encountered by the Church, 
accounts for its failure to attain to greater numerical 
strength. The Dutch language having ceased to be the 
language of its worship mauy years ago, the word ‘‘Dutch”’ 
was eliminated from its title in 1867. In consequence of a 
considerable immigration from Holland in late years, 
which has settled in Michigan and other Western States, 
there are many congregations in that section in which the 
Dutch tongue is now used. 

The Reformed Church accepts the Apostles’, the Nicene, 
and the Athanasian Creed, the Belgic Confession, the 
canons of the Synod of Dort, and the Heidelberg Catechism 
as its doctrinal symbols. It is a distinctively Calvinistic 
body. The Church has a liturgy for use in public worship, 
including an order of Scripture lessons, an order of wor- 
ship and forms of prayer. These, however, are not obliga- 
tory, and are not generally used. Forms for the adminis- 
tration of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for the ordina- 
tion of ministers, etc., are imperative. 

The Church has thirty-three classes in this country. There 
are also four partieular synods, which consist of represent- 
atives from classes. Above the particular synods is a 
General Synod, which meets annually. The Particular 
Synod of New York embraces the classes of Hudson, King- 
ston, North Long Island, South Long Island, New York, 
Orange, Poughkeepsie and Westchester—eight; the Par- 
ticular Synod of Albany, the classes of Albany, Greene, 
Montgomery, Rensselaer, Rochester, Saratoga, Schoharie, 
Schenectady aud Ulster—nine; the Particular Synod of 
Chicago, the classes of Dakota, Grand River, Holland, 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin—seven; and the 
Particular Synod of New Brunswick, the classes of Bergen, 
South Bergen, Monmouth, Newark, New Brunswick, Para- 
mus, Passaic, Philadelphia and Raritan—nine. 

The largest classis is that of New York, which has 8,881 
communicants, with church property valued at $3,308,000. 
The total number of communicants is 92,970. These be- 
long to 572 organizations, and own 669% edifices, only eight 
halls being rented for public worship. These church 
edifices have a total value of $10,340,159, which indicates an 
average for each church of $15,439. The average seating 
capacity is 385. 

The denomination is represented only in fourteen States. 
New York has 52,228 communicants and New Jersey 24,057. 
In these two States, therefore, are more than four-fifths of 





the entire number of communicants, with church property 
valued at $9,536,309, or within $803,850 of the entire valua- 
tion for the denomination. 

I.—REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The original source of this body was the Reformed 
Church established in the Palatinate, one of the provinces 
of Germany. On account of severe persecutions the Palatine 
reformers were scattered, many finding refuge in this 
country in the early part of the eighteenth century. There 
were Germans among the American colonists, however, be- 
fore this period. From 1700 to 1746 many thousands settled 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, and a number of Reformed 
congregations having been gathered, a ‘‘ coetus ”’ (an eccle- 
siastical organization having advisory powers) was formed 
in 1747, the same year that the Reformed Dutch organized 
their ‘‘coetus’’? in New York. 

In response to most earnest appeals from the Rev. 
Michael Schlatter, who was asort of general missionary 
and organizer, gathering scattered members together and 
ministering to pastorless organizations, the Reformed 
Church of Holland raised nearly $60,000, the interest of 
which was devoted to the erection of churches and school- 
houses and the support of ministers. Help was also re- 
ceived for the education of youth from a society in London. 

In 1792 the “‘ coetus” became a synod, and the Reformed 
German Church an entirely independent body. There are 
now eight synods, six of which are English and two Ger- 
man. The Eastern Synod embraces the classes of East 
Pennsylvania, Lebanon, Philadelphia, Lancaster, East 
Susquehanna, West Susquehanna, Goshenhoppen, Tohick- 
on, Lehigh, Schuylkill and Wyoming—eleven; the Synod of 
Ohio, the classes of Miami; Lancaster, Tuscarawas, Tiffin, 
Eastern Ohio and Saint Joseph—six; the Synod of the 
Northwest, the classes of Zion’s (Ind.), Sheboygan, Indiana, 
Milwaukee, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ursinus, Missouri, Chi- 
cago and South Dakota—ten; the Synod of Pittsburg, 
the classes of Westmoreland, Clarion, Saint Paul’s, Somer- 
set and Allegheny—five; the Synod of the Potomac, the 
classes of Zion’s (Penn.), Maryland, Mercersburg, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Gettysburg, Carlisle, Juniata and Port- 
land, Oregon—nine; the German Synod of the East, the 
classes of New York, West New York, German Philadel- 
phia, German Maryland, and West Pennsylvania—five; the 
Central Synod, the classes of Heidelberg, Erie, Saint John’s 
and Cincinnati—four; the Synod of the Interior, the classes 
of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Wichita and Lincoln—five. 

Below the synods are classes, corresponding to presby- 
teries in the Presbyterian churches, and above the synods 
isa general synod, which is the supreme legislative and 
judicial body of the Church. It meets once every three 
years, and was organized in 1863. : 

Like the Reformed (Dutch) Church, the Reformed 
(German) Church is Calvinistic in doctrine. Its symbol is 
the Heidelberg Catechism, which is also accepted by the 
former body. In substance the Heidelberg Catechism is 
Augustinian, says Prof. T. G. Apple, respecting the doc- 
trines of natural depravity and salvation by free grace 
alone; but it does not, like some other Calvinistic symbols, 
teach a decree of reprobation as well as a decree of election. 
The Reformed Church has a liturgical system of worship, 
but its use is optional with congregations, 





The Reformed (German) Church (it dropped the word 
German from its title in 1869) has fifty-five classes, besides 
many congregations in foreign mission fields. It is repre- 
sented in twenty-eight States and in the District of Colum- 
bia. Half its organizations and Considerably more than 
half its communicants are in the State of Pennsylvania. It 
is also particularly strong in the State of Ohio, Maryland 
ranking third. The total value of its church property is 
$7,975,583. Its 1,510 organizations own 1,304 1-6 edifices, 
with an average seating capacity of 410 and an average 
value of $6,115. 


Il.—REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH. 


This body is a branch of an organization of the same 
name in Holland. In 1835 there was a secession from the 
Reformed Church of Holland of ministers and others who 
were dissatisfied with the prevailing tone of the doctrinal 
teaching of the State Church and with some features of its 
government. This was the origin of the Christian Re- 
formed Church of Holland. It has been represented in this 
country many years. In 1882 its numbers were increased 
by a secession of ministers.and members of the Particular 
Synod of Chicago, Reformed (Dutch) Church, because of 
the refusal of the General Synod of the latter body to de- 
nounce freemasonry and to make connection with that or- 
der a subject of church discipline. Finding the position of 
the Christian Reformed Church more to their mind, they 
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united with it. In 1889 the Church was still further in- 
creased by the accession of a number of congregations be- 
longing to the True Reformed Church, organized in 1822 
by anumber of ministers who had seceded from the Re- 
formed Ditch Church. 

The Christian Reformed Church has seven classes and 
one synod. Connected with the classes are 99 organiza- 
tions, with 106 edifices, valued at $428,500, and 12,470 com- 
municants. More than half of the latter are to be found 
in the State of Michigan. The average value of the church 
edifices is $4,042, and the average seating capacity 318. 


III.—_CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH. 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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SUMMARY BY CLASSES. 
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THE JEWISH CONGREGATIONS. 


The first company of Jews in this country came from 
Brazil in 1654. The first syaagog was established in Mill 
Street, New York City, now known as Broad Street. It was 
called the Shearith Israel (Remnant of Israel), and the 
society is still in active existence, occupying a building on 
West Nineteenth Street. As according to custom ten 
males above the age of thirteen can form a Jewish congre- 
gation, it is quite probable that there was Jewish worship 
before the first synagog was opened, altho it was dpubtless 
conducted with some secrecy, as a petition to the authori- 
ties of New Amsterdam in 1685 for the privilege of exercis- 
ing the rites of the Jewish religion was denied. ‘‘ No pub- 
lic worship,’ so ran the reply, ‘‘is tolerated by act of assem- 
bly but to those that profess faith in Christ.’’ Later some 
of the Jews in New York removed to Newport, R. I., and 
there held regular services, securing in 1763 a synagog, to 
which the chief contributors were sons of the minister of 
the congregation, the Rev. Isaac Touro. One of these sons, 
Abraham Touro, gave $10,000 for the completion of the 
Bunker Hill monument. Jewish congregations were or- 
ganized in Savannah, Ga., in 1733; in Lancaster, Penn., in 
1776; in Philadelphia in 1780 and 1782, and in Charleston, 
S. C.,in 1791. Of these congregations those in the South 
and one of those in Philadelphia used the ritual of the 
Portuguese Jews, the others that of the German Jews. 

The Jews of America have no religious head. Each con- 
gregation is autonomous, and responsible to its members 
only. It is said that an effort in New York to bring the 
Orthodox congregations under the care of a chief rabbi is 
not wholly satisfactory. 

The statistics of Jewish congregations are not frequently 
or periodically gathered, as is the custom of most religious 
denominations; but twice, at least, in the last forty years 
efforts have been made to ascertain the number of Jewish 
congregations in the United States, once in 1854 and again 
in 1880. According to the earlier report there were in 1854 
ninety-seven regularly organized congregations, of which 
thirty were in the State of New York. The latter count 
was made under the auspices of the Board of Delegates of 
American Israelites and the union of Hebrew congrega- 
tion ‘, and it required several years to complete the compi- 
lation. The results, which have been regarded as quite 
accurate, indicated the existence of 270 congregations, with 
12,546 members, or about 50,000 communicants. The value 
of the real estate held by the congregations was returned 
at $4,706,700, with other property aggregating $1,497,878, or 
a total of $6,204,578, exclusive of burying grounds. 

The work of gathering the statistics of the Jewish con- 
gregations for the Eleventh Census was committed to Mr. 
Philip Cowen, of the American Hebrew, who spared no 
pains to secure full and accurate returns. The tables pre- 
sented herewith show that there are now 533 congregations 
of Orthodox and Reformed Jews, with 130,496 communi- 
cants. It should be noted that in Jewish congregations 
the head of a family only is counted; the members of the 
family are represented by one person. The number given 
as communicants, therefore, does not indicate the number 
of members of a synagag. Members of families may, on 
attaining their majority, rent a pew and be counted as a 
member of a synagog ‘or temple; but they seldom do so 
until they have a household of theirown. The two branch- 
es or schools have together 301 edifices, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 139,234. Besides these edifices, 231 halls, etc., are 
occupied by congregations; these halls have a seating 
capacity of 28,477. The total value of the synagog property 
is $9,754,275, indicating an increase in ten years of $3,549,- 
697. In the same period the number of communicants 
advanced from 50,000 to 130,496. Much of this extraordinary 
increase is due, of course, tc a large immigration. 


THE ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS. 


There are two branches or schools of thought in the Jew- 
ish religion, commonly designated the Orthodox and the 





Reformed. The attempt is here made to tabulate the sta- 
tistics in accordance with this classification. It is difficult, 
however, in some cases to know how to draw the lines. 
Under the above heading those congregations are embraced 
which adhere to the ancient rites and ceremonies, observ- 
ing the Bible as expounded and expanded by thé prophets 
and rabbis. The Orthodox Jews accept the Shulchan 
Aruch as authoritative in all its requirements. It is a 
codification, made by Rabbi Joseph Karo in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, of the laws and ceremonies ex- 
pounded by the rabbis of the Talmud, and handed down 
from generation to generation by tradition. It provides 
for the minutest details of Jewish life, and those who accept 
it consider it as binding as the law of Moses itself. 


IV.—ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS. 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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THE REFORMED JEWISH CONGREGATIONS, 


Under this classification are included all Jewish congre- 
gations which do not recognize as absolute the authority of 
the Shulchan Aruch. In some cases the departure from 
orthodoxy is slight, as in worshiping with the hat off, the 
mingling of the sexes in the synagog or temple, and the 
introduction of the organ and female choir. 


V.—REFORMED JEWISH CONGREGATIONS. 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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THE FRIENDS. 


The majority of Friends, or Quakers, as they are often 
called, own as their founder George Fox, an Englishman, 
born in Drayton, Leicestershire, in 1624. He began to 
preach experimental holiness of heart and life in 1647. He 
had large congregations, and in 1656 was assisted by sixty 
evangelists. The first general meeting of Friends was held in 
London in 1668, the second in 1672. The yearly meeting was 
established in 1678. Encountering much opposition and 
severe persecution in England, many Friends emigrated to 
other lands, some of them arriving in this country at Bos- 
ton in 1656, whence they were subsequently scattered by 
persecution. 

The first yearly meeting in America is believed to have 
been held in Rhode Island in 1661. George Fox met with it 
in 1672, and in 1683 it was set off from the London yearly 
meeting. It was held regularly at Newport until 1878. 
Since that date it has alternated between Newport and 
Portland, Me. 

Yearly meetings were organized in Maryland in 1672, in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in 1681, in North Carolina in 
1708, and in Ohioin 1812, 





The Friends have no creed, no liturgy, and no sacrament. 
They accept the Old and New Testaments, are a Christian 
body, and have an unpaid ministry of both mea and 
women. Doctrinally they lay special stress on the direct 
revelation of the Spirit of God to each individual soul. 
They speak of this as “ the light,” and believe that it is 
universal and sufficient. They hold strongly to nenresist- 
ant principles, and refuse to engage in war or to take the 
legal oath. They practice great plainness in dress, do not 
generally cultivate music, and use quaint forms of speech. 
In worship they frequently sit silent for long periods. 

Their societies or congregations are usually called meet- 
ings, and their houses of worship meeting houses. Besides 
these meetings there are monthly meetings, including a 
number of particular meetings, quarterly meetings, em- 
bracing a number of monthly meetings, and yearly meet- 
ings, some of which extend over several States. The 
Friends are divided into four bodies in this country, popu- 
Jarly distinguished as the Orthodox, the Hicksite, the Wil- 
burite and the Primitive. 


THE FRIENDS (ORTHODOX), 

Orthodox Friends are evangelical in doctrine. They be- 
lieve in man’s utter ruin in the fall, the vicarious atone- 
ment, the deity of Jesus Christ, the resurrection of the 
body, eternal rewards and punishment, and the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. In theology they are Arminian. They 
do not use the outward rites of baptism or the Lord’s Sup- 
per, but accey!t the spiritual meaning of both. They ac- 
cord to woman full liberty in the ministry and every other 
position in the Church, the same as to man. 


VI.—SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (ORTHODOX), 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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THE FRIENDS (HICKSITE). 

Hicksite Friends are so named from Elias Hicks, a min- 
ister who was foremost in preaching the doctrines which 
led to the separation. They do not own the name Hicksite. 
Elias Hicks was born in 1749, and died in 1830. He was un- 
derstood to deny the deity of Jesus Christ, the vicarious 
atonement, the personality of Satan and eternal punish- 
ment, promulgating views generally held by Unitarians 
respecting the fall of man, the authority and inspiration 
of Scripture, etc. The separation took place in the Phila- 
delphia yearly meeting in 1827, and in New York, Balti- 
more, Ohioand Indiana in 1828, There was no separation 
in New England or NorthCarolina. The Genesee, in West- 
ern New York, and the Illinois yearly meeting were formed 
many years later. 


VIL—SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (HICKSITE). 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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SUMMARY BY YEARLY MEETINGS. 
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THE FRIENDS (WILBURITE). 

The Wilburite Friends are thus called because John 
Wilbur, of New England, was their principal leader in 
opposing Joseph J. Gurney and his teaching. They seceded 
from the orthodox body in the New England yearly meet- 
ing in 1845, in the Ohio in 1854, and in the Western Iowa 
and Kansas in 1877. They are very conservative and were 
unwilling to adopt the new methods of reform as the 
Church became aggressive in evangelistic and missionary 
work. They make much of the doctrine of the light 
within, holding that every man, by reason of the Atone- 
ment, has an inward seed, or light given him, which, as it 
is heeded, will lead him to salvation. They deny instan- 
taneous conversion and the resurrection of the body. The 
controlling portion of the Philadelphia yearly meeting 
hold to the views of Wilbur, but have never separated 
from the body of the Church further than to decline epis- 
tolary correspondence with ail branches. They are counted 
as orthodox, the not affiliating. 


VIII.—SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (WILBURITE). 
SUMMARY BY STATES. 






























































THE INDEPENDENT. 


ence of secret societies pernicious and forbid communicants 
all connection with them. They do not use modern hymns, 
but sing Psalms only. They were always opposed to slav- 
ery. In 1800, when attention was called to the fact that 
some of the members owned slaves, the presbytery enacted, 
without a dissenting voice, that ‘‘no slaveholder should be 
allowed the communion of the Church.” 


THE SYNOD OF THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 


In 1809 a synod was organized. A motion brought before 
this body in 1825 to open fraternal correspondence with the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church being de- 
feated,a number of ministers subsequently withdrew and 
joined the latter body. In 1883, a division occurred, result- 
ing in two organizations, both of which retained the same 
subordinate standards unchanged, but different in the ap- 
plication of them. The one, allowing its members to vote 
and hold office under the Government, is known as the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church (New Light) or General 
Synod, the other, still adhering to the old practice, as the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church (Old Light) or Synod. 

The Synod’s ‘‘terms of ecclesiastical communion” em- 
brace an acknowledgment of the Scriptures as the Word of 
God and only rule of faith and manners; of the whole doc- 
trine of the Westminster Confession and catechisms as 
founded upon the Scriptures; of the divine right of one un- 
alterable form of Church government as set forth by the 
Westminster Assembly; of the obligation upon the Church 
of the covenant entered into in 1871, in which are embodied 
the engagement of the national covenant and of the sol- 
emn league and covenant, so far as applicable in this land. 
The covénant of 1871 declares that those accepting it are 
pledged to labor for “‘a constitutional recognition of God 
as the source of all power, of Jesus Christ as the ruler of 
nations, of the Holy Scriptures as the supreme rule, and of 
the true Christian religion,” and to refuse to “ incorporate 
by any act with the political body until this blessed refor- 
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THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. arg gaat — — 
The Reformed Presbyterians of the United States, of reins A ae 
whom there are several branches, are ecclesiastically de- | THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED PRES- 
scended from the Cameronians, or Reformed Presbyterians BYTERIAN CHURCH. 


of Scotland, otherwise called Covenanters. The first pres- 
bytery in Scotland was organized in 1743. Eight years later 
the first Covenanter minister arrived in this country, and 
in 1774 the first presbytery of this Church in America was 
constituted. A few years later, the members of this pres- 
bytery, joining with a number of Seceders, as they were 
called, also a Scottish Presbyterian division, organized the 
Associate Reformed Church. A division in this body re- 
sulted in the formation of the Reformed Dissenting Pres- 
bytery, and the original presbytery being resuscitated, 
there were before the close of the century three branches of 
Reformed Presbyterians. 

The question of the relation of the Christian Church to 
civil government has ever been a prominent one among 
Reformed Presbyterians. All accept the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and Form of Church Government, and 
all occupy an attitude of protest against civil governments 
which do not recognize the headship of Chris} and the 
authority of God and his law. They differ, however, 
among themselves as to the extent to which this protest 
should be carried. Some refuse, because the Constitution 
of the United States does not acknowledge the existence of 
Almighty God, the supremacy of Christ, and the authority 
of the Scripture, to ‘‘incorporate with the political body,” 
and hence do not participate in elections and in certain 
other political rights and duties. Others continue to pro- 
test against ‘a godless government,” but do not refrain 
from voting. The Reformed Presbyterians deem the influ- 





This is the other body resulting from the division of the 
Reformed Presbyterion Church in 1833. They used to be 
popularly distinguished as ‘‘ New Lights.’”’ The General 
Synod holds equally with the Synod to the Westminster 
Standards, to the headship of Christ over nations, to the 
doctrine of “ public social covenanting,’’ to the exclusive 
use of the Psalms in singing, to restricted communion in 
the use of the sacraments, and to the principle of “dissent 
from all immoral civil institutions’; but allows its mem- 
bers to decide for themselves whether the Government of 
this country should be regarded as an immoral institution, 
and thus determine what duties of citizenship devolve 
upon them. They may, therefore, exercise the franchise 
and hold office, provided they do not in these civil acts vio- 
late the principle that forbids connection with immoral 
institutions. Many of them do participate in elections. 
Negotiations for the union of the General Synod and the 
Synod failed in 1890, because the latter would not agree to 
a basis which interpreted the phrase “incorporate with 
the political body ” as meaning ‘‘ such incorporation as in- 
volves sinful compliance with the religious defects of the 
written Constitution as it now stands, either in holding 
such offices as require an oath to support the Constitution 
or in voting for men to administer such offices.” 

The General Synod embraces five presbyteries, with 33 
organizations, the same number of edifice3, valued at $469,- 





000, and 4,602 communicants. The average seating capacity 
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March 81, 1899. 
of its edifices is 375, and their average value $14,212, which 


is an extremely high figure. 


XIL—REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
NORTH AMERICA (GENERAL SYNOD). 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
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THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN COVENANTED 

CHURCH. 


This body was organized in 1840 by two ministers and 
three elders, who withdrew from the Synod, or the branch 
known as the “ Old Lights,” on the ground that the latter 
maintained sinful ecclesiastical relations and patronized 
or indorsed moral reform societies with which persons of 
any religion or no religion were connected. Its terms of com- 
munion are somewhat stricter than those of the Synod. It 
is a small body, having only four organizations, with thirty- 
seven members, divided among three States. 


XIL—REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN COVENANTED 
CHURCH. 


SUMMARY BY STATES. 
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THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


This body was organized in 1883, in consequence of dis- 
satisfaction with the treatment of a question of discipline 
by the General Synod of the Reformed Church (New 
Lights). In the matter of participation in election it holds 
with the General Synod, and contrary to the Synod, that 
Christians may vote and be voted for regarding the Repub- 
lic as essentially a Christian republic. It has but 600 mem- 
bers in the United States, who belong to one congregation 
in Allegheny County, Penn. ~ 


XITI.—REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


SUMMARY BY PRESBYTERIES. 
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THE ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERIANS, 


The Associate Presbyterians began with a secession in 
1783 of Ebenezer Erskine and three other ministers from 
the Church of Scotland. Twenty years later the first asso- 
ciate presbytery in this country, that of Pennsylvania, 
was organized. In 1782 most of these Presbyterians, who 
held what are known as the Marrow doctrines, united with 
Reformed Presbyterians, whence came in course of time 
various bodies of Associate Reformed Presbyterians. There 
were Associate Presbyterians, however, who did not join 
this union, and these organized in 1801 a synod embracing 
several presbyteries. In 1858 there was a union of Associate 
and Associate Reformed Presbyterians, resulting in the 
United Presbyterian Church. Some Associate Presbyte- 
rians, however, remained separate still. These are known 
as the Associate Church of North America. 

The Associate Presbyterians were very pronounced 
against slavery. As early as 1800 the Associate Presbytery 
denounced slavery as immoral and unjustifiable. In 1811 
it repeated this declaration, and in 1831 it resolved to ex- 
clude slaveholders from its communion, losing thereby its 
Southern congregations. 

There are now four presbyteries, with thirty-one organi- 
zations and 1,053 communicants, scattered among eight 
States, the majority of them being in Pennsylvania and 
Iowa. They have twenty-three edifices, with an average 
seating capacity of 211 and an average value of $1,270, 
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THE ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD OF THE 
SOUTH. 


The union of Associate and Reformed Presbyterians in 
1782 resulted in a body called Associate Reformed Presby- 
terians. There have been various divisions bearing this 
name, but all have ceased to exist, having joined with 
Associate Presbyterians to form the United Presbyterian 
Church or been absorbed by other Presbyterian bodies, ex- 
cept the Associate Reformed Synod of the South. In con- 
sequence of differences in the General Synod of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church, which had been formed in 1804, on 
the psalmody and communion questions, the Associate 
Reformed Synod of the Carolinas withdrew in 1821 and 
became the next year an independent body, under the title 
of the Associate Reformed Synod of the South. 

The Synod accepts the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
with those sections treating of the power of civil magis- 
trates in ecclesiastical matters changed so as to eliminate 
their “‘ Erastian doctrine.” In 1871 the Synod also adopted 
a“ summary of doctrines,” consisting of thirty-five arti- 
cles, together with a brief declaration of church order and 
terms of communion. Its distinctive principles are con- 
tained in the sections concerning psalmody and the com- 
munion. Psalms only and not uninspired hymns may be 
used in worship, and persons “ holding to error or corrupt 
worship, or notoriously belonging to societies which so 
hold,” may not be admitted to the Lord’s Table. 

Connected with the Synod are eight presbyteries, with 116 
organizations, the same number of edifices, and 8,501 com- 
municants. Theaverage seating capacity of the edifices is 
319; their average value, $1,856. The main body of com- 
municants is to found in the two Carolinas and Tennessee. 


XV.—ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD OF THE 
SOUTH. 
menue BY STATES. 
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THE SPIRITUALISTS. 


What is known as modern spiritualism began with 
“‘demonstrations” in the Fox family in Hydesville, N. Y., 
in March, 1848. The same phenomena had been common 
in Shaker communities before that date, and, indeed, in 
almost all ages and among many different peoples; but it 
was then that these demonstrations, generally in the form 
of rappings, began to be interpreted as communications 
from the disembodied spirits of men and women who had, 
in the ordinary course of Nature, passed away, but whose 
spirits were still in a living and active state. From this 
time individuals began to investigate these spirit manifes- 
tations, circles began to be formed, mediums were discov- 
ered, lecturers recognized, and a literature established. 

Spiritualists claim that the miracles of Christ are ex- 
plained by the central doctrine of their belief, and they re- 
gard the demonstrations of spiritualism as establishing by 
evidence the fact of a future life. They do not hold that 
God is a personal being, but that he exists in all things. 
Eternal progression is the law of the spirit world, and 
every individual will attain supreme wisdom and unalloyed 
happiness. 

A few Spiritualist societies employ permanent speakers, 
but usually they appoint lecturers for limited terms, vary- 
ing from a week to several months. A large proportion of 
the lecturers are mediums, who are believed to speak 











under the influence or direction of the spirit who guides or 
controls them. They follow the scriptural injunction: 
“Take no thought how or what ye shall speak; for it shall 
be given you in that same hour what ye shall speak.” 
When a lecturer appears before an audience, therefore, he 
asks that a subject be given him, and when he receives it 
begins to speak upon it without hesitation. Summer gath- 
erings, or camp meetings, which continue from one to ten 
weeks, have become prominent among the Spiritualists. 
In 1891 twenty-two such meetings were held. 

The Spiritualists report 334 organizations, with thirty 
regular church edifices, not including halls, pavilions and 
other places owned or occupied bythem. There are 45,030 
members, and the value of the property reported, which 
includes camp grounds as well as church edifices, pavilions, 
etc., is $573,650, Not many of the halls are owned by them. 
There are members in thirty-six States, besides the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories of Oklahoma and 
Utah. Among the States Massachusetts has the greatest 
number, 7,345; New York stands second with 6,351, and 
Pennsylvania third with 4,569. 

XVI.—SPIRITUALISTS. 
SUMMARY BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
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The following ida summary of the Churches represented: 
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DR. MUNHALL IN JERSEY CITY. 


BY THE REV. EDWIN N. CRASTO. 





NEVER before in the history of the upper part of Jersey 
City and West Hoboken has there been such a remarkable 
religious awakening as has resulted from the efforts of 
Messrs. Munhall and Lowe, evangelists. 

The Palisade Methodist Episcopal Church, the Rev. Ed- 
win N. Crasto, pastor, the Baptist, under the Rev. Frank 
Fletcher, and the First Presbyterian, under the Rev. J. C. 
Egbert, D.D., united in extending a call to Dr. Munhall, 
who entered upon the work Sunday evening, March 6th. 
While at the outset it was clearly apparent that great re- 
sults were to be secured, the realizations have been far in 
excess of the most sanguine anticipations. A striking fea- 





ture of the entire work was the strong personality of the 


worker himself, which was sustained tothe very last. With 
fine physique, wide and varied experience, keen knowledge 
of human nature and high purpose to win for Christ, he 
ranks undoubtedly as a phenomenal character among 
Christian workers. Dr. Munhall was exceedingly careful, 
throughout the whole series of meetings, to explain scriptur- 
aily the heinousness of sin, the absolute helplessness of the 
sinner, the necessity of conviction, of repentance, willing- 
ness to forsake all known sin, dependence upon Jesus 
Christ for salvation, conversion and public confession of 
Christ as a personal Savior. 

Under such straightforward presentation of the Word, 
large and deeply interested audiences for three weeks filled 
the church, which was entirely inadequate to accommo- 
date all desiring to 2ttend. On more than one occasion 
overflow meetings were necessary, and even then many 
were unable to find admittance and were turned away 
disappointed. 

On Sunday, March 13th,a young people’s meeting was 
held, when, after a clear scriptural exposition of the text, 
Eccles. 12; 1, the audience was converted into a direct and 
personal conversational service, the great purpose being to 
persuade persons to accept Christ. As the result of this 
effort, 264 publicly acknowledged Christ to be their per- 
sonal Savior. 

A similar meeting was held for young men on the follow- 
ing Sunday, when a strong and plain discourse was deliv- 
ered upon the text Eccles. 11: 9. Ninety-three young men 
at this service openly avowed their present faith in Christ. 

During the progress of tbese remarkably powerful meet- 
ings, 2,000 persons have signified their desire to become 
Christians, while upward of 600 have, in the presence of the 
large gatherings, publicly acknowledged that they were 
saved from sin. 

The Bible readings, for which Dr. Munhall is justly cele- 
brated, proved among the most profitable and highly in- 
teresting features of these meetings; the constant increase 
in attendance positively demonstrated the appreciation of 
the hundreds of people who attended these readings 
whether a pleasant or unpleasant afternoon. 

The results of this most remarkable awakening are not 
difficult to gather. A few of them are: Church members were 
greatly quickened and enlightened as to their duties, to the 
Bible itself, to their Church, to their pastor, and to all 
the interests of life; the Bible was held up as the Word of 
God, needing reverent handling and most careful study; 
the doctrines of the Bible were clearly set before the masses, 
from the doctrine of Adamic sin to the resurrection state, 
including the scriptural teaching relativeto reward and 
punishment. 

Dr. Munhall proved himself a noble and loyal supporter 
of all the local pastors, and of pastors in general, urging 
upon all Christians a more liberal and generous support of 
them in their most responsible position. 

The closing service will be long remembered by those so 
fortunate as to find admission to the building. The new 
converts and Christian workers were allowed reserved seats; 
to the young Christians the most godly and sensible advice 
was given; they also were asked to give their testimony 
again as to their saving faith, and hundreds cheerfully re- 
sponded. 

Remarks of profound gratitude and highest commenda- 
tion were made by the pastors, Dr. J. C. Egbert voicing the 
sentiment not only of these, but of all the people, in stating 
that all had learned to ‘‘love the evangelists, and would be 
glad to see them again.” 

In accord with the suggestion of the Methodist pastor, all 
the people lifted their right hand, and said in unison, 
** Praise ye the Lord’’; and with these words echoing in the 
ears of all, this most remarkable religious awakening on 
Jersey City Heights, so far as the meetings are concerned, 
came to an end. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


+> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Congregational Churche: hes of England will be rep- 
resented at the Congregational National Council at Minne- 
apolis, next fall, by the Rev. John Brown, D.D., of Bedford, 
an ex-chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and by Mr. T. W. Harrison, of Hanley, Secre- 
tary of the Staffordshire Congregational Union. Dr. 
Brown is well known as the biographer of John Bunyan, 
and has already been in this country. 





.. The offer by the Mormons to the Commissioners of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the use 
of their large tabernacle at Salt Lake City with a choir of 
five hundred voices has been respectfully declined on the 
ground that the Presbyterians intend to hold meetings in 
the city explaining the work of the Presbyterian Church 
among the Mormons; and they do not feel that it would be 
right to hold such a meeting in the Tabernacle. They 
have secured the Opera House, and in addition expect to 
have sessions in the evangelical churches of the city. 


..The International Federation for the observance of 
Sunday, whose office is at Geneva, through their secretary, 
who was also secretary of the Sund: uy Rest Congress held 
during the Parjs Exposition, have sent a memorial to the 
directors of the World’s Exposition at Chicago. In this 
memorial they urge very earnestly that the Exposition be 
closed on Sunday for the benefit of the large number of 
employés, who will not only be allowed a time of physical 
rest, but will be enabled thus to discharge properly their 
religious duties. They also urge that the decision will have 
a serious influence upon Europe, where the lovers of Sun- 
day rest are striving by means of congresses and associa- 
tions to promote everywhere the wise use of the day. 


.... The first meeting of the City Evangelization Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States was held March 15th and 16th in Pittsburg, Penn., 
and was attended by delegates from every section of the 
country. Addresses were made by Mr. Horace Benton, of 
Cleveland, who was the originator of the Conference: also 





by the Rev. A. D. Traveller, of Chicago, Dr. Mains, of 
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Brooklyn, Dr. Pearson, of Cincinnati, and others. Reports 
were given from a large number of cities showing the con- 
dition of the Methodist Churches in those cities and the 
amount of church extension work that was being carried 
on. A constitution was adopted and incorporated in a 
memorial to the General Conference, together with a chap- 
ter which was requested to be inserted in the Discipline. 
The organization is to be entitled the City Evangelization 
Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its object is to 
bring into fraternal and mutually helpful relations the 
loeal societies of whatever name in cities of the United 
States working for city evangelization under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Churches. 


.... The past week has shown a good record in revival 
work in a number of places. The Rev. E. Payson Ham- 
mond has been conducting revival services at English 
Hall and some of the churches in New Haven, Conn., in 
connection with the city mission. The services have been, 
as ishis custom, largely for children. There have been 
open-air meetings with very large audiences. The singing 
has been conducted by Mr. Bissell, and Mr. Hammond has 
had associated with him in addresses the Rev. John C. 
Collins and the Rev. Mr. Mosman. The audiences were 
large, and the results of the work have been of the best. 
Mr. Collins pronounced the series the most successful he 
had witnessed in the city for many years. In Hartford, 
Conn., special services have been held in the First and 
Fourth Baptist churches by Major Whittle and Mr. George 
C. Stebbins. Union meetings were held as well as sepa- 
rate meetings, and the after meetings were also well at- 
tended. The meetings closed on March 23d, after which 
Major Whittle and Mr. Stebbins left for Philadelphia, 
where they have begun a series of extra services at the 
Alexander Presbyterian Church; the Fifth Baptist, Cen- 
tral, Congregational and Spring Garden Methodist Episco- 
pal churches, will unite in these meetings. In Altoona, 
Penn., there have been union evangelistic services con- 
ducted by the Rev. M. S. Rees, which have proved success- 
ful, large numbers of men being present at afternoon and 
evening services. There were a large number of inquirers, 

.and multitudes were turned away unable to gain admis- 
sion. The work is moving the whole city. Special services 
held at Lewistown, Penn., during the early part of Febru- 
ary, have resulted in a large number of additions to the 
Church. At Bloomsburg, Penn., the evangelist, the Rev. 
Arthur J. Smith, has been conducting a most successful 
revival work with the Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist 
and Evangelical churches. Union meetings were held in 
the Opera House, which was filled to its utmost capacity. 
While too early yet to calculate full results, all who have 
watched it affirm that the highest expectations of those 
who planned and carried it forward have been more than 
met. In Easton, Penn., the season has been one of marked 
religious activity, the different churches receiving large. 
accessions, and the various organizations have accom- 
plished an exceptionally good work. At Phcenixville, 
Penn., the Rev. Thomas Needham, one of the four broth- 


ers engaged in evangelistic work, recently closed a season 
of successful meetings in the Baptist church. The Rev. 
George C. Needham has also been conducting union meet- 
ings with the churches at Mt. Vernon, N. He will go 
in April to North Carolina to conduct Bible conventions 
and special evangelism, expecting to use an immease 
tent which will accommodate several thousand people. 
The Stockholm Church, Winthrop, N. Y., under the regu- 
lar work of its pastor, has been rejoicing in a successful 
religious work in which a large number of persons were 
converted. A systematic visitation of the whole region 
abvut brought within the knowledge of the committee 
every unconverted person, and during the meetings, which 
lasted for two weeks, the church was filled constantly. 
The Rev. B. Fay Mills and Mr. Greenwood, after closing 
their work at Cincinnati, went to Portland, Ore., arriving 
. there March llth. The first services were held on the 18th 
in the Tabernacle, where fully three thousand persons were 
resent, the crowd overflowing to the Grace Methodist 
hurch near by. Mr. Mills is conducting the meetings on 
the same general principle as he did those in Cincinnati, 
and the results are already becoming apparent. 














Missions. 


HOSTILITY TO EVANGELICAL WORK IN 
GREECE. 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT, 








THE fact of the xitack upon the Greek Evangelical 
Church at the Pirzux, its being bombarded more than an 
hour with stones while fifteen people were shut up in it, 
unable to escape without being exposed to these missiles 
and to the mob making the attack, the final dismantling 
and pillage of the building and the burning of the Bibles, 
hymn books and various other things—all this has already 
been made known to the world through dispatches. 

I do not know in what shape the information was sent to 
America, but knowing that there were many errors in the 
telegrams sent to England and to the continental papers 
it may be well to notice some of them. 

1. It was not true that Dr. Kalopothakes and others 
“were rescued by the intervention of the military.”’ The 
military did not appear till the work of destruction was 
complete, and long after all had escaped through the signal 
protecting care of God and the kindness of individuals in 
the crowd. 

2. It is not true that the building belonged to an Ameri- 
can mission. It was erected only three years ago, and the 
relations of the evangelical work in Greece with the Ameri- 
can churches were dissolved at the close of 1885, the work 
since that time being carried on by the Greeks themselves 
independently. 

3. It is not true that the riot was a momentary outbreak 
on the part of street boys. There have been some Chris- 
tian efforts at the Pirseus for several years; but the interest 
has been more marked since the native churches assumed 
the responsibility and especially since tne opening of this 
place of worship in 1889. The evidence of progress awaken- 
ed the fears of the clergy, and a club was formed to sustain 
preaching at the Pirzeus with the openly avowed object of 
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putting down the evangelical movement. This would have |. 
been legitimate endugh if there had not been at these serv- 
ices gross misrepresentations of the character and teach- 
ing of Evangelicals, calculated to awaken both the preju- 
dices and passions of the hearers. From time to time there 
appeared also exciting articles in the papers greatly exag- 
gerating the growth of the movement and the consequent 
danger to the established Church, and calling upon the 
Synod and Government to interfere. In one article it was 
said that “half the Pireus was being proselyted.” Dr. 
Kalopothakes was always represented as a “‘ missionary,’’ 
‘a ready instrument in the hands of foreign propaganda,” 
etc. They were unwilling to acknowledge that it could 
be a voluntary Greek movement originating in conviction. 

The deep hostility of the Greeks to any interference in 
religious matters, and indeed in any matter, had made the 
Evargelical Greeks feel the need of freeing themselves as 
early as possible from this reproach; hence their with- 
drawal from the mission. But it takes a long time to up- 
root an old idea, and the majority of the people still look 
upon the Protestant movement as simply a foreign one—a 
view which was strengthened by the persistence of a public 
claim upon Greece as a mission field long after all foreign 
work here had ceased. Last spring the Synod issued an 
encyclical letter against the Evangelicals, which was pub- 
lished in the papers, and read in all the churches of the 
kingdom. 

Incited in this way, it was not strange that the street 
boys and students found their diversion in annoying Evan- 
gelicals on the streets. In November they began to come 
in considerable numbers to the services, in order to make 
disturbance. Dr. Kalopothakes was not himself preaching, 

but was usually present. Every effort was made to induce 
the boys to desist, but without success. In January there 
was a very disugreeable demonstration on the occasion of 
a wedding, the bridal party being hooted at and pelted 
with decayed fruit and vegetables, and even stones. 

Things came to such a pass that complaint was finally 
made to the authorities, and a few arrests followed. After 
trial five boys, students in the gymnasium, were con- 
demned to two months’ imprisonment. They appealed to 
a higher court, and in the meantime were left at full lib- 
erty, and used it to stir up the riots that followed. On the 
Sunday after the trial there was much excitement in the 
streets, and several of the congregation were maltreated on 
their way home; but neither Dr. Kalopothakes nor the 
preacher were molested at that time. 

The demonstration, however, was so grave that it was 
thought prudent to appeal to the authorities for protection 
on the next Sunday, and in response an order was given by 
the Chief of the Police at Athens to the department at the 
Pirzeus to send a sufficient force for the protection of the 
services, and to call out the military, if necessary, to pre- 
serve quiet in the streets. 

The matter was also brought before the Minister of the 
Interior; but his secretary, with whom the paper was left, 
said he would not give any assurance that it would receive 
attention. 

In view of these facts the riot assumes a much graver as-’ 
pect than the mere outbreak of a few boys. The attack 
was premeditated;.and tho the authorities were cognizant 
of the danger no steps were taken to prevent it. They 
probably did not think it would be carried to such a length. 
Three policemen, it is true, were sent to be at the church 
during the service, but nothing was done to prevent the 
attack or to arrest it; for the terrible bombardment went 
on for more than an hour before the doors were forced. 
Then the storming ceased so that egress was possible. The 
ringleaders, who had burst in, were soon intent on plun- 
der, and the great mass of the people outside were less hos- 
tile, for, tho completely in their power, all those escaping 
from the house were permitted to escape with very little 
injury, and asylum was given both to Dr. and Mrs. Kalopo- 
thakes in Greek houses near. 

The voice of the press has been unanimous against the 
outrage, and all good citizens disclaim any sympathy with 
it. 

The Greeks boast themselves a liberty-loving people, and 
the Orthodox Church claims to be tolerant. . The action of 
the authorities with reference to this disgraceful outrage 
and the attitude of the Church toward it will show how 
far both are imbue with the spirit they claim. Itis ru- 
mored that in a church at the Pirzeus yesterday the offici- 
ating ecclesiastic said that there was already a movement 
toward a resumption of efforts on the part of Evangelicals 
and that it must be crushed down again! The political 
crisis just now makes it more difficult, and the Evangelicals 
are disposed to wait patiently in order not to complicate 
matters. The services go on without interruption at 
Athens, and the persecuted people show an excellent spirit. 
ATHENS, GREECE. 








Diblical Research. 
JOSEPHUS CONCERNING CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
LATELY PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 








In his notice of Niese’s edition of Josephus (March 10th), 
Professor Pick mentions the fact that Niese treats the 
famous passage of the “‘ Antiquities,” xviii, 3, 3, as entirely 
spurious. He also mentions that a chief consideration in 
the case is the passage in Origen (“‘ Contra Celsum,” I, p. 
35) which speaks-of Josephus as one who “ did not believe 
in Jesus as Christ,’ altho in the same passage praising 
“James the brother of Jesus who is called Christ’; for 
such are Origen’s words, quoting from the ‘‘ Antiquities,”’ 
xx, 9,1, as sustained by Niese’s text. 

There are noteworthy facts concerning this passage to 
which attention may well becalled. Three different views 
have been held concerning it. As late as the sixteenth 
century it had passed unquestioned, as wholly genuine. 


bility of some of its statements with the undoubted posi- 
tion and views of Josephus as an unconverted Jew, which 
went.to the extent of declaring the entire passage to be 
spurious. This opinion has apparently been predominant 
in later times. A third class of writers, represented by the 
candid historian Gieseler, not content with the summary 
but easy decision, after a careful consideration of the text 
asit lies before us, and the circumstances of the case, have 
reached the conclusion that the original text contained the 
general historic facts concerning Christ, and that certain 
interpolations, not difficult of detection, have been added. 
They think that the statement of Origen has not only been 
pressed beyond its bearings, but that it contains implica- 
tions of an opposite kind. They think that the analysis of 
this passage, taken in connection with other portions of 
Josephus, fully sustains their view. Nor can they so easily 
set aside the fact of the universal agreement of the numer- 
ous codices of three different works. Thus, all Niese’s 
codices which contain the eighteenth book of Josephus 
(someseven or eight) contain this passage. Themanuscripts 
(fifteen) referred to in Schwegler’s edition of Eusebius’s 
“Ecclesiastical History,’’ apparently without exception, 
contain the passages. It is also found in the texts of his 
“ Demonstratio Evangelica,”’ altho the number of codices 
there is not readily ascertainable. There are only slight 
and unimportant variations in the readings. Now it is 
easy to say that all thisis accounted for by the fact that 
these works were chiefly or solely copied by Christians. 
But it is hardly convincing. That glosses should have 
been added isa much more satisfactory supposition than 
that an entire section should have been foisted into all 
these copies, one of the treatises—the original—being a 
Jewish work, and having the possibility of some Jewish 
transmission also. 

A recent and acute presentation of this view of the pas- 
sage is a monograph by Gustav Adolph Miiller, published 
at Innsbruck, 1890. He avails himself of the literature of 
the subject, and adds some important considerations to the 
discussion. His view is that of Gieseler with slight differ- 
ence of detail. The texts of both will be found at the end 
of this article. The chief points of the argument, mainly 
but not exclusively as gathered up by Miiller, and differ- 
ently arranged, are as follows: 

1. The agreement of all known manuscripts in contain- 
ing this section is a very strong prima facie consideration, 
in other cases decisive, that some such passage was a part 
of the history. And the presence of Christian glosses does 
not justify the rejection of the whole, even of those portions 
that bear traces of the Jew. 

2. Josephus does elsewhere speak of Christ, when he re- 
cords (x, 9, 1), that Albinus ‘‘ assembled the Sanhedrim of 
judges, and brought before them the brother of Jesus who 
was called Christ, whose name was James, and some others 

and delivered them to be stoned.’? Niese does not 
venture to bracket this passage, altho he says in a note, 
* there are those who think it interpolated.” 

8. A mention of Christ’s career as an historic fact of ex- 
citing interest finds its fitting place at this point in 
Josephus’s narrative. The assertion, sometimes made, 
that it breaks the connection, is the reverse of the truth, 
In this chapter Josephus is narrating the disturbances 
aroused among the Jews in the time of Pilate, in some of 
which Pilate was concerned; in the first section, the trouble 
connected with his bringing Cesar’s effigies into Jerusa- 
lem; in the second, the trouble and bloodshed connected 
with his introduction of water into the city; in the third 
section, the excitement connected with the career and exe- 
cution of Christ, transactions not only too prominent to be 
passed over, but formidable to Pilate himself. The section 
immediately following narrates another great calamity 
“about the same time,” which “put the Jews into dis- 
order”? and resulted in their banishment from Rome, an 
account which concludes the chapter. The passage in 
question belongs where it is found. 

4. Some such historic statement concerning Christ har- 
monizes with the method of Josephus and closely adjusts 
itself to other portions of his narrative. Thus in this same 
eighteenth book, a few pages later, in an appropriate con- 
nection he devotes a still longer section to ‘“‘ John, who was 
called, the Baptist,” describing the main facts of his career 
and the “crowds that came around him,” calling him “a 
good man ”’ who “ required the Jews to practice righteous- 
ness toward each other and piety toward God,” but who 
was put to death because “‘ Herod feared his great influ- 
ence.”?’ He mentions the belief among the Jews that the 
destruction of Herod’s army came from God as a punish- 
ment for his treatment of John. No one seems even to have 
questioned the genuineness of this passage. But in view 
of the intimate relation of John and his disciples to Jesus, 
and the still greater excitement and publicity of Christ’s 
career, culminating not at a distant fortress but at Jerusa- 
lem, the capital, how strangely singular and out of keeping 
would have been the omission of all reference to these 
events. E 

5. Motives historical, national and personal alike re- 
quired such mention at his hands. The Christians were 
now a great body even in Rome, as we learn from Tacitus 
and other sources, made specially prominent by Nero. It 
was for the historian of the Jews in writing of Judea to 
recognize in the proper place the fact of their origin there 
and under a Roman governor. It was for a Jew to call 
attention to the distinction between the Jewish nation as 
such and this disturbing sect. And as Josephus had 
become, through the friendship of Vespasian and Titus, 
associated with the Flavian family, bearing himself the 
name of Flavius Josephus, and had seen at least two 
members of that family suffering for the Christian faith, 
namely the Cunsul Flavius Clemens, Vespasian’s nephew, 
put todeath by Domitian, and Flavia Domitilla, his wife, 
and Domitian’s niece, banished to the Island of Pon- 
dataria, some reference to the sect of Christians lay 
specially in his way. It is not unreasonable to find some 
dim reminiscence of the still living Domitilla in the clos- 
ing words, ‘‘ The tribe of Christians is not extinct to the 








Then came a natural reaction, founded on the incompati- 


present day.” 
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6. There is, as Miiller acutely suggests, some appearance 
that Tacitus himself had drawn his facts from the reading 
of this passage of Josephus, his older centemporary. For, 
while condemning the “superstition,” he, like Josephus, 
has no word of condemnation for Christ, but gives the 
simple facts stated by Josephus that Christ was its author 
‘and that he was executed in the reign of Tiberius and 
while Pilate was procurator. There is even a verbal cor- 
respondence; for Josephus writes that ‘‘ the tribe of Chris- 
tians was named from him,” and Tacitus that ‘‘ he was the 
author of this name.” 

7. Deducting the clearly Christian glosses, the account of 
Josephus is not altogether colorless, but somewhat distinctly 
reflects the sentiments of his countrymen. Even the phrase, 
“a doer of wonderful (or strange) works,” is but the senti- 
ment expressed by the multitude and apparently admitted 
by the rulers (John 11: 47); and in one instance expressed by 
the very. word used by Josephus (rapddofa, Luke 5: 26), 
and occurring nowhere else in the New Testament. The 
phrase is noncommittal, and conveys even less than was 
admitted by the Jews before and after the time of Josephus. 
It leads to the next. statement that Christ drew away or 
won over to himself many Jews and many Greeks. Here in 
@ disguised form is the very charge brought against Christ 
by his contemporaries ‘during his ministry, and made 
prominent and prevalent with Pilate, that “he perverteth 
the nation,” and “‘stirreth up the people, teaching through- 
out all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place” (Luke 
28: 2,5, 14). Another slight Jewish touch appears in the 
statement that this was not a purely Jewish movement, 
but an appeal also to the Greek element; and a still strong- 
er one in the statement that he was condemned to the 
eross at the suggestion, or rather on the evidence “of the 
first men among us.” Of the same nature is the faint 
closing remark, not that he had a great number of follow- 
ers, but that the community of Christians “‘ is not extinct 
to this day.” These things surely did not come from a 
Christian hand. 

8. The passage of Origen used for the rejection of the 
whole passage, on the one hand fails to discredit anything 
but the Christian glosses, and on the other hand gives rea- 

son to believe that this passage without the glosses was 
before him. The remark of Origen is this: 


“For in the eighteenth book of his ‘ Antiquities’ Josephus 
bears witness to John appearing as Baptist, and promising purifi- 
cation to the baptized; and he himself, tho disbelieving in Jesusas 
Christ, when, in seeking the cause for the fall of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the temple, he ought to have said that the conspir- 
acy against Jesus brought these things upon the people because 


they rejected the predicted Christ, he, I say, like an unwilling 


man, coming not far from the truth, says that this happened to 
the Jews to avenge James the just, the brother of him who was 
called Christ, inasmuch as they slew this most righteous man.” 


Now this testimony of Origen excludes, with some other 
things, the words “‘ this was the Christ,” unless we sup- 
pose with Miiller that it originally read “‘ He who was 
called Christ’’ (as in xx, 9, 1), which would explain the 
subsequent information concerning the name Christian. 
Butas Origen’s life was practically a century later than 
that of Josephus, whence did he gain his knowledge of the 
attitude of Josephus except from this eighteenth book, and 
the negative aspect of this passage? And his complaint 
that Josephus did not say that ‘ the conspiracy against 
Christ was the cause” of the Jewish calamities, loses 1ts 
special pertinency and emphasis, except as Josephus did 
mention the conspiracy (‘‘ the suggestion of the first men 
among us’’), but was silent concerning its effects. 

The conclusion thus reached is that the main historic 
statement is genuine,and known to Origen, but that be- 
tween his time and that of Eusebius Christian copyists 
had added and widely spread these interpolations. 

The objections raised are disposed of thus: The Chris- 
tian tone and statements, as obvious interpolations, not 
known to the great scholar, Origen, his remark bearing 
only against these; the silence of previous writers (e.g., 
Justin Martyr) as entirely natural when the main facts of 
Christ’s life were not called in question, and when, also, 
the testimony of the Jew Josephus would have no pertinency 
or weight for their class of readers; the alleged interrup- 
tion of the connection untrue, in fact. In addition to these 
objections, attention has been galled: to the omission by 
Justus of Tiberias (a contemporary of Josephus) of any 
allusion to Christ or his followers. The fact is known only 
through the statement of Photius, his history being lost. 
But from the account given by both Photius and Josephus 
of the character of the man and the quality of his history, 
his silence would seem to be of little importance, far less 
even than the precarious weight of silence in other cases. 

Such are some of the considerations which indicate the 
original work of the Jew, and the subsequent patchwork 
of the Christian. Briefly as they are stated their force is 
obvious. But in view of the complications of the case, the 
pass-ge can be referred to, of course, only with qualifica- 
tions. Miiller argues for retaining the (modified) clause 
“he was called the Christ,” as necessary to the subsequent 

derivation of the name “Christians,” and supposes an 
omitted clause of more positive unbelief, neither of which 
suggestiens is indispensable. : 

Using Whiston’s translation as heretofore, for the con- 
venience of readers, with brackets for Gieseler’s omissions, 
and parentheses for Miiller’s, italics for Miiller’s supplied 
word, and dots for his supposed wanting clause, the result 
would be thus indicated: 


** Now there was about this time (a wise man, [if it be lawful to 
call him a man, for he was]) a doer of wonderful works, [ (a 
teacher of such me as receive the truth with pleasure)]. He 
drew over to him many of the Jews and many of the Gentiles. 
Ut was he whe was called the Christ.] And when Pilate, at the 
suggestion of the principal men among us, had condemned him to 
the cross, those that loved him at the first did not forsake him; 
[(for he appeared alive again the third day, as the divine proph- 
ets had foretold these and ten thousand other things concerning 
him)] . . . and the tribe of Christians, 30 named from him, 
are not extinct to this day.” 

HANOVER, N. H. 





Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 10TH. 
THE KING IN ZION.—Ps. 2. 


NoTEs.—This Psalm has no author’s name attached, and 
itis mere guesswork who wrote it and at what date. It 
may belong to the time of Solomon, or be considerably 
later. Being in the first of the five collections it is probably 
one of the older Psalms. “The nations.” —The heathen 
nations around. ‘Kings,’ “rulers,” are represented as con- 
federated against the king who rules in Jerusalem; but the 
language is so general that no date is indicated. “ His 
anointed.”—That is, the king. The reference is not pri- 
marily to our Lord...——“‘ Their bands.”—The bands of 











one in interest. The “bands” or ‘‘cords” would seem to- 
be the authority which held these nations in subjection. 
“ Shall laugh.”—A strong anthropomorphic figure in- 
dicating the absurdity of the attempt to escape from 
Jehovah’s authority. “Vet have I set my king.”— 
Verse 6 is what Jehovah says in his “‘sore displeasure” at 
the rebels. “* T will tell of the decree.””—Here the king 
speaks, Frequently in the Psalms there is a dramatic 
change of speakers. “Thou art my son.” —The king is 
often called Jehovah’s son as well as his anointed. 
“This day have I begotten thee.” —That is, I have made thee 
my son, by establishing thee as king “Witha rod of 
tron.” —The king is here represented as a great warrior, 
with a great iron mace, rushing against his enemies and 
smiting them right and left. ‘‘Now therefore be wise.” 
—Here the speaker changes again to the person of the 
Psalmist. “Ve judges.”—Same here as kings—who 
were called judges sometimes, as in the time of the Judges 
before Saul, or the rulers of the Phenicians.—_§—“‘ Kiss 
the son.” —That is, submit to the king, kissing his feet in 
sign of submission. 

Instruction.—The reader must keep distinct in mind the 
original meaning of this Psalm, which applied to an earth- 
ly king in Jerusalem, and the spiritual application of it 
to Jesus Christ made in the New,Testament, as in 
Hebrews 1: 5. Jesus was the Anointed, the King, the only 
begotten Son of God in a higher sense than any successor 
of David, and the language of the Psalm found a fuller 
meaning as applied to him. ; 

Rebellion against the lawful authority of God is unspeak- 
ably unreasonable. Why, asks the Psalmist very perti- 
nently, why should men rebel against God? Rebellion, 
sin, is infinitely foolish and absurd. Think of God’s power; 
think of his threatenings, of the certainty that he will do 
his pleasure, and it is most extraordinary that men should 
not obey God. Sin is not only exceeding sinful, but it is 
the hight of folly. It is the fool that says, ‘“ There is no 
God.” 5 

Let ten kings, or a thousand kings set themselves against 
God, and it is of no more importance than if one beggar 
did it. The agreement of the multitude to do evil amounts 
to hothing. We had better be alone with God than in all 
that foolish and feeble company. God will dash them in 
pieces. Don’t feel emboldened to do wrong because a mul- 
titude do evil. 

God identifies himself with his people. Jehovah is with 
his anointed king. Jesus identifies himself ‘‘ with one of 


the least of these my brethren.”’ One who stands by them 
stands with God. 

It is a rather old Hebrew form of thought to speak of 
God as laughing and mocking at his enemies. It is a bet- 
ter thought that he has no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but implores them to turn and repent and live. 
Punishment is his strange work, not anything that he 
delights in or laughs at. He loves to forgive. 

The promise of dominion made to the king is fulfilled 
magnificently to Jesus Christ. The nations are his inher- 
itance, and the uttermost parts of the earth his possession. 
The world is rapidly comizg under his sway. Even now 
Christian lands rule the world. | 

In a peculiar sense Jesus Christ is God’s Son. He was 

with the Father from the beginning; but he was declared 
to be the Son of God with power when God raised him from 
the dead, just as the king was made Jehovah’s son when 
he was gene king. 
_ This old Psalm says: ‘Serve Jehovah with fear and re- 
joice with trembling.” The New Testament tells us to 
serve him with love and to rejoice with a peace that pass- 
eth understanding. 

The first Psalm had a “ blessed,’ and so has the second. 
In the first Psalm the blessedness was ascribed to those 
who do not_consort with the wicked, but who delight in 
God’s law. Here the blessed are they who trust in Jehovah. 
They are the same; they delight in his law, and they keep 
out of the way of the ungodly, because they trust in 
Jehovah. They not only fear him, but they love him and 
they delight in his law, and meditate on it day and night. 
They are bl . -They have all the infinite might of God 
on their side. They will be victorious because God is sure 
to be victorious, There are no blessed people like them. 
Indeed, we can use this beautiful word blessed of no one 
else. We call some wicked people lucky, but they are 
never blessed. 

The lesson of the day for us is, that we kiss the Son, that 
we submit to God, that we serve him with fear and love. 
It is reasonable; it is prudent; it is right; it is blessed. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

ALLEN, W. F., Iowa, called to Clyde, Kan. 
BATTLE, H. W., Wilson, N.C., accepts call to Petersburg, Va. 
BREACH, W. H., Spencer, Ia., called to Winchester, Ill. 
BRYANT, J. F.. Harlan, Ia., resigns. 
CADE, Baytus, Louisburg, N. C., called.to Richmond, Va. 
EVANS, Joun, Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Westerly, R. I. 
HORR, GrEorGE E., Summit, accepts call to Bergen Point, N. J. 
JOLLY, W. T,, Ashland, Ky., called to Richmond, Va. 
— W. W., D.D., Richmond, Va., called to Louisville, 


y. 

LARISON, G. H., died March 9th, Lambertville, N. J. 

MASON, pianos P., D.D., died March 17th, Chelsea, Mass., 
aged dd. 


MILLER, J. J., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 
MYRLAND, E. L., La Crosse, Wis., called to Oldham, 8. D. 
NORTON, H. E., Sioux Falls, accepts call to Dell Rapids, S. D. 


— E. M., Tom’s River, N. J., accepts call to Plantsville, 
‘onn. 





Jehovah and the J ewish king, the two being identified as” 


STILLWELL, H. F., Freehold, called to Camden, N, J. 
SW. ay Sing ANDREW, Sioux City, Ia., accepts call to Big Springs, 


TOPE, J. B., Thompsonville, Wis., called to Corydon, Ia. 
WEEKS, E. G., Conshohocken, called to Bloomsburg, Penn. 
WOODSUM, A. E., Chelsea, accepts call to Lexington, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDREWS, Davin W., Hobart, Ind., resigns. 


AUNKS, Frank M., Hood River Valley, Ore., accepis call to 
Leonidas, Mich. 
BRADLEY, WiL1t14M, New Haven, Mich., resigns. 


eer Exmer J., Lyndon and St. Johnsbury Center, Vt., re- 
gns. 


BROOKS, Epwarp L., Camden and Westchester, Ind., accepts 
call to Fort Recovery, O. 

BROWN, CLARENCE T,, Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Olivet, Mich, 

BROWN, Dantet M., Indianapolis, Ind., accepts call to Central 
ch, Dayton, O. 

BURGESS, Epmunp J., Wolverine, called to Shelby, Mich. 


BURROUGHS, Wii.1AM A., Prattville, Mich., accepts cali to 
Andrews, Ind. 


CHASE, CHARLES E., Port Angeles, Washb., resigns. 


ss ABRAHAM A., Wahoo, accepts call to Fairmont, 
Neb, 


DEKAY, GreorGeE H., Greenwich, O., resigns. 


FLAGG, Rurvs C., Wells River, Vt., accepts call to presidency of 
Ripon College, Wis 


FLANDERS, CHARLES N., Martinez, accepts call to Porterville, 
‘al. 


FONDA, Jesse L., Rantoul, accepts eall to Providence, Hl. 


se gai CHARLEs D., Oneida, Ill., accepts call to Billings, 
Mont. 


GRANGE, WALLACE S., Chicago Sem., called to Hankinson, 8. D. 

GUILD, CHARLEs L., Enosburg, called to Greensboro, Vt. 

HAYNES, Epwarp C., West Torrington, Conn., resigns. 

HOOKER, GrorGE E., Cheney and Medical Lake, is to give his 
whole time to Medical Lake, Wash. 

HUTCHINS, Henry L., Kensington, Conn., resigns. 

JENKINS, Davin T., Cando, N. D., resigns. 

KETTLE, W1L.1AM, Chicago, accepts call to Elburn, Il. 

LADE, JAmEs, Wells, Me., resigns. 


Layee t., WILFRD, Saranac, Mich., accepts call to Stratford, 
nt. 


LIVINGSTON, WiLu1aM F., North Abington, Mass., resigns. 

McCORD, Roserr L., Sheffield, [ll., called to Lake View, Ia. 

McNUTT, GrorGE L., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

MERRITT, ELBRIDGE W., Andover, Conn., resigns. 

MILES, THOMAS M., Merrimac, Mass., called to Bristol, Conn. 

MOSES, LEONARD H., Villard, Minn., resigns. 

PRESTON, Emer E., Belknap, Ia., accepts call to Oakiand, Ca lL 

REXFORD, GEorGE W., Plankinton, called to Mitchell, 8. D. 

RIGGS, HeRMAN C., Binghamton, called to supply South ch., 
Rochester, WN. ¥. 

REED, Wi1114M E., ord. March 4th, Avoca, Ia. 

ROBERTS, Rosenrt E., Williamsburg, accepts call to Gomer, Ia, 


ROLLINS, GeorGE S., Chicago Sem., called to Valley City, N. D., 
and to Waukesha, Wis. 


SLOCUM, GrorGE M. D., Toledo, Ia., resigns. 
eras. EpwARpD G., Andover Sem., accepts call to Penacook, 


STERLING, GEeorGE, Dunbarton, N. H., resigns. 
STU — Ww. H., Mitchell, accepts call to Manson and Cen- 
ter, Ia. 


Tae A. EuGENE, Cleveland, 0., called to Third ch., St, 
uis, Mo. 


TURNER, James, Baldwin, accepts call to Vanderbilt, Mich. 
bier wo J. SPENCER, accepts call to Second ch., W. Win- 
sted, Conn. 


WEYLER, SAmust, Yale Sem., ord. March Ist, Denver, Col. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
cage: FRANK M., Mattewan, N. Y., accepts call to Clinton, 
a. 
COLSON, L. G., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Pen Argyl, 
P q 


enn 


DAVIS, W. 8., Chicago, called to Aledo, MT. 

FINLEY, J. M., Parma, O., resigns. 

JACQUES, JABEz R., died March 23d, Abingdon, II. 

McCARTY, ERNEST S., Western Theo. Sem., called te Edgewood, 


enn. 

McINTYRE, Josepu, Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Strasburg, 
enn. 

McWILLIAMS, T. S., Chillicothe, 0., accepts call to Montreal, 
anada. 

NELSON, SyBranpt, Fairville, called to North Gage and South 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DAVIDSON, F. E., Free Baptist, Brockton, Mass., resigns. 
GRAY, W. je United Pres., Cabin Hill, N. Y., resigns. 
NEU, OuRISTIAN, Moravian, Bethlehem, Penn., died March 23d, 


aged 70. 
RUTHERFORD, W. D., Luth., Gettysburg, called to Steelton, 
enn. 


School and Coilege. 


Pror. EUGENE WAMBAUGH, now of Iowa State Uni. 
versity, will be the Dean of the new Law School of Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland. He was trained at Har- 
vard, practiced law for nine years in Cincinnati, and is now 
finishing his third year as professor in Iowa State Uni- 
versity. Dr. C. R. Butler has been chosen the Dean 
of the new Dental School of Western Reserve University. 
John L. Woods, of Cleveland, has given %50,000 to the 
Woman’s College of the university, as a memorial to his 
wife. This sum makes up $225,000 which has been received 
in the first year of President Thwing’s administration. 
Henry E. Bourne, of Norwich, Conn., has accepted the chair 
of History in the Woman’s College, and Miss Emma M. 
Perkins, of Cleveland, the chair of Latin. 


....The Rev. J. W. Knappenberger, A.M., of Mercers- 
burg College, Penn., has been elected to the presidency of 
Allentown Female College, Allentown, Penn. This col- 
lege is under the care of the Reformed (German) Church, 
and has at present over one hundred and twenty students. 


Muhlenburg college for men, under the care of the Lutheran 
Church, is also located in that city. 


....Mr. James Strong, of Philadelphia, has endowed in 
the sum of $25,000 a Professorship of the English Bible at 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Penn. The new chair 
is a memorial. to Mr. Strong’s wife. Amanda Rupert 
Strong, and will include the chaplaincy of the college. 
This, we believe, is the fourth college in this country to 
organize such a chair. 


....Prof. E. G. Coy, head of the Greek Department at 


Phillips Academy; Andover, has been elected Head Master 
of the new Yale Preparatory School at Lakeville, Conn. 
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Literature. 

The prompt mention in owr list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
thetr publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notic-. 


MARK HOPKINS.* 


It is almost too soon to write the Life 
of Mark Hopkins. Not that there were 
great mysteries in the man or his history 
which time only can resolve; not that he 
was the center of controversies which 
must clear away before the truth could be 
recognized; but for the simpler reason 
that while his personal impression lies so 
strong and clear as it does yet on the 
minds and hearts of those who knew him 
it must be a task of very great, if not im- 
possible difficulty to produce what they 
will receive as an adequate Life. 

Presidext Carter’s volume, the latest 
published in the series of ‘“‘ American Re- 
ligious Leaders,” labors under this draw- 
back from the beginning. -The family to 
which President Hopkins belonged was 
old and distinguished in New England. 
The President and his brother, Professor 
Albert, had been so long the pride and de- 
light of Berkshire County and of Williams 
College that something like the glory of a 
legend had gathered around his person; 
and tho to those who knew him he was 
the simplest, most artless and unassuming 
of all legendary heroes, yet even for them 
he was and always will be one of the rare 
examples in whose composition the ideal 
stood as the first of all the real elements 
and component parts of his character. 

Such a man must always be hard to 
portray. The chances are a thousand to 
one that while his friends live any biog- 
raphy will more or less disappoint them. 
In the present case the author seems 
to be the first example of disappoint- 
ment with his work. He sets his 
subject up in one light aud then in 
another. He gives one sketch and tries 
hishand onanother. He dissects, he com- 
biaes, and fills the book with sketches 
which, tho they have cost him infinite 
pains, do not present te him the one satis- 
fying image of the master he loves and 
honors, but whose adequate portrait can 
hardly be presented in a series of sketches. 

Short of this the book is well done and 
has much to be said for it. Something of 
the indefiniteness which will strike close 
readers is in the subject himself. It reap- 
pears in the book because the author has 
done his work truthfully, and is rather a 
merit than a fault. . 

Dr. Hopkins had in him many elements 
of originality. But it was an originality 
that was revealed more in the constitu- 
tion of the man and in the compounding 
ef his individuality than in the work he 
was destined to do in the world. He was 
a very great teacher, a powerful and im- 
pressive preacher; he was a strong theolo- 
gian, and in the department of ethics and 
of apologetics he thought deeply and 
with much original ingenuity and pene- 
tration. Yet in no one of these directions 
can his achievement be separated from 
the man himself and discussed for its sys- 
tematic, objective value. As a teacher 
and college president he left no such dis- 
tinct impression as to method or theory 
in his own college or the other American 
colleges as President Woolsey, the great 
contemporary, between whom and him- 
self there were so many points of resem- 
blance. In theology, tho he always touched 
the subject with the touch of a master, 
the masterhood was rather that of the 
great teacher than of the theologian 
whose power lay in the line of original 
thinking. He approached this kind of 
creative power more nearly in his ethical 
work and in his discussion of Christian 
Evidences than anywhere else. Especially 
under the last head there was in his writ- 
ings a splendid comprehension of all the 
terms of the case, and an assertion of the 

morality and spirituality of man as the 
prime element in the problem which was in 
itself original ifnot wholly new. As to his 
ethical discussions of the nature of virtue 
we who have never been able to escape 
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from a certain impression of mystical 
illusion in reading what Dr. Hopkins 
published on this subject, cannot com- 
plain that his biographer’s account of 
this department of his work leaves it 
still in a somewhat unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. 

The character and function of the teach- 
er is an altogether different thing, and in 
this Dr. Hopkins shoue with the splendor 
of genius. It was this rare gift as a 
teacher which imparted its brilliancy to 
his other work as a preacher, as a theo- 
logian, and as president or professor. 
Every young man who had any capacity 
inhim for what was good responded to 
the touch which Dr. Hopkins laid on him. 
In his wonderful presence young men not 
only acquired knowledge, method, and 
the other results of good teaching; they 
found their own powers liberated, and 
in the case of many of them, for the first 
time in their lives, had that sense of awe 
mingled with motive impulse and hope 
which came from finding themselves in 
the responsible possession of personal 
powers. A teacher from whom every 
trace of didactics, of the schoolmaster and 
the martinet had vanished, he pre- 
sented himself before young men in 
the critical period of their lives like the 
bright and persuasive apparition which 
met Heracles in the beautiful fable of the 
two ways. 

No life of Mark Hopkins will satisfy 
those who knew him which does not con- 
centrate itself on this splendid realization 
of the ideal teacher as the particular 
revelation of his genius. It was a wholly 
unique realization—different from Wool- 
sey, different from Arnold, different from 
any other great teacher the country has 
known, and yet distinctly one that placed 
him in that rare and small company. 

The fault we have to find with President 
Carter is not that he has not been at pains 
enough, not that he has not told his story 
truly and carefully, but that he has 
not appreciated as he should how Dr. 
Hopkins’s genius lay in this realization and 
accepted it as the great note of a great 
life. 

The story of Dr. Hopkins’s early life 
previous to his college days at Williams 
is meager. President Carter says the 
materials are lost. In fact, the materials 
are scant throughout. The only corre- 
spondence remaining is that with the late 
Dr. Ray Palmer. From a purely personal 
point of view the chapter which contains 
it is the most interesting in the book, and 
makes the reader regret there is not more. 
It is hard to believe that Dr. Hopkins’s 
correspondence has so utterly perished 
and that more may not be recovered than 
this volume contains. We shall, at all 
events, cherish the hope. 

The history of American colleges fur- 
nishes no parallel to Dr, Hopkins’s con- 
nection with Williams. He was appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Rhetoric in 1830, President six years 
later, held that office until 1872, and died 
in 1887, still discharging the duties of the 
Professorship of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy. His connection with Wil- 
liams began in his twenty-eighth year and 
continued till he died in his eighty-fifth 
year, after having filled out the unprece- 
dented term of fifty-seven years of 
academic instruction in his Alma Mater. 

President Carter devotes two chapters 
to Dr. Hopkins’s connection with the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and to the critical de- 
bates which have recently disturbed the 
serenity of its history. Dr. Hopkins was 
chosen President of the Board in 1857, to 
succeed Mr. Frelinghuysen, and held the 
position when he died thirty years later. 
Up to that time the office of President had 
required little more of the incumbent than 
the duty of presiding over the annual 
meetings. He was not, as he is now, a 
member of the executive and administra- 
tive board, and could make himself felt in 

their counsels only indirectly. It hap- 
pened, therefore, that in the disagreement 
which arose between the President and 
the administrative directors of the Board 
Dr. Hopkins took his position independ- 
ently as an individual member of the 
Board and what he said and wrote became 





an important part of the public discussion. 





His biographer does not at all conceal his 
entire sympathy with Dr. Hopkins. His 
second chapter will be read by the friends 
of Dr. Alden and his associates and 
of the conservative majority in the 
meetings of the Board at Des Moines and 
at Springfield as a pretty sharp criticism 
on the course they saw fit to pursue. At 
the same time President Carter takes am- 
ple pains to show that Dr. Hopkins based 
his opinion on broad grounds of ecclesias- 
tical freedom and prudential policy and 
not of doctrinal indifference or disagree- 
ment. He has even taken occasion ina 
previous chapter to lay some emphasis on 
his repudiation of the scientific hypothesis 
of evolution and to explain the considera- 
tions which led him to do so. The closing 
act of his life was a communication to THE 
INDEPENDENT on the crisis in the Board 
which we published the day before he 
died, June 16th, 1887. It is a marveious 
example of youthful vigor in a man writ- 
ing in his eighty-fifth year. We doubt if 
there is in the entire volume a finer speci- 
men of Dr. Hopkins writing at his best. 
Mark Hopkins was certainly one of the 
striking men this century has produced. 
The general class in which he belonged we 
have indicated, and the particular line on 
which he shone brightest. He and Wool- 
sey have often been compared, and in cer- 
tain great outlines of character rather 
than of intellect they were alike. Hop- 
kins did not possess Woolsey's power, nor 
Woolsey, Hopkins’s. When we apply the 
name of the great teacher to him we have 
to do it in some enlarged sense; for what 
the word stands for in his case is not sim- 
ply the power to teach philosophy, but for 
the whole of that wise, bright and many- 
sided influential personality which through 
all the fifty-seven years of his connection 
with Williams, molded, trained and in- 
spired young men for the noblest life. 
We think of him now as the ideal genius 
of the old New England college life—its 
consummate flower. He is gone from the 
earth; and the college life and system 
which he represented and which became 
so potent in his hands is vanishing also 
under the imperative requirements of the 
times. Perhaps somewhere in silence and 
the simplicity of plain living and honest 
work the new masters are in training who 
shall vindicate the new as he vindicated 
the old. Let us hope so. 


> 





The Freneh in America during the War 
of Independence of the United States; 1777- 
1783. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. $2.50.) 
This volume is a translation by Thomas 
Willing Balch of a work written by his 
father in French, the first part of which 
was published by him in 1872, under the 
title, ‘Les Francais en Amérique pendant 
la guerre de L’Independance des Etats- 
Unis.” The second part, tho ready for 
publication, has not yet been brought out. 
His son permits us to hope that it is to 
appear soon. We must regret that the 
translation.of this book has been delayed 
so long. While it was lying locked in 
a foreign tongue, the Hon. John Bigelow’s 
“Life of Benjamin Franklin,’ of Mr. E. E. 
Hale’s ‘‘ Franklin at the Court of France,” 
and the volume by the late John Durand 
of documents from the French Archives, 
have done for the average American student 
very much what this book was intended to 
do. Mr. Balch, however, took up the his- 
tory of the French co-operation during the 
War of the Revolution in a way peculiar to 
himself. To acertain extent he had seen the 
documents printed in Mr. Durand’s book, 
tho by no means all of them. Mr. Durand 
does not appear to have had access to the 
documents on which Mr. Balch sets the high- 
est value. What they are he tells us in the 
second chapter of his volume. They consist 
of rolls and other documents in the archives 
of the French Army and Navy, the Jour- 
nals of Claude Blanchard and of the Count 
de Muronville, Cromot-Dubourg and of an 
anonymous soldier; Memoirs of Dupetit- 
Thouras and of Lauzun; Narrative of the 
Prince de Broglie, Deux Pont’s ““Mes Cam- 
pagnes en Amérique,” and a number of 
other original documents. These papers he 
has studied thoroughly, and on the basis of 
the facts contained in them has constructed 
an extremely interesting narrative of the 

French operations in this country during 
the War of the Revolution. The narrative 
of their co-operation at Yorktown by 
jand and sea and in the movements which 
led to the military and naval concentra- 
tion at that point against Cornwallis, 





subject. The particular value of the late 
John Durand’s volume of ‘‘ New Materials 
for the History of the American Revolu- 
tion” is that he translates and publishes the 
documents in full. We cannot but wish 
that Mr. Balch had done the same to a 
greater extent than he has, and enabled his 
readers to judge exactly what the French 
documents in his possession do contain. 
This want is met in part by the notes, which 
are copious, and by copious extracts, for 
which we are thankful. As a connected 
account of the French co-operation in the 
War the book has very considerable value. 
It is certainly lively reading. The some- 
what elementary character of the opening 
chapters. may be due to their having been 
composed in French for a French public 
not well acquainted with American history, 
or at least for an American public not as 
well acquainted with this phase of their 
history as we are now. The introductory 
part being done, we come at once to the 
French negotiations, the slow and rather 
desultory gathering of their forces on the 
seaboard, and afterward at Newport. This 
part of the book is illuminated from time 
to time with original descriptions discov- 
ered by Mr. Balch in his French explora- 
tions, and which tell their story of men and 
things with the vividness of eye-witnesses. 
The descriptions of Boston, Newport, Phila- 
delphia, to say nothing of the personal 
sketches, are noticeably good. The interest 
of the volume culminates in the operations 
agreed on between Washington and 
Rochambeau, and in the march of the 
French force from Newport through Con- 
necticut, by way of Pompton in New Jer- 
sey, to PhiladeJphia and Yorktown, the 
simultaneous march of the American army 
in the same direction, and the concentration 
of the French fleet in Chesapeake Bay. The 
narrative given of these events and of the 
operations which afterward led to the sur- 
render of Cornwallis avowedly present the 
French story, and relate principally to the 
operations of the French forces. The 
American force is not forgotten. The Com- 
mander in Chief is always near in his great 
and overtopping personality. Occasionally 
we have glimpses of the American army 
and of the people behind them which bring 
blushes to a patriotic cheek. We have 
dwelt sufficiently on this phase of early 
American history in our notice of Mr. Du- 
rand’s book. The same story is repeated 
here. Mr. Balch writes with a keen regard 
for his country’s honor, and while he tells 
the story of the French co-operation, does 
not permit his readers to forget who, after 
all, bore the brunt and burden of the War. 
A good example is the apologetic note on 
General Weedon at the foot of page 185. 
The narrative is explicit as to the strength, 
organization and personnel of the French 
forces. The detail of its operations before 
Yorktown, is most satisfactory, especially 
when read with the aid of the map supplied 
by Mr. Balch. The narrative is limited 
closely, tho not entirely, to the naval and 
military operations of the French, and does 
not wander into general description, such 
as we have in De Chastellux’s book, nor 
into political reports like those which take 
the principal place in the collection pub- 
lished by Mr. Durand. It was the intention 
of Mr. Balch at the time of his death to re- 
cast and rewrite this book in English. Had 
he lived to carry out this plan its impres- 
sion on American readers would have been 
very different from what itis. .The ability, 
learning, critical scholarship and large in- 
terest of the author in this period of our 
history would have removed these limita- 
tions to which we have alluded as due to 
its having been written in a foreign tongue 
for foreign readers. 


Letters of Field-Marshal Count Helmuth 
von Moltke to his Mother and his Brothers. 
Translated by Clara Bell and Henry W. 
Fischer. With illustrations. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $3.00.) This volume, 
which in the original German forms one in 
the series of the late Field-Marshal von 
Moltke’s correspondence, is published by 
the Harpers, separate and distinct by itself, 
tho uniform in style and size with his vol- 
ume on the Franco-Prussian War, published 
by the same house. As a correspondence 
these letters have a great charm. In the 
original their fine literary form and exqui- 
site sweetness and grace have been the pride 
and delight of the Germans. The translators 
havesucceeded in transferring as much of 
this grace and charm to the English version 
as could be expected, tho with occasional 
failures, which, however, have little effect on 
the general meritoriousness of their work. 
The volume contains tbree distinct series of 
letters one tothe Marshal’s mother, written 
between 1823 and her death in 1837,one to his 
brother Adolf between 1839 and his death 





amounts to the new presentation of an old 


in 1871,anda third to his brother Ludwig 











between 1828 and 1888. The intervals be- 
tween these letters are so great that 
the correspondence can hardly be call- 
ed continuous, and suggests, at least in 
the series to the Count’s mother, that many 
have been omitted or lost. The reader will 
search. these letters in vain for any con- 
nected history of events; tho as we approach 
the turbulent times of 1848, 1860 and 1866 
we are permitted to see more of the author’s 
conservative political theories and sympa- 
thies. There are interesting letters on the 
situation in 1848, and on the part Prussia 
ought to have acted then but did not act. 
There is a good deal on the Danish question, 
a little on the Holstein, the Austrian, the 
French and Austrian wars, considerably 
more on the Franco-Prussian War; but on 
the whole the author’s silence on these topics 
is more striking and significant than his 
speech. From a personal point of view the 
series is as delightful and as satisfactory as 
from the other it is unsatisfactory. It isa 
pity that we could not have had the letters 
in response, from the mother and brother, 
or, at least, some part of them. Still those 
of the Marshal alone are delightful for 
their grace and simplicity, their incompar- 
able revelations both of himself, of his 
friends and of the life he was leading, tho 
of his training for a soldier only incomplete 
and unsatisfactory glimpses are to be had. 
Considering who and what he was it rather 
takes away one’s breath to read in one of 
these letters, bearing the date of 1833 when 
he was in his thirty-third year, that that 
night when watching the heavens he noted 
the westward revolution of the stars and 
for the first time in his life received the 
idea of the heavens as revolving. In 1861 
when, writing to his brother Adolph he 
alludes to the Mason and Slidell affair, he 
speaks of New York as the capital of the 
country, assumes that the Democratic out- 
cry will be too strong to leave the Govern- 
ment free to return the two Confederates, 
and expresses the opinion that the South was 
lost and that the North might welcome war 
with England as offering a chance for us to 
indemnify ourselves for the loss of territory 
in the South by the seizure of Canada. So 
far as we have observed there is nothing in 
the letters to make a ripple even in the fn- 
infinite placidity of a Prussian Press Cen- 
sor’s mind. The latest letter in the volume 
is dated May 24th, 1888, and contains a pas- 
sage relative to the marriage of Prince 
Henry of Prussia, son of the late Emperor 
Frederick, to Irene, Princess of Hesse, 
which we quote as a fair example of the ¢ 
grace and charm which characterizes the 
correspondence as a whole: 


“In the midst of all the splendor the Empress 
Augusta was brought in, in her wheel-chair, 
all in. black, without any kind of ornament. The 
tears came into my eyes as her grandchildren 
knelt before her to kiss her hand. Then the 
Emperor came in, his tall, noble figure unbowed, 
greeting the company with a kindly smile. Only 
his eyes to me looked sunken and his breathing 
was rapid and very painful. It is heart-break- 
ing to see him struggling with inexhaustible 
patience and sweetness against his cruel fate; 
one foot on the throne and the other in the 
grave.” 


The volume contains a full index, a gene- 
alogical table of the von Moltke family, and 
brief sketches of the mother and the two 
brothers, with a neatly arranged table of 
the contents of each letter in the three 
series. 


The History of the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of the Inauguration of .George Wash- 
ington as First President of the United 
States. (Folio, 650 pp., illustrated. D. Ap- 
pleten & Co., New York, publishers, 1892. 
$30.) Patriotic Americans will be interested 
in this magnificent volume which lies be- 
fore us in the advance sheets, ready for 
publication next month, and forms the 
appropriate close of the long and generous 
services of the Citizens’ Committee, who 
arranged and managed the events of those 
three memorable days in the spring of 1889, 
at New York City. It is a sumptuous folio 
of 650 thick calendered pages, with gilt 
edges, in arich binding designed by Mr. W. 
C. Greenough. In addition to the elaborate 
record of the Celebration, which is de- 
scribed in all possible relations and aspects, 
it contains a large amotnt of collateral but 
related historic matter, and is illuminated 
with a bewildering amount of historic por- 
traits and illustrations collected with end- 
less pains and patience, and reproduced in 
the volume with a faultless precision,which 
will excite the admiration of all who under- 
stand the amount of intelligent painstak- 
ing attention required for such work. The 
simply lettered covers bear representations 
of the two faces of the Washington medal, 
which was struck under the direction of 
the Art Committee at the time of the Cen- 
tennial. Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D., 
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the Editor of the book, and Cornelius N, 
Bliss and Abram 8S. Hewitt compose the 
Publication Committee. The Chairmen of 
the sub-Committees of the Celebration and 
the Editor have prepared chapters upon the 
various events under their immediate super- 
vision. The contents of this Memorial 
volume are: 

The Inauguration of George Washington as 
President of the United States. By the Editor. 

Biographical Sketches of the Members of the 
First Congress under the Constitution. By Paul 
Leicester Ford. 

The Semi-Centennial of Washington’s Inau- 
guration. By the Editor. 

The Preliminary Work of the Centennial Cel- 
ebration of the Inauguration of Washington. 
By the Editor. 

The Loan Exhibition of Historical Portraits 


- and Relics. By William A. Coffin, Manager of 


the Committee on Art and Exhibition. 

The Cincinnati in the Celebration. By Asa 
Bird Gardiner, Secretary-General of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. 

Preliminary Work in Washington and the 
Departure of the Presidential Party for New 
York. By John A. King, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on General Government. 

The Journey of the Presidential Party from 
Washington to New York and Return, and the 
Work of the Transportation Committee. By 
Orlando B. Potter, Chairman of the Committee 
on Railroads and Transportation. ; 

The Naval Parade and’ the Landing of the 
President at the Foot of Wall Street. By Asa 
Bird Gardiner, Chairman of the Committee on 
Navy. 

The March up Wall Street, the Entertain- 


“ment at the Lawyers’ Club, and the Public Re- 


ception at the City Hall. By William Gaston 
Hamilton, Chairman of the Committee on 
States. 

The Centennial Ball. By William Jay, Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee of Entertainment. 

The Services at St. Paul’s Chapel. By the 
Editor. 

The Literary Exercises at the Sub-Treasury. 
By the Editor. ; 

The Military Parade. By S. Van Rensse- 
laer Cruger, Chairman of the Committee on 
Army. 

The Madison Square Concert. By Louis 
Windmiller, Chairman af the Committee of 
Arrangements of the German-American Citi- 
zens. 

The Fireworks. By S. Van _ Rensselaer 
Cruger, Chairman of the Committee on Army. 

The Banquet at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
By the Editor. 

The Civil and Industrial Parade. By, 8S. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger, Chairman of the Committee 
on Army. 

The Finances of the Celebration. By Brayton 
Ives, Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

The Celebration throtighout the United States. 
By the Editor. ‘ 

The Washington Memorial Arch. By Richara 
Watson Gilder, Secretary of the Committee on 
Art and Exhibition, and Secretary of the Me- 
morial Arch Committee. 

Notes on Portraits. By the Editor. 

Index. 


The illustrations number more than seven 
hundred, and are, with few exceptions, 
half-tones and artotypes. The frontispiece 
is an etching by Max Rosenthal of the por- 
trait of Washington by C. W. Peale, owned 
by Mrs. Joseph Harrison, of Philadelphia. 
There are one hundred and sixty reproduc- 
tions of pictures of Washington’s inaugura- 
tion and his journey to New York, and illus- 
trations of the relics inthe Loan Exhibi- 
tion, of the naval, military and industrial 
parades, and other features of the Centen- 
nial Celebration. A map of New York in 
1789, and the first and final drawings of the 
Washington Memorial Arch, by the archi- 
tect, Stanford White, also appear. More 
than one hundred artotype plates contain 
five hundred and fifty-seven portraits of 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Knox, 
Randolph and Jay; of the members of the 
First Congress under the Constitution, and 
of men and women prominent during the 
last decade of the last century. These are 
taken from negatives of original portraits in 
different parts of this country and in Eu- 
rope. The official photographers of the Com- 
mittee took photographs of the men-of-war 
and other vessels in New York Harbor, April 
29th, 1889, as they saluted the U. S. ‘‘ De- 
spatch,’’ship bearing the Presidential party. 
They obtained, also, many excellent pictures 
of the military parade—including the Gov- 
ernors, on horseback, of the original thir- 
teen States—of the industrial parade, the lit- 
erary exercises, the banquet at the Lawyers’ 
Club, and other events, all of which have 
been splendidly reproduced. The volume 
also contains extracts from unpublished 
dispatches regarding Washington’s Inau- 
guration, written from this country by the 
diplomatic agents of England, France, 
Spain, Holland, and Sweden, and now in 
the State archives of those countries. The 
vames appear of all the invited guests at 
the Lawyers’ Club reception; of the invited 
guests and subscribers to the ball and ban- 
quet; of the subscribers to the Memorial 

Arch Fund, and to the Celebration itself, 

and of all who were officially connected 





the Secretary of the General Committee, is 





with the Celebration. These names may 
easily be found by means of the index, 
which covers one hundred pages, and is a 
very elaborate piece of work. Valuable as 
this book is, only one thousand copies of it 
will be printed. Each of these is numbered. 
The price, thirty dollars a copy, no more 
than covers the cest of its preparation and 
manufacture, as D. Appleton & Co. publish 
the book for the Committee at cost. There 
are to be no free copies, not even for those 
who were officially connected with the Cel- 
ebration, except that a copy will be sent, 
with the compliments of the committee, to 
the National Government at Washington, 
to each of the States and Territories, to the 
city of New York, and to England, France, 
Spain, Holland and Sweden, whose repre- 
sentatives were present at theinauguration 
in 1789, 

The Moral Crusader, William - Lloyd 
Garrison. A Biographical Essay founded 
on “ The Story of Garrison’s Life told by 
his Children,” By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
$1.00.) Thereis always an advantage ina 
brief story well told by one who knows 
where the critical points lie and how to pre- 
sent them, especially when the story is told 
modestly and with so little claim for him- 
self, as Mr. Smith puts forward in the pres- 
ent case. Noordinary compiler could have 
worked up the sketch we have in this vol- 
ume, even in the first ten chapters,where Mr. 
Smith sticks close to the Life of Garrison by 
his sons and to Oliver Johnson’s. In the 
latter part of his book he takesa line which, 
without carrying him out of sympathy 
with his subject or modifying in any degree 
the warmth of his eulogium, is nevertheless 
quite independent of that laid down in the 
two works named above. From the point 
of time somewhere in the vicinity of 1842, 
when, in the judgment of the men who 
formed the Liberty Party, Garrison was 
proving unequal to the situation, our au- 
thor, Mr. Smith, writes with the freedom of 
an independent tho still appreciative and ad- 
miring critic. He sees better than some of 
the antislavery champions did, perhaps, the 
strength of Garrison’s position that the re- 
form must be kept on moral grounds, and 
his rooted dread of the effect on itof party 
agitation and political organization. He sees 
quite as clearly the weak and weakening 
complications Mr. Garrison’s reforming en- 
thusiasm carried him into and neatly pricks 
the attempt to palliate these vagaries on 
the ground that the minor reforms were 
all included in the greater—as if one grand 
enthusiasm must bind a man to every other 
small delusion, illusion, or vagary of well- 
meaning enthusiasts. Mr. Smith’s treatment 
of this subject and of his relation to the Free 
Soil Party is perhaps as near the mark as 
itis possible tocome. We quote one pas- 
sage that contains the whole in a few words, 
not only for the sake of the thought con- 
tained in it, but as an example of the ex- 
ceedingly happy literary grace and style of 
his book (p. 118): 

“Tn reviewing such an episode, we must bear 
in mind that the wisdom of this world is not the 
note of a moral crusader. The temperament of 
a Savonarola or a Garrison is pretty sure to be 
such as will expose him to delusion. Savona- 
rola’s temperament exposed him to hallucination. 
Garrison’s fancies about non-resistance and no- 
government led him into logical rather than 
practical aberrations. He was constrained to 
condemn the Abolitionist Lovejoy for defending 
himself against the proslavery mob by which 
he was slain.” 


There may be some question whether these 
‘‘aberrations”’ were always kept to the field 
of theory and logic. On the other hand, it 
is not clear to us that the doctrine of non- 
resistance has no reasonable application in 
such cases as Lovejoy’s. The most painful 
incident of the Garrisonian history is the 
break with the Christian sentiment of the 
North. , Mr. Smith was not called on for a 
more thorough treatment of this subject 
than he has givenit. He isright in the gen- 
eral position he has taken,andwe see nothing 
to indicate that had he expanded to the full 
we should differ with him. The conscience of 
the Church was not enlightened and the en- 
lightening process is painful in more ways 
thanone. Therecan be no doubt that when 
the great trial came, and perhaps even as far 
back as 1848, the struggle against slavery 
was in a position where it could be pushed 
through to successful conclusion by the 

aid, support and powerful propulsion of the 

Christian sentiment of the North which 

had been largely alienated from Mr. Garri- 

son and was substantially lost to his cause. 

Whether Mr. Smith would say as much as 

this we do not know. We note with some 

surprise his statement that Garrison had a 

quick sense of humor. 


How to Read the Prophets. Being the 
Prophecies Arranged Chronologically in 





their Historical Setting,with Explanations, 








Maps, and Glossary. By the Rev. Buchan- 


an Blake, B.D. (Imported and sold by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 
This book is a boon to ordinary students of 
the Bible, for whom it is primarily intend- 
ed, tho more advanced scholars will find 
that it is also well up to their own standards. 
The volume before us (Part I) contains 
Jonah, Amos, Hosea, Zechariah (ix-xiv), 
Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, 
Obadiah, and Joel. The author’s point in 
the first part of the volume is to present the 
text of Scripture. For this purpose the 
various books are presented in what the 
author considers the nearest spproach 
to the chronological order, and the 
matter of their contents is woven to- 
gether in a really skillfal and telling man- 
ner. Prose remains prose, poetry is exhib- 
ited as poetry. The text is brought outin 
its connections, and the entire prophetic 
series takes on the character of a living, 
progressive, historic unity. The second 
division contains an attempt to read the 
prophecies in their historical setting with 
explanations. In the next divisions are 
grouped some general observations on the 
ruling conceptions of the prophets, a chrono- 
logical table, and a glossary of names and 
notes. The author lays no claim to original 
studies. He has gone to the scholars of the 
Church for the best they have,and endeavor: 
with their aid to bring out mainly for popu- 
lar use a rendering and a general introduc- 
tion which will enable these minor prophets 
to speak for themselves and deliver their 


message in a manner which will be intelli- 
gible to the ‘modern Church. All chapter 
or verse divisions are removed. Every pos- 
sible pains is taken to exhibit differences 
and distin*tions of all kinds which appear 
in the text. The most difficult textual 
points are dealt with in the glossary, where 
will be found a most useful amount of accu- 
rate, technical scholarship. The author’s 
aim may be described, in a word, as being 
to give a simple, popular form to the ma- 
terials lying ready to his hand and to help 
these writings to shine in their own light. 
‘* How to read Isaiah” is Part II of the 
same series, and Part III is to contain Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, the Post-Exilian prophecies 
and the second part of Isaiah. 


Jules Bastien-Lepuge and His Art. A 
Memoir, by André Theuriet; As Artist, by 
George Clausen; Modern Realism in Paint- 
ing, by Walter Sickert; and, A Study of 
Marie Bashkirtsef, by Matilde Blind. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $3.50.) The 
Macmillans have made an unusually at- 
tractive book of the four essays which com- 
pose this volume. They are all related to 
different phases of the one subject. Even 
in the last, by Matilde Blind, Marie Bash- 
kirtseff comes into the series as an admiring 
disciple of Lepage who worked on his ideas 
and won her success on his methods. We 
note considerable difference of critical posi- 
tion in the different parts of the volume. 
George Clausen believes that Bastien-Le- 
page’s realism was of a kind which sought 
the ideal in literal conformity to Nature. 
Waltér Sickert regards it as an unmitigated 
realism, which he scruples to call art. Ma- 
tilde Blind writes from both points of view, 
and is neither realist nor idealist or both, 
as what she has to say of her heroine in- 
clines her. André Theuriet’s memoir is, as 
we should expect it to be, delightful, possi- 
bly with a trace of extravagant apprecia- 
tion, but always intelligent and none too 
high to indicate his sense of what was lost 
to art in the early death of his friend. He 
has given usathoroughly delightful sketch 
of the artist, boy and man, of his home, his 
training, his life, of his success and how he 
won it. As to the two critical essays that 
follow, we shall probably have to seek the 
truth somewhere between Mr. Clausen, who 
would allow no artist to be compared with 
Bastien-Lepage this side of Rembrandt, and 
Walter Sickert, who declares that he was 
nothing more than a salonnier, and that 
his Joan of Arc, his portrait of his grandfa- 
ther, his famous portrait of Sarah Bern- 


hardt, of the Prince of Wales, and all the 
rest, belong in the class which are called in 
Paris machins. Perhaps it is not the least 
of the many attractions of this volume that 
it brings together from camps as wide 
apart as realism and idealism these critical 
discussions of an artist who, whatever his 
merits or demerits may have been, was the 
recognized head of a school of modern art, 
and shows very clearly what his ideas -and 
methods were, and how far, both in theory 
and method, he differed with Jean Francois 
Millet, with whom he has been compared, 
perhaps, more frequently than the real re- 
sem blances will warrant. 


The Mediterranean Shores of America 
Southern'California, Its Climatic, Physical 
and Meteorolcgical Conditions. By P. C. 
Remondo, M.D. (The F. A. Davis Co., 
Philadelphia. $1.25.). Charles Dudley War- 
ner struck the keynote of this book last year 
in hischarming ‘Our Italy.”” Dr. Remondo 


follows with statistic and hygienic descrip- 

tion, wees mainly from the health point 

of view. The book is interest surpris- 
a 





ingly crowded with statistical facts and 
tabulation, and fully illustrated, 


~ of three thousand new titles have been 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE April number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine contains an essay on ‘“‘ Walking,’ by 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and “The Lit- 
erary Editor,” by Mr. Melville Philips, 
among other good things. 


..-Mr. W. E. Henley has edited a new 
edition of Florio’s translation of Mon- 
taigne, which will be published in Edin- 
burgh with a study of Florio’s style by Mr. 
George Saintsbury. 


.-..Hazlitt’s essays on the Elizabethans 
will be breught out in a new edition by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. The same firm announce 
also Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s new novel, 
“Love for an Hour is Love Forever.” 


.-Mr. Rudyard Kipling has revised his 
verses contributed to ‘various magazines 
during the past few years, and early in 
April Macmillan & Co. will publish the 
volume under the title of ‘‘ Barrack Room 
Ballads,’ and other verses. This collection 
will include not only the poems published 
in Macmiilan’s Magazine by ‘“‘ Yussef,”’ but 
alsoa number of new pieces never before 
printed. 


.-ThelItalian Parliament member and 
publisher, L. Roux, has discovered a valua- 
ble manuscript of Torquato Tasso. This 
manuscript is all the more valuable be- 
cause it speaks of a journey which the au- 
thor made to Egypt, of which nothing was 
known heretofore. According to this Tasso 
has personally visited the localities he de- 
scribes in his “‘ Jerusalem Delivered.” Sev- 
eral sonnets are ay. ended to the manuscript. 
It is to be publishe. on the 25th of April, 
the three hundredth anniyersary of the 
death of the poet. 


.... The revised edition of ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Cyclopedia,” which Dodd, Mead & Co. 
are publishing, will be brought down to the 
date of September, 1891. There are exten- 
sive additions in all departments; upward 


added; all the recent census enumerations 
of European countries and others; and the 
bulk of the work has been increased by a 
third. For the thoroughness and excellence 
of the work Professor Peck, of Columbia, is 
responsible; he is assisted by President Pea- 
body, of the University of Illinois, and Prof. 
C. ¥. Richardson, of Dartmouth, and over a 
hundred other specialists, such as Prof. H. 
B. Adams, Edward Bellamy, H. H. Boyesen, 
Prof. Adolphe Cohn, David Starr Jordan 
and others. 


.-The opening paper in The Forum for 
April, entitled ‘“‘A Review of My Opinions,” 
by Edward A. Freeman, gives a pleasant 
autobiographical account of the training 
and early surroundings of the late distin- 
guished historian, with some reference to 
the most potent influences which formed 
his tastes and character as a writer. 
“The Learning of Languages,’’ by Mr. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, is full of sensi- 
ble conclusions, forcefully put and strength- 
ened by arguments from fact. Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s well-known contention that hardly 
any human brain can master two languages, 
that one necessarily drives out the other, 
has a great deal to commend it. Mr. Poult- 
ney Bigelow, in “‘ The Free Trade Tendency 
of William II,” contributes another of his 
studies of the German Emperor. An im- 
portant collection of articles is that on 
** The Crisis of the Democratic Party,” in 
which Hon. William L. Wilson, Frederic R. 
Coudert and Matthew Hale have their say. 
“The Germans as Emigrants and Colon- 
ists,” by Prof. F. H. Geffcken; ‘‘ Reforma- 
tory Prisons as Schools of Crime,” by W. 
P. Andrews; and “‘The Speech of Monkeys,” 
by R.L. Garner, are other attractive ar- 
ticles. 


..- The New Worid makes its appearance 
this month from the Riverside Press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in a stout first 
number of two hundred pages. Itis to bea 
Quarterly Review of Religion, Ethics and 
Theology. It is under the editorial man- 
agement of Profs. C. C. Everett and C. H. 
Toy, and Messrs. Orello Cone and N. P. Gil- 
man. In their introductory note they say 
that they believe in liberty, but also ina 
‘law ofliberty.’”? They do not contemplate 
@ periodical in which matters that concern 
religion shall be debated by theable and the 
unable, the reverent and the irreverent, the 
rational and the irrational. Their object is 
to obtain from strong and clear-sighted 
writers the expression of their ripe scholar- 

ship and their mature convictions. The re- 
view will thus be devoted to what may be 
called the science of religion; and it is the 
hope of the editors that its discussions will 
be characterized by the scientific spirit. 
The first number contains contributions by 
Lymian Abbott, on “The Evolution of 


am - - 
'“ The Historic and the Ideal Christ ”; Prof. 


J. G. Schurman, on ‘‘ The Future of Liberal 
Religion in America,” and others. The last 
forty pages of the Quarterly are devoted to 
signed book reviews by the editors and 
others. The New World begins under fair 
auspices and deserves well. 
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ture.” 


to July, 
for the first time. 


H. WARD, in the Boston Herald. 


tions, and keen suggestions.” — Boston Beacon. 


“Of exceptional interest.’’—Hartford Courant. 
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Three ‘Important New Books 


ALL COPYRIGHTED UNDER THE NEW LAW 


Travels Amongst the Great Andes of the Equator 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. With Maps and 140 Original Illustrations, drawn by 
various artists and engraved by the author. 


The History of Literature 


By '‘HOMAS CARLYLE. Lectures delivered April 
1838. 12mo, $1.00. Now published 


“Many will say that it is the clearest and wisest and 
most genuine book that Carlyle ever produced.”—JULIUS 


“It abounds in luminous criticism, elevated moral refiec- 


“ Written in Carlyle’s best manner.”—N. Y. Times. 
“ Delightful reading throughout.”—Phila. Press. 


eaten 
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8vo, $6.00. 


Mr. Whymper’s great book is now ready. It was 
announced for publication last fall, but it was found 
impossible to issue it at the timeexpected. The value 
of the book, both as a narrative of thrilling adventure 
and as a record of scientific discoveries, is such as to 
give it the widest popularity; and it will increase still 
further the reputation of the author of the famous 
? “Scrambles Amongst the’ Alps.” 

Hon, THEODORE ROOSEVELT writes: “The story of his travels, of 


the hardships he endured and the triumphs he achieved, is of inter- 
est not only to mountaineers but also to all lovers of manly adven- 





THIRD EDITION READY 
Potiphar’s Wife, and Other Poems 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 12mo, $1.25. 


\ The distinguished author of “The Light of Asia” finds in the romantic life 
* of Egypt and Japan the themes for nearly half of the poems in this volume. 
, They have all the throbbing intensity of passion, the glowing Oriental image- 
ry, and the melodious rhythm which have given extraordinary popularity to 
poems. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SRIRNER' BOND, 743-745 en NY. 
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Christianity”; by Professor Everett, on 


A NEW LIGHT Beers 


(Branch,189]La Salle,St. Calumet Building). Chicago, IU., L, L. Da 








Suet d ghetapraph salen nar tied ctly limits. 


The April 
‘Century’ 


(Ready everywhere Friday, April rst) 


Contains “Our Common Roads,” a fully il- 
lustrated article by Isaac B. Potter, editor of 
the magazine ‘‘Good Roads,” and a practical 
engineer, pointing out the enormous loss to 


The April Century contains also an article 
on Solar Eclipses by Prof. Holden, of Lick 
Observatory ; “Fishing for Pearls in Austra- 
lia,” the experiences of a diver; “The Ocean 
Postal Service,” by Ex-Postmaster-General 
James; two illustrated papers by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Pennell; A Yankee Sea-Fight in Japan; 
“Did the Greeks Paint their Sculptures?”; 
“What is Poetry?” by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman ; stories, poems, Open Letters, etc., 
etc. Single numbers 35 cents; on every news- 
stand Friday, April Ist. Subscriptions ($4.00) 
may begin at any time. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


A Dollar Calendar Given Away. 
4 beautiful 12-page Calendar entitled ‘Happy Day 
Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 

This beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 
Before Buying Books Write for Quotations. 

An assortment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 

Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 

5-cent stamp. Orders solicited. 

F. E. GRANT, Books, 7 West 42d 8t., N. Y. 
Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 
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MUSIC. 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO, 6, 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN & STEBBINS. 
231 HYMNS. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


§l Randolph St.. Chicago. 7 &. 9th St.. New York. 








J. CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati,O 
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AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave..cor. 16th St.. N.Y. 





Music for Haster. 


Christ our Passover. Qt. and cho., Marsh, 
20 cents. All Hail. Qt. and cho., Hoyt, 15 
cents. I Will Sing. Solos and cho., Farmer, 
2 cents. Crown Him Everlasting King Qt. 
and cho., Warren, licents. Christour Pass- 
over. Qt. and cho., Whiteley, 50 cents. Early 
at the Peep of Day. Solo., Van-Lennep, 15 
cents. Christ the Lord is Risen. Solo, Qt. and 
cho., Holden, 25 cents. Amgels Roll the Rock 
Away. Anthem, Holden, 25 cents. Heis Risen. 
Solo and Qt., Dressler, 15 cents. Alleluia: 


Christ it Risen. Qt. gato cho. Deals 30 conte, 
Angels Roll the Rock. , Thomas, 
cents. Awake Glad Souk pe tare ~ atin 
cho.. Holden, - cents. Christ the eS is 
Risen Qt.andcho., Williams, 15 cents. Siéng- 
Birds. .and cho., Warren, 30 cents. 
th Roses. Qt. and cho oer: 
ren, 30 cents. Christ's Resurec 8. 3. Se 
vice No.7, Danks, 5 cents. the Easter 
Bells. * Carol, anks; 5 





Easter Dey. 
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25 Union Square, New York, 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO 
THE ART OF TEACHING. 


By JosEPH BALDWIN, A.M., LL.D., author 
of “Art of School Management,” etc. 
Vol. XIX ef the International Educa- 
tion Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The hope of producing a book helpful to the great 
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® thonsané : schools have bag K. peer ved with intense 
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MARRIAGE AND DISEASE. 


A Study of Heredity and the More Impor- 
tant Family Degenerations. By S. A. 
K. STRAHAN, M.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The author believes that the doctrine of hereditary 
transmission of family characters, pathological as 
well as physiological, has by no means been accorded 
the general recognition which its importance de- 
mands. Itis his object to present in this volume a 
popular consideration of the laws of heredity in 
various aspects, especially as they concern the ten- 
dency to physical degeneration by ill-assorted mar- 
riages. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING. 


For the use of Training-Schools, Families, 
and Private Students. Compiled by 
CLARA S. WEEKS-SHAW, Graduate of the 

-New York Hospital Training-School, 
and formerly Superintendent of Train- 
ing-School for Nurses, Paterson, N. J. D- 
lustrated. Revised and enlarged edition. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

“Contains of good sense and clearly ex- 


an amoun' 
information that rarely is found between the 
covers of one book its kind. 


indexed. havin glossary of unaccustom 
words, it is ang having © a gone ous body of ets 
emphasize and give point to the teaching.” — 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Financial. 
RAILWAY REORGANIZATIONS. 


THE new English quarterly, the Invest- 
ors’ Review, has an interesting article on 
American investments for British capital- 
ists. The first advice given is for English- 
men never to buy the stocks of our rail- 
ways; the first-class bonds of good Ameri- 
can roads are, however, stated to be, on 
the whole, the best securities offered for- 
eign investors, combining fair interest 
with safety. It is a pleasure to find a 
rather captious critic (as the new Review 
seems to be on other questions) indorsing 
the view long held in the United States re- 
garding the general position of our good 
railway bonds. 

It must be confessed that the bonds and 
stocks of many American railroads have 
suffered serious impairment of values. In 
the newer enterprises this has often arisen 
through oversanguine expectations of the 
possible traffic andearnings. Thus the pro- 
moters ofa new line of railway may ar- 
range to build their road principally 
on borrowed money by issuing bonds 
nearly up to the total cost, reserving some 
of the stock for themselves and giving 
some as a bonus to the bankers who take 
the bonds. In such a case the share 
capital really represents at first not so 
much any real value as an equity in 


. future profits, so that if the enterprise is 


completely successful and in time earns 
much more than the interest on first cost 
(represented by the outstanding bonds) the 
stock will gradually. receive dividends 
and become valuable, bringing to the 
promoters their expected reward. With- 
out some plan of this sort many of our 
now established enterprises would not 
have been undertaken. There is a busi- 
ness risk in any new undertaking, railway 
or industrial, and those who take it are 
entitled to a profit commensurate with 
that risk. Nor is there any public reason 
to be urged against this method of issu- 
ing stocks and bonds, provided all under- 
stand the matter and buy the stocks and 
bonds under the known conditions. The 
wrongs which,have been committed under 
this plan of promoting have been much 
greater against the investor than aduidat 
the shipping, traveling or consuming 
public; and yet it is the latter which seem 
to do most of the complaining. 

If a railway thus begun does not fulfill 
the expectations of its projectors, or if an 
old road finds itself by a combination of 
circumstances unable longer to earn its 
fixed charges, reorganization ensues. The 
theory of a railway mortgage provides for 
aforeclosure the same as does a mortgage 
upon a dwelling house, but obviously 
there is a great difference. A railway 
must keep on running in the public inter- 
est; hence we have first a receivership, 
then, since an out-and-out sale, as in a 
dwelling house case, is out of the question 
—for usually there are no buyers except 
the owners themselves—the foreclosure 
(so called in the railway mortgage) be- 
comes simply an adjustment of the capi- 
talization to the probable net earnings. 
Since, further, a railroad now reduced in 
value may become prosperous in years to 
come, it is deemed fairest to give to those 
bondholders whose principal or interest 
must be cut down, some evidence of their 
claim to the possible future profits. Thus 
losses in mortgages under reorganizations 
are usually made up by issues of income 
bonds or preferred stock, which, now of 
little value, will entitle their holders to 
share in future earnings. 

This, in brief, is the outline and theory 
of many railroad reorganizations; they 
are merely adjustments of old capital to 
changed conditions. Nor.can the legal 
language of the mortgage, however strong, 
alter the business facts. The success of 
many such reorganizations depends large- 
ly upon the reduction in the rate of inter- 
est on money, which has been a marked 
feature of our financial history since the 
Civil War. A railway which is obliged to 
default has out. we will say, a million 
dollars, in first mortgage bonds, bearing 
7% interest. The reorganization committee 
finds further improvements to roadbed 
necessary, for which funds must be pro- 
vided in the plan. The present interest is 











$70,000 per annum, while the ‘road can at 
prese ut pay but $50,000. At 5% this would 
allow of a bonded debt of a million dol- 
lars, the same amount as before. Of the 
new 5s $750,000 may be given to the old 
bondholders and $500,000 in preferred 
stock, leaving $250,000 in bonds to be sold 
for the required betterments. This will 
bring the obligatory interest down from 
$70,000 to $50,000—within our assumed 
limit—while providing also for improve- 
ments. Meanwhile the old bondholders, 
tho getting in actual interest $37,500 
instead of $70,000 are not so badly 
off as these reductions seem; for they 
receive half a million in preferred stock. 
If there is any future at all before the 
road, this preferred stock will at once 
have a speculative price as representing 
possible future value and profits. So if 
an old bondholder chooses to sell his new 
bonds and new preferred stock in the mar- 
ket, he can realize as much as his old 
bonds would have brought him. In the 
Atchison reorganization the exchanged 
securities are now worth more than the 
original issues, tho the annual interest 
charges have been greatly reduced. Thus 
the loss isin the interest received, not in 
the principal. 

A glance back over this outline will 
show that the plan depends for success 
upon the reduction in the general interest 
rate from 7% to 54; that is, that a secure 
bond paying 5% is worth par, while a 7% 
bond on an insolvent company will : be at 
leastnohigher. Practically, therefore, reor- 
ganization means a lower rate of interest. 
Public opinion sustains such a plan if 
‘the business conditions which have made 
reorganization necessary, are legitimate 
and involve no ‘freezing out” of bond- 
holders for the benefit of those in control. 
What equitable adjustment can be devised 
which will reorganize, without great and 
direct loss, a railway whose capital is now 
on a 4% or 5¢ basis, time has not yet dis- 
closed. We can hardly expect the gen- 
eral rate of interest in the United States 
to fall much below these figures for years 
to come. The interest rate in Europe is 
already lower than with us; but business 
conditions-all over the United States will 
not soon approach those of the Old World; 
and until speculative business profits are 
no longer possible, the interest on loans 
will not fall much below our present 
rates. 


+ 
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STATE BANKS. 


WE publish this week the quarterly re- 
ports of a number of the. State Banks do- 
ing business in this city, and call atten- 
tion to them as showing the result of wise 
and conservative financiering. Thestocks 
of the New York City Banks are widely 
distributed throughout the country,largely 
on account of the confidence reposed in 
their management. 

BANK OF AMERICA. 
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nN ~ty ee a a ee $3,205,111 
CM ccs caccese Sine xéeee 250,000 
i  neiieiekowendhaenias 250,000 
Un ivided dian ca encecenans 251,028 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
a Ln snes aban dpcnene bas $1,420,855 
Capital stock .................seeee 100,000 
Undivided profits................. 218,049 
FIFTH AVENUE BANK. 
a ira chbncnscgadeeedinces $6,217,942 
ne ee 100,000 
Surplus and profits............... 890,124 
MADISON SQUARE BANK. 
eS re ae $1,440,183 
7 SS Sere ae 500,000 
NT nae abGidss osnee. ood cases 170,000 
Undivided profits ek wardaca ds oe ieee 20,984 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
BI a ven ddess ccc apes cccs cscs 
pa ae we J” Ee 
Ee caccncnchecnes 
Un ‘vided profits 


MURRAY HILL BANK. 





Ns i padinik adie aceite ep.cse'es's $1,911,087 

Capital sa tenant Gdtedasevesas 100,000 

a cin rastne stseress<s-« 300,000 

Ry ivided profits odeveeheiansaws 79,758 

ORIENTAL BANK 

Neh kaw cwepeeatdess cael $2,126.550 

Ceeotel sia idle oivh écaie vias dasoae 300.000 

ioe extn ce oneg + caeme sedges 300,000 

Undivided profits..............+.. 120,205 
ST. NICHOLAS BANK. . 

Sic d i One eiterws caeneveins $3,652,689 

Coresel NT re oa sh-scs steno sack 500,000 

8 Fa Ss SO a 105,000 

Undivided profits..............++ 23,786 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Our foreign commerce returns continue 
of a striking and encouraging character. 
The exports and imports of merchandise 
for the month of February were as fol- 
lows: 





1892. 1891. 
Exports.... $86,638,097 $74,876,317 Inc. $11,761,780 
Imports.... 65,381,976 65,979,569 Dec. 507 596 
Balance.... 21,256,124 8,896,748 Inc. 12,850,376 


The increase in exports was again chiefly 
due to breadstuffs. Cotton presented a 
decrease in value, mainly because of low 
prices. In provisions and cattle there was 
a moderate gain. The increase in im- 
ports, tho not important, shows that the 
tariff has not destroyed that branch of 
trade. This may be explained by the fact 
that home prosperity has enabled us to 
purchase foreign products freely in spite 
of tariff additions; also that low prices and 
depressions abroad have facilitated ship- 
ments to this country. The continued ex- 
cess of exports over imports is remarkable. 
It amounted to $21,256,124 against $8,896,- 
748 the same month last year. As already 
explained, it has been almost entirely due 
to the imperative demands of Europe upon 
our grain supplies; a demand not yet sat- 
isfied, and one we are abundantly able to 
satisfy, as confirmed by the present low 
prices of wheat in the face of foreign crop 
failures. This excess of exports has 
amounted to over $200,000,000 in eight 
months, which, allowing for the specie 
movement, for interest, undervaluations, 
etc., should leave a balance due us of not 
less than $120,000,000. Since we have 
been exporting instead of importing gold, 
it follows that the balance has been set- 
tled by American purchases of securities. 
Fortunately, we have been able to absorb 
these without injury to the home market: 
but as many of these stocks were returned 
because of distrust of American silver 
legislation the warning should not be lost 
sight of. 


The ‘‘Industries” were a feature, on 
the Stock Exchange, particularly sugar, 
which fluctuated widely. Control of the 
sugar refining industry east of the Rockies 
is now practically concentrated into the 
hands of the American Sugar Refining 
Company. Mr. Spreckels and other Phila- 
delphia refiners now no longer deny the 
fact. The combineis already displaying 
its power by increasing the difference be- 
tween centrifugal and granulated to 1jc. 
the highest since the Trust was organized. 
As the outside cost of refining is § cents 
per lb., the profits now earned amount to 
#¥cents perlb. The Trust has success- 
fully bought off competition for the time 
being, and is making large profits on idle 
refineries and grossly watered stock which 
its managers want the public to buy. 
Next will come new outside refineries 
which must be bought up to sustain the 
combine, and then, too, a well-deserved 
outcry against monopoly and the suppres- 
sion of competition. Public attention has 
been directed to many of the trusts and 
combines in a way that does not encour- 
age confidence in these properties. Many 
of them, including the Standard Oil, have 
given up their old forms of organization to 
pacify opinion; but it is recognized that 
the monopoly purpose in them stiil re- 
mains, and it is this feature which most 
excites public hostility. Disclosures such 
as the means by which the Reading deal 
was rushed through the Legislature of New 
Jersey, are also not to be overlooked. This 
craze for combination in all departments 
of industry, while legitimate in many re- 
spects, is too often accompained by abuses 
which sooner or later are certain to revive 
the old anti-monopoly agitation. This 
may not be animmediate danger, but it is 
a factor that must be taken into considera- 
tion of the future value of many “ Indus- 
trials.” 


The undertone of the stock market has 
been strong, but too many adverse or 
doubtful conditions prevailed to permit 
an advance movement, The practical de- 
feat of the silver enthusiasts in the House 
had little effect; because the agitation is 
not by any means ended, and the prospect 
of a Presidential veto having averted 
alarm, there was little chance for reac- 
tionary sentiment. Another source of 
doubt was the Bering Sea difficulty, 
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tional effect against the market; altho no 
sensible individual really expects any seri- 
ous trouble between the United States and 
Great Britain.- The list of uncertainties 
would not be complete without including 
the still questioned legality of the Reading 
deal andthe April settlement. Richmond 
Terminal affairs were also a continued 
source of unfavorable rumor; likewise the 
decline in Northern Pacific. Large ton- 
nage is having its effect on railroad earn- 
ings; as in spite of blizzards and block- 
ades, 27 roads reported an increase of 
over 5g in gross earnings for the third 
week of March. For the second week, 
87 roads reported a gain of over 7%, the 
decreases being mainly on Southern or 
Pacific coast lines. The Grangers and 
Trunk lines, of course, make the best re- 
turns. Pennsylvania February  settle- 
ment was surprisingly good, showing an 
increase of $1,011,482 gross and $513,145 
on Eastern and Western lines’ combined. 
Reading also meade an excellent exhibit 
the same month; an increase of $317,857 
gross and $181,313 net. While the earning 
power of the railroads is sustained, it is 
safe to say stocks will not he very freely 
sold. 





Trade reports were more favorable un- 
der the stimulus of better weather. Clear- 
ing House returns showed an increase of 
20% above last year, the only declines of 
any consequence being along the Pacific 
coast and in the extreme South. With 
more seasonable weather and better roads 
business and agricultural operations may 
be expected to develop increasing activity. 
In dry goods a moderate business is doing, 
and collections are satisfactory, except 
from points where trade is dull. Cottons 
were ‘quiet and somewhat unsettled. 
Weolens are in better shape than usual. 
Wheat declined sharply, owing to ample 
receipts, weak cables and favorable re- 
ports for next crop. As usual, corn sym- 
pathized more or less closely with wheat. 
Stocks of wheat and corn east of the 
Rocky Mountains, as figured by ‘‘ Brad- 
street’s,” are wheat, 62,600,000 bushels 
against 40,900,000 bushels same time last 
year; and corn, 14,300,000 bushels com- 
pared with 5.700,000 bushels in 1891. Cot- 
ton, for a wonder, exhibited a rising ten- 
dency, based on expectations of a reduced 
acreage next crop. The visible supply is 
now placed at 4,500,000 bales against 
3,300,000 bales a year ago. Sugar was 
lower for raws, owing to Trust influence 
and free arrivals of foreign cargoes, but 
refined was held at old prices. No changes 
occurred in the iron trade, lower prices 
having failed to stimulate demand. Hard- 
ware, boots and shoes and groceries are 
fairly active inthe Northwest. All things 
considered, the business situation is fairly 
satisfactory, and certainly sound in spite 
of chronic croakers, whose disappoint- 


ments may be traced to unreasonable ex- 
pectations. 


Silver continues to decline havin 
touched 40d. in London. Certificates sol 
as low as 8dic., but the transactions at 
these figures were limited. As no well-in- 
formed person expected the silver bill to 
become law, it appears that other de- 
pressing influences are at work than un- 
wise legislation. How far speculation is 
responsible for the drop is stil] a mystery. 
The Indian demand has fal'en off; and this, 
of course, assisted the decline. The senti- 
ment in favor of an International Confer- 
ence continues to grow both here and 
abroad. But the prospects of any success 
in this direction are not very definite, tho 
it would cause no surprise if the Adminis- 
tration were to take early action in the 
matter. 


Foreign exchange was dull and firm. 
Europe continues a seller of our stocks 
and bonds, this causing a demand for 
about all bills offering and keeping rates 
firm near the gold shipping ange A bet- 
ter supply of commercial bills is mere d 
anticipated, and as money rules eas 
London, the tendency to‘export gold is eld 
in check. 


The money market is comparatively 
featureless. For call loans rates were 
somewhat firmer, in anticipation of April 
ist; but these settlements are of less con- 
sequence than formerly. Time loans 
were really in better supply ,at 3@4¢ 
from one to six months. A favorable fea- 
ture is the better inquiry for commercial 

per, local banks eng a more ready lend- 
ers than of late. Call loans are quo’ed at 
14@2¢. The currency movement was 
againstthe banks; but the increase ii su- 





ee eee ts. The surplus 
reserve now stands at $18,007,425, an in- 
wn eee A year 
ago it was $8,442,050. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
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14 180 
oon S08 +» 188 
120 «- 220 
425 +» 152 

4a ras 7 
152 +» 400 
15 oe» 605 
150 -. 130 
200 -. 110 
° -2000 +» 100 
‘irst National.. -2500 - 16 
‘irst Nat. S’n [....... 109 230 
fourteenth Street.... 170 +. 19 
fourth National...... 19 «++ 810 
Gallatin National.... 315 oe 13 
Garfield Nat’l...... - 0 + 1% 
German Am.. - 12 325 
over » 3 icholas 120 
Hudson 1 State of New York... 108 
mp’rs’ and ers’. Tradesmen’s.......... 107 
rving te enden cagF U. 8. National. 200 
Leather Mafctrs...... Western Nationai.... 115 


BANK STOCKS. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing March 26th, were as follows: 
America.............. 08 [ecbentes. ; Le asdec see 18 
American £ hani 








agp tes 
Importers’&T: waders? 6 
Leather Manuf’ct’rs. 








The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March 26. March19. Differences. 
435.300 


EQOAD.: .isscsesss $494,659,700 Dec. $4,224,400 

Specie. toe 10, 218,70) 700 99,741,200 Inc. LAT 5 
nders.. 

Deposits.......... + 850130, ~” 534,308,000 Dec. 4,187,300 


Circulation ...... 600,300 5,564,400 Inc. 35,900 

The following shows the relation be- 
preee the reserve and the liabilities: 

$101,218,700 $99,741,200 Inc. $1, 477500 
035,500 Dec. 





aay tenders.. 49,318,900 50, 716,600 
iss sanet see. $150,537,609 $119,776,700 Inc. $760,900 
agninst der ys. 182,530,175 133,577,000 Dec. 1,046,825 

Excess oi 
serve above 
tegal ire- 

egeigen hen t 18,007,425 he rene ae 1,807,725 

Excess of reserve March 28th. 1991. 8,442,050 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was dull. 
Posted rates were as follows: 





werk ‘p 3-days. 

Tre eee eee 4 

aris, nes 7 

Paris, Fra: 5136 515 

Geneva.............. 5 ee 5 1436 
4056 


Amsterdam, Guilders.......---- .--s++- . 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..The Chatham National Bank has 
declared a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent., payable April ist. 


....The United States National Bank 
has declared a quarterly dividend of two 
per cent., payable April ist. 


.At last Mr. Claus Spreckels’s Phila- 
delphia sugar refinery has been formally 
turned over to the sugar trust, the con- 
sideration being $7,000,000 of trust certifi- 
eates 


.Last Friday the price of bar silver 
in London fell to 408 pence, the lowest 
ever recorded. On this basis the intrin- 
sic value of the silver in the stardard 
dollar which Mr. Bland wants coined to 
an unlimited extent, would be about 68.45 
cents. 


-The Moffett, Hodgkins & Clarke 
Company, of 34} Pine Street, offer at par 
and interest $30,000 of the first mort; age 
6z bonds of the Rhinelander Water 

y, further particulars of which pow 
obtained through their advertisement 
in this paper, and by application to them. 


....Jdudge Van Brunt has directed that 
Edward M. Field shall be taken to the 
State Hospital at Buffalo, N. Y., to deter- 
mine whether he is sane or insane. If 
the former he will be returned to the 
charge oi the District Attorney of New 
York for trial on the indictments found 
against him. 


....The Savings and Loan Association, 
of Painesville, O., has been completel 
wrecked through its President, R. x. 
Paige. The amount due depositors is 
about $400,000, and the cash in the bank 
amounts to only $700. Paige has not only 
lost’ the money intrusted to him but is 
charged with forgery. 


....The Van Wagoner & Williams 
Company, of this city, extensive manu- 
facturers of hardware specialities, have 
decided to remove their factories at Tren- 
ton, N. J., and the two in New York to 


in that cit ‘noes have better 
and grea y enlarged acilities for manu- 
eat and greater economies can be 
effec 


....The attention of investors is called 
to the advertisement in our columns of 
the Columbia National Bank of Tacoma, - 
Washington, which is increasing its capi- 
tal stock to $500,000. It would seem that 
banking business in Tacoma should be 
profitable; in fact, the average earnings of 
the banks of the State for the port five 

ears were 18%. Tacoma being the lead- 
ing city of the State, offers unusual facili- 
ties for a profitable use of funds in legiti- 
mate banking business. 


-The Interstate National Bank, of 
167 ‘Broadway, this city, has decided to go 
into voluntary liquidation on April 15th. 
The bank was organized about two years 
ago with the idea of establishing through- 
out the country a series of interstate 
banks each extending support to the other 
and acting upon the general idea of an 
extensive clearing house. Thescheme did 
not seem to welt well, altho the Interstate 
—_— has been able to earn a small sur- 
plus. 


-Messrs. Henry Clews & ae 4 

offer in our advertising columns $1 ,27 

first consolidated mortgage five per cent. 
sinking fund fifty-year gold bonds of the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Municipal Improvement 
Company. The Company have se- 
cured and control the Water Works Com- 
pany, Gas Light and Illuminating Com- 
pany, the Electric Illuminating Company, 
all of Elmira, the Elmira and Horseheads 
Railway Company and the Interstate 
Fair Association. The above bonds are 
offered at par, and they are a first mort- 
gage upon the entire properties above 
mentioned. 


rag og eee securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange on the 
sok and 23d insts., were the following 
ots: 


6 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref.......... 99) 
100 shares Columbus and Easton Coal Co 
10 shares Nat. Bk. of Fargo, North Dakota. 90. 
Beheree . Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co........ 22714 
$10,000 — ) Nash. and Chatt. Rd. Co. first mort. is 
yor City < Dare special tax 10 per cant. 
mn: Sn) AT poe 
40,000 sh: r Hill Mijn. Co. ($l each). 
$10,000 Little ‘Fa one (N. Y.) Gaslight Co., fim 
Ee re 5 eee 90 
$21,000 Lehigh ‘and Wilkesbarre Coal Co., first 
Ne i a no nkain ne anlad vs sano oclons soe 110 
$20,000 Metropolitan Elevated first mort. 6s, sane 
n’s Louisiana and Texas Rd. ao 
rst mort. 6s, due 1920....... 10854@109 
$5,000 Metropolitan Opera House 6 per cent. 
a RS ae. 81% 
$10,000 South Yuba Water Co. dasdue 1910... 
$20,000 Lame! a Rapid Transit Ry. an 
oe eS | eee See 
$25,000 Sciota Valley and New Eng. Rd. first 
made. 40; Ge WOOD. 06655, od sccecvvscdevesess 79) 
ig shares Brooklyn SE MIR 6 5c cnuees esas 1 
in = Metropolitan Gusiight Co. of mee 7 
4 shaves Fulton Municipal GasCo........... 13384 
11 shares Nat. Newark Banking 160 


50 shares Peter Cooper Fire Insurance Co... ..134 
40 shares Globe Fire Insurance Co............ 78 
145 shares Brooklyn Gaslight Co........ 119@119 
$5,000 Grand River Coal and Coke Co. first — 
RMD Nae Ci eie So bas fo vocnonsn gasdeusdsnn 
20 shares Broadway Fire Insurance Co...... 
—— marco msurance Association ($1, i 


pref. Fis Cebvabthbbskowscks orb vencsscnebb ened 


DIVIDEND. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent., payable April 20th. 


VERMILYE & 00., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 











Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
LETTERS 
OF 





INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


N BROTHERS & CO. 
BAuEERS NOR WALL reek. NY 


Y Net small investments. Investment Share 
Ss ‘O Cert Certificates sold on installments. e Prune 
the attention of Fruit 








VAN LAW & GALLE. 
Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate. 





DENVER, COLORADO. 





BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 


FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer- 
cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 


purposes. 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


add: resaing 
RHQVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


$1,275,000 
Ist Cons. Mtg. 5% Gold Bonds 


Almira CN. Y.) 
Manicipal Improvement C0. 


(Part limited issue of $1,800,00, free from tax.) 








Due April 1st; 1942. Interest April and Oct. 
Principal and Interest payable at the office of the 
N.Y, Guaranty and Indemnity Co., Trustee. 


Conpon Bonds in denomination of $1,000 each, with 
Registration provision. 








The Sclhowing pre ee ej owned and controlled 
by the Elmira 


yoy Company, the 
titles, ete., to which have 


upon by the 
well-known law " Messrs. iller, Peckhain & 
Dixon, and approved by them 


The Elmira Water Works Company. 
The Elmira Gas Light & Illuminating Co. 
The Elmira Illuminating Co. (Electric). 
The Elmira & Horseheads Ry. Co.(23 miles). 
The Enter-State Fair Association. 

inne mbined valuation of the foregoing T- 


pro 
es has been p = by conservative and com 
wit! thout apownnes os rospactive 





these t uite certain tha’ 
wal be increased this } year to over $165,000 th: 
arious econdmies e: by ete joint 
and the addition to their ly ye ue to the un 
management; and also to t! et eth 
Railways have been chan; 
from Horse power to that 0’ Miewtric letky 
It will be practicable with - improved methods to 
reduce the Cs nage of light, water and fuel gas to 
lower rates than can be reach 
of the econom: y of uni manage 
is more cheaply delivered on the 
—- = Elmira than at almost any other eget 
elds. 


ern, Delaware 

Cental, Ti Cort 
Northern Railroads all center in Elmira; and in eure a 
steady, asue 6 ‘of Bonds is td its a frst morgage and business. 
Bonds is upon the 


gi 

gna 1 Indemnity Com 
lishing a sufficient sin ‘ec mp- 
tion of these Bonds, principal and interest at the ‘time 
of their maturity. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Hon. D. C. ROBINSON, Mayor of Elmira (President). 
D. GRAHAM, Pres. Montreal & Chicago Shipping Co. 
GEN. J. B. WOODWARD, President Third National 


Bank, New York. . 
JACKSON SSCHARSSOR, President Elmira Na- 
tional Ban 


GEORGE nos onl of John Brand & Co,, Wholesale 

Tobacco Merchants, New York, Elmira and Cuba. 
HENRY P. DOREMUS, Cashier Chatham National 

Bank, New York. 

Hon. SMITH M. spe Plattsburgh, New York. 
We have made a personal examination of all the 
properties Colonie to the Elmira Municipal Im- 
rovement Company, and strongly a gg their 
nds as a safe and desirable investment. plica- 
tion will be made to have the bonds listed at ti the D New 
= Stock Exchange. 

We offer for sale at par $1,275,000 of the above bonds, 
the right being reserved toreject any application an 
to —— a smaller Fn ve es than app for. The 
bonds will be ready for distribution on or about April 
Ist. For further particulars and prospectus apply to 


HENRY CLEWS & C0,, 


11, 13 and 15 Broad St., New York. 

Subscri tions will also be received at our local 

branch offices 
1103 BROADWAY. ALBEMARLE HOTEL. 

582 BROADWAY, METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 

260 CHURCH STREET, COR. FRANKLIN STREET. 
87 HUDSON STREET, MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 
50 EAST 125TH STREET, COR. MADISON AVENUE 
26 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, L, I. 





sane of. opening pas Ned -_ a halt pur 


= yoo P alf million *aollar 
oe or real estate. - re a1} 
BR. H. BUCK, 16 Tabor Block, Denver, Colo. 


TEXAS LOANS, AND Sicily 


“xperience 
New York City: Txpepen pent a yr | Christian Union, 





ow i rs; Watson ents, Bank 0! 
ee ; Third National ‘ee Sex 
een ‘Anto Texas: ‘ood National Bank; San 
‘Antonio tational 


Bank.” 
Eéinbare®. | Sovtiand: 7 Lt Fh, Scottish-American Mort- 
ormation A to 


CHANDLER, 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


=| TACOM INVESTMENTS 


GUARANTEED 8 p.c. 
net on all mone: ys sent us for investment, in real 
estate in the thriving city of PRO Bi 
— we send you one-hajf the 


gi 
For 














March. 31, 1892. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(453) 95 








New Mesabi Iron Range. 


Byock. in the Cincinnati, Kana’ Charleston 
McKinley, and Minneapolis . bing 
is as good as a ment Sot an pays 
Wire or write for 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 





Refer by e First somal Bank, and 
Secretary Chamber rote Reames. 
$30,000 


Ist Mtge. 6% Gold Bonds. 
Rhinelander Water Co., 


Rhinelander, Oneida County, Wisconsin, 


DATED SEPT. 1, 1890. DUE SEPT. 1, 1910. 
Interest payable March 1 and Sept. 1 in New York. 


Total Bonds outstanding............... $80,000 
City Fire Protection, 30-yr. contract, Private 
Hyas. aad Co Gount laa, diliscns sad be Knpaeeuede $4,360 
R.R. Contr: fgrs., Private Consumers, 
DN ons vvsscead  ohskscanrctsdincs sly sheet cies cas 4,260 
Interest and Operating ee ee eaters $5.83 $39 
$2,299 


THE CITY RENTAL for fire protection and rentals 
from railroads, etc., are assigned and paid directly to 
the Trustee and fully protect the interest on the bonds 

THE WORKS are exempt from taxation for three 


years. 

THE PLANT is constructed in the most thorough 
manner. The mains are of cast iron and water tower 
of steel, and the pumping machinery, hollers, 9 etc., are 
in duplicate throughout. 

FRANCHISE EXCLUSIVE, 30-year ccntract, water 
is taken from the Wisconsin River, the supply being 
inexhaustible, very soft and pure. 


Price, Par and Interest, Subject to Sale. 
Fall Particulars on Application. 


MOFFETT, HODGKINS & CLARKE CO., 
34 1-2 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


United States Trust Company 
of New York, 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$9,750,000. 





This Company is a i sah taeaetne ~~. moneys paid 
} d Court, and is authorized to act on guardian or 


INTEREST ALI.OWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at ony ti time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of orate, and 
women unaccustomed to the 
as well as religious oe benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISs, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES 8S, CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM LIBBEY, 





WILSON G. Hunt, 


DANIBL D. LORD. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, EpwAmDO0OPE ER, 
JAMEs Low, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, CHARLES 8. SMITH, 

D. WILLIs JAMEs, ILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 


JOHN A. STBWART, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE SLi 
M. 


LEX ANDER E. ORR. 
WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
WM. D. SLOANE, 








QAoxhr>ed 
= 





ORGE F. Virior, 
WALpoRF ASTOR. 


DENVER 
ot western CRANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


estments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
my to Mog Ms Ret. —e Fem bere Lat safety. 


THE Hi Highs i HAY ciivegy Mea COMPANY, 


References: TH NDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit t Bank. weave 


First Mortgage Loans! ~ may | pertoct. 
l 0% Refer to A. B. Robbins, Talledega 
L. C. CROSSMAN, Salt Lake City, Motane” 12% 








A Substantial Investment. 


8% Dividend 
AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, will increase its capital to $500,- 
000, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 
value. The 2% premium will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings of the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 187, as‘shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holders, and further particulars, address 

HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-27 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the puvester from 6 per cent. to 744 per cent., 





both princi interest Be able in Go! 

FIRST ORTOAGE mate | carefully se- 
lected y y ad © Improved Farms. In- 
vestors’ carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances in Eastern _. ene. Particulars and 


ne ae atyen, ASTER & BIRRELL, 


Financial Age 
Portland Savings Ban k Hage, Portland, Or. 
Arthur C. Gehr. eS hel 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 
114 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. , 


6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 
curities worth double’ t the amount loaned teecen. 
Correspondence 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTA iw J. 


DOWNER 35) BPEKE A ETAYE NS- 


h f Buildi 
v, Sad Shabana Wastin nS Ree ooo 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacoma. 


THE JERSEY LAND & TITLE CO. 


(INCORPORATED ju ee NEW 


612, 613, 614 _ American Bs Rank Building, 
ass y, M a 
Fee we Peter ge President. 
EIS, Sec’ Treas. 
Goon $100, 600,00. lane $5. 60 each. 




















SAFETY and BIG PROFITS ASSURED. 
Write for prospectus and further information. 





8 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE STOCK, 


WITH AN INCREASE IN RATE SOON. 


The Ingersoll Soap Works. 6,000 Shares Stock, Par Value, $50; 3,000 Shares Preferred 8 per cent. Cumu- 
lative, 3,000 Shares Common Stock. The Preferred also shares in the Dividends above 12 per cent. on the Com- 
mon Stock. The present earnings insure 8 per cent. on the Preferred Stock, and a semi-annual Dividend of 
4 per cent. will be paid July 1st. The Company reserve the right to purchase the Preferred Stock at 10 per 


cent. above par after 5 years. 


The Company have purchased the extensive Real Estate Plant and Business of the Ingersoll Soap Works, 
108 to 116 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, the Proprietors receiving their entire payment in the Stockh 


of the Company. 
There is $100,000 Preferred in the Treasury, a 
from last January. 


part of which is now offered at Par. 


Dividend to date 


pa. The Company manufacture all kinds of Mill, Laundry and Toilet Soaps, and have more business offering 


than they can.attend to without increasing their plant. 


The business must soon be enormous. It manufac- 


tures several specialties, for which the demand seems to be limited only by the capacity to manu- 


facture; hence the sale of Treasury Stock. 


There is no Safer or Surer Business than this. 


necessity. 


Like Air and Water, Soap is a daily 


The Business will be managed by Mr. Ingersoll, as heretofore. 


DIRECTORS. 


WARREN DIXON, Jersey City. 
CHAS. R. CREUTZ, New York. 


~—— 


GEO, W. COSGROVE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OLIVER ROLAND INGERSOLL, Pres., Brooklyn, N. Y: 


BANKERS. 


THE BOWERY BANK, New York. 


THE WALLABOUT BANK, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Office of the Company, 108 TO 116 CLASSON AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For Prospectus and fall information, address THE HAMILTON TRUST COMPANY 
191 MONTAGUE STREET, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
WHO WILL RECEIVE SUBCSRIPTIONS. 





FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


BOSE QUINLAN & 00, Mortgage Bankers, 72 Dearborn Street OHIOAGO ILL 





,, Choice investments made fornon- 


its; 25to 100 cent. be 
ic next year, Lots from $100 2 and areiee from 61! 


mproved y rented now for cA 
cont, Benide 3 the us Seeceas baci and Coanpend | pro; 


hes, garden, fruit ‘hale bon farm, iron and coa! es 
properties, Write E-¥. Russell & Co.,Tacoma, Wash. 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPAIUY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital... . . . . . $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. an ge secured by 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE SAINT 
NICHOLAS BANK OF NEW YORK, on the 
morning of Saturday, the 19th day of March, 1992: 
RESOURCES. 
Lemma and discounts,less due from direct- 


rs 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 
tional banks, as per schedule 


nds and m: 
Stocks and ‘Donde, 
ret eee nvccssncsccscesecsesseserserees 
8. legal-tender notes san circula 
notes = a banks.. 


and checks for oo 





S S85re8 2 








PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We nate a AS Ek. for the investment of money in 
that will yo itself to a}l 
ro! 


guaran e 
Prospectus will be sent u) application, with ‘tull 
details and references. ‘Address - 


T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
Portland. Oregon. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital......... ei eseoeess S Seeseces sees $500.000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 


Under Supervision of the Bankin hing Department 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, ¥ 

















Cogent of ist peste nion Trust next day’s exchanges. $1,201,022 05 
any of N Mg pen of issue | Other items ca 
limi. ed by jeu. Connecticut Trustees, Ourvane a6 pee sees... 12,441 71— nes 463 ° 
Ewecutors, ete., are permitted by law to invest OE ARIED IE IM GEOR 8,998 7 
in these bonds. IN ss ew ka cdeg <ncnncdatulsakdenonsccins $4,281,475 54 
ne : PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. S. LIABILITIES. 
poy Charlotte S are. Capital stock paid in, incash.............. 000 
INDO: OUCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- IN SUM oa od dene vtgvinassebe dyes: 105,000 00 
toria Street. Undivided p profits, viz.: P 
tna scvguerdecceees 71,322 13 
DENVER Exchange. ee 
Interest ....... ees 1 
Land within five miles her profits................ 52 
Real Estate from the center of Denver a. depositors as follow er =9 
is cheaper d the same distance from the cen- Deposits subject to chec ck. $2,211,779 99 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. mand certificates o 
mer who pure! Real Estate of us 3,170 00 
five years has made a profitable in- : 989,659 30— 3,204,609 29 
tng who have Ra seen the property nies, aa 
have Be and fall in fom th a five J nwa ron 1002, banks, 
ae ae $444,453 98 
Tike CHAMBE IN INVESTMENT CO. | ,,. brokers se ner schedule. 100 2 saase 5 
VER,COL. | | Unpaiddividends.......................... i 
PU itee nnn Ccuetniehseccssnenapaciguute $4,281, 475 5A 5 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw Y 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, President, and WILLIAM 
J. Sk OF NE WOR ‘of the SAINT NICHOLAS 


r him- 
ort, with the schedule 
salt, cays thas the same, is, all renqocts, s | true 
before 

the transaction of any business on the 19th day of 
M to the best or his knowledge and ballets 
and they (AS, say that the business of said bank 
has ansac' at the location named, and not 
elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Su- 
rintendent of the —— of arch, Iai designat- 


ng —- the 19th day of 1892, as the 
day on which such ANTHUL B shall be made. 
B. GRAVES, Fvesttant. 
J. GARDNER, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn ‘to by both depo- 
nents, the 22d day of March, 1892, before me, 
ULIUS FaTTON, 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. ¥ 





\Connec’ t and New Yor 
This’old and wol-knewn Company offers its Ten 


Year Debentures, issued in Denominations of $500.00 
and $1,000.00, fully secured by first rtgages on Real 
state di posited w: with Trustees. hey are avery con- 


e 
venient and perfectly safe investment, held in great 
favor by many conservative investors. 
References will be given and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied to. 


| SOHN M. OWENS. President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


DULUTH'S FUTURE, 
he armers of linnesota and the Dakotas will re- 


000 on this year’s crops. 
Delath irs the anion for these products and the dis. 
tributi center for all i ric 

















Write for or mY particalary 


ETT & CO., nenine’ MENN. 





KEEP. YOU, EYE, ON KEARNE!! 


1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 


Advantages: 
Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three s, 
City Water, we , Gas, Telephones, ‘Blectric 
Lig oo, ee Street Ca ater yd 140,000 
Opera House, $500,000 Cotton Mill, County 
ver $2,000, 000 has been expendéd in public Gagueve- 
ments during past two yes 
For information reg: EARNEY asa place cf 
residence, business and faves address 


The Kearnev Land and Investment Co 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolutely wage agp Interest qa 
(0) able semi-annually by draft on New 
f York. Personal - ax. given to all 
loans. 





a references. Address 
J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L, COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS ©, REA BSTATE 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


DIVIDENDS. 


DELAWARE, LAGE ae puns & ww eermes | R. 2B Co.) 
Ww YORK, March 25th. 
A Gritena of ONE AND T 

PER C Ge the capital stock of this ‘company 
w me be Je paid Apr 

books wil Close at 3 P.M,, March 3ist, and 
visual April aes 

RED’K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 


HE a. CABLE COMPANY, 
ackay-Bonnest ¢ Cables. 


) 
0.1 -Ruamaaat AY. 
VIDEND No. 

















892, 

The transfer books will be closed on the Wth inst., in 
pursuance of the by-laws, for the purposes of the ‘An- 
nual Meeting of Stockholders and reopened on the 
morning of April 2d, 1892. 

By order of the Board af Pirevors 

E.C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 
New YORK, March 9th, 1892. 
DIVIDEND NO. 94. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March 3ist 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of April next, to stockholders 
of record at the Se of the transfer books on the [8th 
of March in 

¢ transfer . will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 

h 18th inst.,and reopened on the 
morning of April 2d next. 








R. H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 





Qe ARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK, on the morning of Saturday, 
the 19th day of March, 1892: 
RESOURCES. 
_—— and discounts, less due from di- 
ors 
























Rees steeedbnhias yawkesdensdaswon ately 1,772,434 80 
Due from directors........ eeee 32,300 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule 1,877 22 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 

tional banks, as per schedule............ 116,129 75 
Other real estate. as per schedu 21,546 U4 
Bonds and mortgages, as per — AS 54,829 48 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 117,985 00 
Specie. ..........e0spevesecevecseereceescenees 14,568 50 
U.S. legal-tender notes and circulating 

notes of Saatonet aaah Leanidewwuckea’el we 155,557 00 
Cash items, viz.: and 

os _ the Ba day’s 

* ea RES $75,964 11 
Other items carried as cash, 

as per sche . avesstigderse 6,782 03— 82,746 20 
rrr 12,051 66 
Furniture Bnd fix fixtures. 3,000 00 
Suspense account............ 5,820 60 8,820 6) 

isha iaicients s etivvceeccnce! ssteabed $2,390,846 25 
$100,000 09 
300,000 00 
5,208 79,758 33 
Depaates subject to check.. 1, 797. 730 2B 
Demand certificates of de- 
36,251 24 
54,499 74— 1,888,481 26 
m pa and National 
nks as aeonias, Be pols dias cath dete alek oe 22,133 s 
Unpaid dividends.............06eceeeeeeenee 472 85 
Rs cinannnia citidaueseteke wiineronieede $2,390. 6 25 % 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83 


STATE OF NEW YORK. v Yo 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALBERT 


GALE, Cashier of Murray Hill Bank, a bank lo- 
cated and ‘doing business at No. 730 Third Avenue, in 
the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himseif, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
true statement of the condition of the 


re 
edge and belief; os they further sa: s 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location 
named, and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of the Banking Department 
designating Saturday, the 19th day = March, 1892, as 
the day on which such | report sha made. 
AT DARLING. President. 
A H. a Kx. Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 2ist day of March, 1592, before me. 
THOMAS DARLING (77), Notary Public. 


QU ARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- - 
TAL BANK, = oo morning of Saturday, the 
19th day of March, 1: 









sane RCES 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
$1,868,581 = 
& 30.600 ( 
Overdrafts, as per sc heduie 129 Se 
Due from trust companies, State and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 227,614 02 
Banking house and lot, as per 
ER eas $00,000 
Other real estate, as per schedule.. 900— 80,900 00 


seas and bonds, as per nee. 





289,892 5 
132,916 99 

















aan of national banks 118,733 00 
Cash items, viz,: bills and checks 
for the next day’ s exchanges. $65,637 33 
Other items carried as cash, as 
POR SOMO soos cc cccecccccccvcs 25,521 26— 91,158 50 
OCUPrONns CXPSNBOB. «0.000000 00sccedsesenccsece 6,129 55 
Trnterent SCOGUIE. 2.002.000. ccccccsccsvccsece 99 91 
Fon as ccaiceicncivascicuscceegaetcsthes $2,846,755 47 
AABILITI 
Capita) stock paid in, in cash.............. $300,000 00 
I Ee lacs ctcee cece sccaChenvaetenehs 300,000 06 
Discount....... sii, 028 02 
Rent account ° 1,54 
Other profits............+..- 101,641 fn 120,205 35 
Deposits subject tocheck. 2,089,207 6 
Demand certificates of ei 
670 00 
34,067 96— 2,124,085 65 
Mldsiinecanccassscocsuassars 2,514 47 
i sasdacepessabasndeeveshenvennscanee . $2 oe 47 


Tota’ 
STATE OF a YORK, COUNTY OF NEW ¥ 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, Preapens bly NELSON 
G. AYRES, Cashier, of the NTAL BAN K, a 
bank located and doin hacinena ut Ro. 122 Bowery. 
the city of New York, in said county, oe 3 
sworn each for himself, says that the foregoin; 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
a eee a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business on 
= 19th day of March, 1892, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location 
named, and not elsewhere, and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice receiv 
trom the Superintendent of the 
designating Saturday, the 19th da ayo 
as the day on which such repare S shail be m 
CLINTO) . STARKEY. "president. 
NELSON an AYREs, Cashi oun ‘ 
verally subsc and sworn a. epo- 
seme the 22d day "ot Mi March, Fe petore 





Notary Public, New Y, rom County 








96 (454) 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





March 31, 1899. 








ae — or 3 THE BANK J 


19th day of 





legal-tender notes and circuiati 





oing bu . 44 
in thec = ee York in said count , be’ 
Street, wae at Ww a. Soaney ing 


duly sworn, each ‘orego! 
~4 is; in all trhestatemett of the —— 
trapsaction of an: 


of the said bank. be ‘ore the 
a on_ the da: Bf | ake the best 
legge and ef; ani further sa: 
the ialnoss seid bank has bee: m transacted at the 
named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in com ce with an official 
Q received from the Supiiosenace of the Bank- 
ent designating Saturday, the 19th h Say ot 
my? as the day on which such report 
. WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
tinh. Ne worm toby both d 
Severally sa! and sworn e' 
nents, the 22d day of March, oe tae, 


JOHN 
[SEAL.] 





QUARTERS REPORT OF THE BOW- 
Y BANK OF NEW YORK, on the morning of 
Saturday, the 19th day of a. 1892: 
RESCURCE 
Loans and discounts, less due - Kt 















vw 8. ‘vogal tender notes and circulating 
notes of N: ational ear 


: Bills and checks for the 
next =: exck 
Other items 


carried as cash, as per sched- 


Total 
STATE - NEw YORK, COUNTY OF aod 


H, P. DE GRAAF. wa 
Hae oy ave of ped 7¥ 


the city ear New So n said county, “being 
sworn, ‘or himseif as that the — rapes 
with the schodtle accompanying the all 
ent Pr tl the condition fon of the said 


ent, and F. 
Y BANK’ 


respec’ statem: 

bank ore th . Ht —— of any business on the 
19th day of March, 1892, to the*best of his knowl- 
edge and belief; they farther say that the busi- 
ness of said has been at the location 
named, and not elsewhere; and that the above re) 

is made in com: with an an Official notice received 
from the Baper tendon of the Department 

Sa: , the 19th day of March, 
DEG 


Q°eE a BE 


urday, the 19th day of 


above h 
Due 


the above 
Cashier’s checks 


nating 
day on Mar Seat 


nents thi Severally sibec day of 


Assets not included under an any of the 
eads, 


from Treasurer U.8...... wore 





Amount due not a “re under any of 


loans and 
Unpaid dividends. 


RT OF THE FIFTH AVENUE 
YORK, mouning of Bat 
Or Merch ie ” 


thd # 


h 
ie . 
secaetccannne ans slit 
Ss the next day’s 
other items carried as cash, ed 
DEED sen ccesscce 39,144 98 


Senting. given for 


Y, the 19th ae ee, 1902, as the 


cibet and sworo to by both de 
March, 1892 ey po- 


Notary —- Westchester Co. 


Certificate filed in N. Y. Co 





ENTH WAKD 
day the 19th day o: 


Current expenses. . 


Capital stock paid in 
Undivided profits, 


nterest 
Other profits. 


HENRY 
BuOWw rE: Cashier, 


sworn, each for 


QuART RLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 


Loans and Pe less due from di- 


Items Sarried as _—. 





ms” depositors as follows, 


Total $1,738, 

STATE OF NEW yonx. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83. 

8 President, and 5. E. 

of the ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 
oca and do 

D, in the city of New York, in said count 

port, with the snr 


BANK, on the morning of Satur- 
oe 1892: 


ESOUR CES. 


2 
Cue BE 
RAERERE 

SSeerzas 


& 
oe 
oe 







ae pel 


"Le 


$11,242 79 
468 53 


794 68 
205,542 52— © 218,048 52 





Deposits subject to a. $1,398,976 28 

Demand certificates of d: 

e... Eacsapbenaseee-ssonrwe* it 14048 50 
Unpaid dividends..........-..ssceseceeeeees 





~+ 


ing business at No. 147 Avenue 
, being duly 
himself, says that the oregoing re- 
p accompan: same, is, in 
t of the S ondition of the 





a 
said bank before 

the Ivth day of 
enerwenes ant howe 





F. C. 5 
Sovensity ow subscribed and sworn to by both de; 
nents, the day of March, es hg me, -: 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
QUARTERLY. REPORT OF THE MOUNT 
BANK on the morning of Saturday, 
the 19th day of Marc! 


"e SOUR CES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
rectors 





























ibsbyenees eins Speen céesecseicces $2,390,898 
Due from directors. ..............scecessees 41,339 35 
ae 2 from ae com = Ra rg and 125,834 42 
ational banks, as per schedule........ 
king house and lot, as per 

Schedule. ..............es0se0ee> $175,000 00 
Other real estate, as per sched- 

GE ctaBncussavenoccevestegee 47,960 49— 222,960 49 
Bonds and m as per schedule. .. 6,000 00 
. ks and ‘as per schedule........ a 2 

.8. legal-tender gos and circulating 

notes of national ickates thscessess 93,501 00 
Cash items, 

Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 

Ss 0 056 06 Soc covnoneicn’s cdabiowoecseces 99,318 71 
Loss and expenses, 

Current EXPENSES. ........-0cceececeeeeses 4,994 79 

iii ane ce caperteiiiscasmstce sscieees $3,286,468 02 
Se aa 
Qaatend vr] paid in, in cash . 
Undivided vided profi viz, 

icone EEE = eam 

EL cneeccscas sabescoves 

Other profits............... oe 

“J as ee 
Deposits subject to check... 2,380,874 49 
d f de- 
De dapest sibekpedehduinon et 285 
Certified checks.............. 19,052 91 
2,507,212 62 
Due trust compani Reate and National 
banks, 06 ER inesknscsves>senece 105,805 96 
Due in uals and one other 
than banks and depositors, as per =e 
ern tibne teins ances 656 diniaesohbnosece 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York. 50,000 00 
be due not included under any of 
e heads, viz.: 
Cashier's. checks outstand- 
ing, given for loans and 
$54,812 90 
270 00 
55,082 90 
UEUE tas. encsaen tances sbnnsseccecsees = 02 


COUNTY OF NEW 
ent, and THOS. W. ROBIN- 


Total 
STATE OF NEw YORK, 
iL gta Dr VEAU, Preside: 


SON, . of ount Morris. N.Y., a bank 
loc and business at No. 83 East Street, 
in the City of New Y: in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for says that the f ing re- 
port, with the sc! pan, he same, is, in 
all respects, a true Metoment of the AGA : the 
said before any business 
on the day of Marc e f his 


jexteene des 


Severally subsc 


Certificate filed 


ngnating turday, the 
==. 1892, as the day on which Sine report sha 
made. 


nents, the 2lst day of March, 1892, 


‘the transaction of any ere on 
March, best of his 
lief; and they farther ~~ x4 the 
k has been transacted at the loca- 


19th da: 
be 


are STEERS, President. 
CHAS. E. . BROWN, © Cashier. 
ribed and sworn to by both depo- 
before me, 
Notaiy Public Rings Co. 
y ic 
in N. Y. Co. 





QUARTERLY. 





Loans and discounts, less due from 


Y REPORT OF THE MADI- 


ON SQUARE Boone! K, on the morning of Satur- 
day, the 19th day of March, 1892: 


pmol 
di- 


















eee 


etary Pea RN county. 


(Signed) 
c| sare 





rectors 56 
Due from directors.... ..... ‘ 138,587 08 
Overdrafts, as a ached Je. 6,454 86 
Due from private bankers and brokers, 
pe Ee ES ee 829,103 88 
Real estate, as per schedule............... 35,617 61 
nm and mortgages, as per schedule.. ord 2 
Pest S. legal tender notes oh canes 
notes of national aca saetesitonss 68,753 00 
checks for the next day’s ex- 
b ddunee ahignne Sontabeobe $11,611 50 
other items carried as cash, as 
SCHOBUIC. .......20..c000p00 752 16— 12,363 66 
obrrent ee ry ene 12,281 53 
Furniture and fixtures....................- 24,359 
Total.........7 Pee siseccseoeses -coseees $2,131,167 11 
re eat stock paid LIABILET cosa $500,000 00 
‘ap! in, in oon 
Siew SO Saas pase 170,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
SREB occcésevtesséccesve $13,887 62 
EXCHANGE. ....2.0.cccccrccsee 168 43 
ares sédvosbaraeabnes eves esis # 20,083 56 
OP PTOMUS.....cecseeccseces — 
Denanice sab) ohne ch e. $1,313,174 33 
subject to chec: 
We certificates 0! 12,514 09 
obit sai 13,593 
Due nies, State 
—*, N ‘Rational’ nks as per 
DORIIDs v0 vanes edhe sescovses 10,049 71 
Due vate bankers and 
a ers, as per schedule.. 9,852 16 
- of the State 
of BO BE e von 0s: cvcnavcce 50,000 00— 1,440,183 55 
pudasbtnan thachiuuhenteocatervesimeds 167 ll 
STATE OF NEw York, COUNTY OF NEw Y: os 83.: 
F. B mm and LEWIS 
THOMPSON, | Cashier of the SQUARE 
and doing busin t " 
4 wo Ave. and 25th Street, in the city of New 
York, in said cones. being duly sworn, each for him- 
self Se a the sn with the schedule 
@ true 
statement ere ie condition of the said bank before the 
ia tara Sige and boll nay 
ow. an ; and t 
farther say that th if "has “A 
at the location sy and not elsewhere; 
and that the above re; is compliance with 
Ps official notice receiv oS the Su ee eeng at 
Ban mn even! Saturday, the 
19th day of. 1892, as the day on which such re- 


ie. 
JOSEPH F. BLAUT, President. 
LEWIS THOMPSON, Cashi 


er. 


bed and sworn to by both de- 


nae Ae] 


Notary Public @) N.Y Clty City and Co, 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 

It always gives us pleasure to receive from 
our old friends new subscribers to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, knowing full well that the in- 
fluence of the paper is thereby widened, and 
that we gain not only the friendship of the 
new subscriber but of many others to whom 
the influence of the paper extends. 

The club terms given below are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and we ask special attention 
to them. A large number of our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our club rates 
by renewing for two vears, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by senting the names of other subscrib- 
ers with their renewals, thus reducing the 
cost of the paper very materially. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months.,...$ 75 | Six months.,......$ 


Pour months...... 1 00| One vear......s.00. 


CLUB RATES. 





om 


Three subscribers one year each............. 


Cee ee ee eeeeeseeee 


SS anmaaHc]e 
Ssssssss 85 


In st of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his eabeeiotion, upon receiving a request 
to that effec 


+> 





as fine ha nen— 

and nothing ti yoy pe A or wedding 

gecases. _ MeGibbon & Com: 

ies assortment of bbe fabi 
ns 





also carry a 
oe and lace cur- 





own. Dizziness. “Take BEECHAM’S PILLS. 





PERAINAGE ANI D PLUMBING. 
TH and “plumbing” 
often ¢ piaentel one Cr ‘the other, but the distinction 
great. Drain 


cludes the drainage soil ies, waste a 
cludes the so an 
ventilat fm while’ w ambing Vv fades the hoi 
and cold water circulation of writes: and the 
and attaching of fixtures. as we are for the 
ert er, it is net that stress 
should be laid upon the absolute necessity of a perma- 
nently perfect system of drainage. 8, 
aa ‘in, ae in many cases defectiv ~4 = 
ental heal 
above for vthe house should be placed in position 


early in the operation of building, say as soon as th 

roof is put on. 

About ten og ago the Durham §: 
nage was introduced, and for some time made 

_— headway owing to the 


because the 
wro' “a, giving ee: 


square ine 


vi or 

rice, pias article furnish fora th 

east. ae Altho it is prefera ble that th the we 4 
placed under control of en. 


uh the Du 

ixteen hundred buildin 

LS are fi 

ools ~ = — residences Tostes pwithout nu nm: 

nelpal offices at at 158 and 160 est hi St., New 
d they w: pleased 


ity, an leased to open co: 
spondence with any person in terested in the: subject. 


Upholstery 
Fabrics. 


BROCADES, SATIN and CHINTZ 
DAMASES for Wall, Window and Door 
Hangings. 

New FRENOH BROCADES for Fur- 
niture coverings. 

Select CRETONNES and extensive 
lines of MUSLIN and LACE CURTAINS 
for Summer use. 

The OLDHAM MILL’S soft Drapery 
Silks (both plain and figured) in all the 
latest high-art shades. 

Complete variety of inexpensive stuffs 
in new effects for hangings and furniture 
coverings. 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


W. &. J. SLOANE, 


: BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts. 3335 E, 18th St., 


the country are now fitted w 
of House Dr: 











nold, 
Constable K3 Co 
Summer Silks 


RONGEANT GLACE, 


New and fresh assortments of 
this fashionable article by 
last steamer. 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


Creat novelty is shown in our 
latest importations of these 
Sterling favorites. 


India Silk Shirtings. 
Srroadovay KH 19th 6 


NEW YORK. 





ys teeter for {Crochet 
. Scarf like this illustration; 
3 spools Brainerd & Arm- 
i strong’s Crochet Silk and a 
No. 2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two 
balls by making it a trifie nar- 
rower than the directions call 
for. 

Other articles for which this 
silk is specially adapted are: 
Tidies, Umbrella Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bags, 
Lamp Shades, Handker- 
chief Cases, etc. Full direc- 
tions for crocheting any or all 


of above mailed to any address 
on receipt of one cent stamp. 






jes, ask gn 
for Brainerd & Armstrong’s 
Crochet Silk. All - 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
625 Broadway, New York. 
621 Market Street, Phila., Peun. 


|e. MACY & CO. 


6TH AVE., 13TH To 14TH ST., N. Y. 
SINCE MOVING INTO NEW 
BUILDING 


we have added 75,000 square feet to our 

floor area, thereby 

GREATLY ENLARGING ALL DE- 
PARTMENTS. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 
CATALOGUE, 


the most complete of its kind ever issued, of 315 illus- 

trated pages, 

WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT APRIL 15th 

and mailed free to any address outside the city. 
ARE YOU 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 








GUARANTEED. 


READY FOR USE! 


More economical than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is far more durable. We guarantee this aint 


m only when the oun is ‘frat applied as 
any — is satietactory, when first applied—but our 
open A yy embraces a sufficient time to properly test 


Send for sample card and testimonials to 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


SUPERIOR FERTILIZERS. 


A Word to Farmers. 
BIG CROPS WANTED. 


Only One Way to Secure Them. 
NO TIME TO BE LOST. 


THE READ FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


88 Wall Street, New York, 
are now prepared with a Fresh Stock 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
Adapted to the growth of 
Corn, Potatoes, Vegetables, 
(And all other Crops..40 








NEW YORK. , 


Catalogues with eight pages of testimonials sent free 








= 














James McCreery & Co,, 


ie ae anit) 
(oe 
Pe 
t — 


March 31, 1802. 


Th INDE 


PENDENT. 


(455) 97 








FE. J. Denning & Co, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A. T. STEWART & CO. (RETAIL). 


HANDSOME FURNITURE 
FINE CARPETS 


of every description 


IN BLACK SILKS 


Fine Weaves and Light Weight Types are 
now receiving the We have them 


ay Lert 

Of the makes that were so generally used 
last season, we have also a large stock, 
which will be offered this week at reduced 


prices. 

Ladies who prefer a ~— to the ex- 
treme of Fashion will find this a good oppor- 
tunity: 

IN THE BASEMENT 


We have a very attractive sale of Figured 
and Plain India and Ohina Silks, from 50 
cents to 85 — yard; Washable Silks, 
Figured Pongees, ancy Silks, eto, 


FOR 


DWELLINGS, HOTELS, CLUBS, 
COTTAGES, 


APARTMENTS AND OFFICES; 


the largest stock with — 
the greatest variety shown 


At Exceedingly Low Prices. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 10th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th AVE., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


Spring Millinery. 
Novelties in Imported Pattern 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


Also full Line of Exclusive Designs from our own Workrooms. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL AND DRESS HATS, 


Trimmed with the Newest Materials and Colors. 


UNTRIMMED HATS, 
FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


In a shades of Fancy Straw and Manilla Braids, 


Broadway and 11th St., 





NEW YORK. 











Plain Milan, Milan and: Lace, Plain and 


Fancy Chips, all colors and qualities. 


SPECIAL. 


French Chip Flats, Swiss Lace Braid Hats, Lat- 
est Shapes and Colors, English Milan Walk- 


48° 
ing Hats, Navy, Brown, Ecru and Gray. 


Worth $1.00 to $1.48 each. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., SIXTH Ave, 20th to 2Ist St. 


{ 


McGibbon & Company 


ANNOUNCE 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, 


WINDOW LACE CURTAINS. 


Purchasers will find OUR STOCK 
COMPLETE and PRICES MODERATE. 


913 Broadway, 


NEW YORE. 


CARPETS 


New Spring Styles Now Open. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


Which we believe to be the BEST WEARING CAR- 
PET MADE; also to our 


New Weave Ingrains 


as rich in effect and equal in wear to a Brussels. 
large line of EXTRA SU PERS, patterns we do 
not intend duplicating, at less than the cost 
of production. 


10 paTTERNS New Make Brussels, 


to introduce 
AT A HALF DOLLAR PER YARD. 





Our new importations of China and Japanese straw, 
now on exhibition. It is a thing of wonder to see the 
many new and novel effects in cotton and trout-line 
warps; we have the white and red check and some 
fancy patterns. 


FROM $5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Furniture Coverings in great variety. 
FURNITURE. 


During. the past two months we have made upa 
large number of Fine Upholstered Suits and 
Odd Pieces, which we offer at prices far below 
those usually charged for first-class work. 


Furniture Coverings in great variety. 


N. B.—Parties Lperebest their Coverings from us 
can have their Furniture Reupholstered 
manner at moderate charges. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


n the best 


MATTINGS. 


B. Altman & GO. 


Commencing Monday, 
March 28th, will show 
in all their depart- 
ments complete lines of 
novelties, comprising 


THIS 
_ SEASON'S 
IMPORTATION 


Ladies’ Costumes, Wraps, 
Cloaks, Tea Gowns, House 
Robes, Misses’ and Infants’ 
Garments, Dress Goods, 
Silks, Laces, Trimmings, 
Ribbons, Parasols, Trimmed 
Hats and Bonnets, etc., etc. 


(8th St., (9th St., and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 
(18th Street Station Elevated Road.) ~ 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 


the name and address to which he would 





SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14THSTS., N.Y. 


like the paper sent. 








IMPORTERS 


SIXTH AVENUE, 





AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


** FANCY COODS, Etc.:: 





20th to 21st STREET, N. Y. 





CATALOGUE NOTICE. 





residents. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Tae Inperenpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a | 


postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 








We are now booking names for our Spring and 

Summer Catalogue which will be issued about 

April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 

Send us your name early as the suppiy 
will be limited. 

“MENTION TEIIs PAPrHR.” 


H. O'NEILL & 60., eth ave., ny. 
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Susurance. 


SIZE IN LIFE INSURANCE. 

DurineG the last twenty years there has 
been an increasing fierceness in the» con- 
test for size and for the first place among 
the life companies. It bas been plain— 
and. we have repeatedly pointed out—that 
the pace could not possibly be kept up; 
that the rate of increase was attained at 
an unprofitable cost and could not be 
maintained upon any tolerable conditions. 
There must be a change, and it is fortu- 
nate that the change has been ordered. It 
is a rather fortunate coincidence—altho it 
cannot be called anything more—that the 
decision to go more slowly has been made 
just at the time when there has been an 
impressive object lesson of the tendencies 
and results of a competition which con- 
siders results more than means. 

It has been said many times—in these 
columns not a few times—that a life in- 
surance company could go on, without 
receiving a single new member, until the 
death of the last’ member on the roll 
brought it to its naturalend. This is the 
theory: of technical solvency under the 
law, which requires that there be always 
in hand, as a reserve, such an amount as, 
together with future premiums, all im- 
proved at a safe assumed rate, will suffice 
to meet claims and pay expenses down to 
the end. It has been said, and the law 
assumes, that nothing short of this is sol- 
vency, and that no company which cannot 
endure this test is sound; andin this there 
is no account taken of new business. To 
arrest the work of a company and let it 
crumble would of course be an inexcusa- 
ble waste. Nobody proposes it, and no- 
body would tolerate it; but it is mathe- 
matically possible, or else all theory has 
been at fault and the “standard” is a 
false one. 

If this is true, then a large increase in 
number and spread of membership can 
only effect one or more of these three ob- 
jects: to extend the benefits of life insur- 
ance to larger numbers of people and into 
countries where it has not been practiced; 
to reduce the cost, by broadening and 
thus bettering the “average,” and by 
spreading the working expenses over a 
larger membership; to gratify the person- 
al ambition of officers and cater to the 
— admiration of bigness. Undoubt- 
edly, the first is a worthy and useful ob- 
ject, but itis fairly questionable whether 
it cannot be accomplished without requir- 
ing prodigious size and growth in a few 
companies. There was atime when new 
companies, with very little busiress al- 
ready done, advertised themselves as hav- 
ing say $150 of assets for each $100 of lia- 
bility; but we have now much less of such 
fallacious comparisons, which would 
make it appear that the very strongest 
company must be the very smallest one. 
A big check, drawn against a big deposit, 
is identical iu certainty with a little one 
drawn against a little deposit. Get a 
membership which secures a good “‘ aver- 
age”; beyond that, size confers no addi- 
tional security, nor does the lack of size 
impair it. As for thesecond object named, 
this last statement also applies. It isa 
matter for doubt whether there is neces- 
sarily and naturally any reduction of cost, 
— in slower mortality or in a relative- 
ly less rate of expenses, after a stage of 
growth which may be described as 
is passed; on the other hand, there is no 
room for doubt that ‘‘ new blood” is worth 
its cost up to a point, and that it is both 
wasteful of the fund and unfair to old 
members if that point is passed. It may 
be purchased unprofitably. The announce- 
ments by the Mutual and the Equitable 
area confession that it has been so pur- 
chased, and the change in the New York 
Life is also a eonfession, in another form. 
This is the fault in the third object men- 
tioned. To gratify personal ambition for 
leadership may be worth something; but 
it is certain to be pursued under a risk of 
overdoing and is very liable to become un- 
a | expensive. 

ow if itis not feasible for a company 
to suspend growth of membership and 
still thrive in strength the Connecticut 
Mutual will show this; for altho there is 
no instance of a voluntary abandonment 
of new business that company has been 
declining in membership. The reasons it 
is not necessary to consider now, except to 
say that the main one doubtless is that 
President Greene has refused—persistent- 
ly, Pa , rather aggressively even, 
and (we think) from genuine convictions— 
to pay the current prices of new business 
and to seek it upon the current plans. 
Twenty years ago, the company had about 
a hun d eighty millions of insur- 
ance 0b 


its books now ithas twenty-eight 


millions less. This is one noteworthy 
point; the other is that while its volume of 
risks has been declining twenty-eight mil- 
lions its assets have increasing by 


Moreover this does not come from a low 
average age in the membership, for only 
a quarter of the outst nding insurance is 
on lives under 44 and one-quarter is on 
lives over 61. Furthermore, as if to prove 
most conclusively that economy does not 
depend upon ‘‘ new blood,” the company’s 
expense is now, and long has been, ex- 
ceptionally low. It would be more cor- 
rect-to say that new blood depends upon 
extravagance than that economy depends 
upon new blood. 
There is a lesson in these results. 


> 


THE WEBSTER LIFE INSURANCE 
BILL. 








THE Webster bill, introduced in the 
State Assembly about a month ago, is a 
very sweeping and drastic one, which per- 
haps even its author does not fully under- 
stand, altho he is said to have stated that 
the bill had been drawn at the instance of 
a large number of policy holders who pro- 
pose organizing themselves into a protec- 
tive union and that it had been seen and 
approved by the officers of several large 
companies. Section 1 restates in sub- 
stance the existing prohibition of rebates, 
but makes the person who accepts a re- 
bate, as well as the agent or officer grant- 
ing or offering it, guilty of a misdemeanor; 
as to this, while it is true that the agent 
or officer who offers the rebate becomes 
subject to the penalty by so offering and 
the person solicited does not break the 
law until he accepts it, to attach any pen- 
alty to the accepting is an error, because 
tending directly to reduce the prospects of 
discovery. The person who accepts a re- 
bate may not be likely to tell of it, but he 
will be still less likely to do so if he is to 
be involved in the penalty. 

At each annual election there ‘“ shall” 
be chosen by the policy holders a board of 
twenty-one supervisors; this board shall 
have power to examine all of the books 
and records at any time, and may at any 
time call a policy holders’ meeting and 
recommend action to be taken. Nomem- 
ber of this Board shall serve as officer or 
agent of the company; all proxies shall be 
under the control of this Board, and no 
proxy shall be available for use at elec- 
tions in the hands of any other person. 
All proxies shall also expire with the year 
when issued. As to this, the policy hold- 
ers are already at liberty to elect as many 
supervisors as they please, and anybody 
is at liberty to ‘“‘ call” a policy holders’ 
meeting whenever and as often as he 
pleases; the bil confers no power in this 
respect. As for examination of the books, 
anybody can do that now, by permission, 
and if permission is refused, he can ask a 
court for authority; the Board would 
have to do the same, if access to the books 
were refused, and the only difference is 
that the courts might feel obliged to grant 
the order. 

All organizations carrying on business 
on the-joint stock on are required by an- 
other section to hold an annual meeting 
and an election on the first Tuesday in 
June, and are then to choose a Board of 
Managers not less than fifty in number. 
As a majority of this Board are to consti- 
tute a quorum “‘ for the transaction of any 
and all business relating to the affairs” of 
such organization, the only rational con- 
clusion is that this is to be the governin 
body, in lieu of all existing trustees an 
directors. As the election is to be annual, 
the composition of the entire Board would 
be open to change or the struggle for 
change annually; this would be a dan- 
gerous innovation in corporate matters. 
One-half are to be chosen by the stock- 
holders and the other by policy holders 
who are not stockholders; but how in 
companies whose organic law does not 
admit policy holders as such to a share in 
elections? Moreover, to what organiza- 
tions does this apply ? What ones do busi- 
ness ‘‘on the joint stock plan”? Appar- 
ently, the framer of the bill means com- 
panies having a guaranty capital, but he 
does not say so; if he means exclusively 
stock companies and not *‘ mixed” ones 
we do not recall the name of any such in 
this State. 

A more drastic provision requires all 
organizations in life insurance to anually 
set aside, of surplus accrued during the 

previous year, » as a guaranty fund 

inst any mortality in excess of the 
table rate, and to hold the remaining 
75%, at the call of the members, who 
may withdraw it or turn it in for pre- 
mium payment or for new insurance 
or leave it at interest, at option; it is to 





be their roperty, and in no case forfeit- 
able. This section would sweep away the 
Tontine form of business at one stroke, 





All organi issuing tables calling 
for premiums anually, semiannually 
quarterly, or bimonthly, are declared 


“‘ Life insurance companies of the first 
department.” The assessment societies 
have at last discovered that under this 
section they would be yomeined 2 
the customary 0 posit wi 
State and would also me subject to 
all the laws now in force as to life insur- 
ance companies, the requirement of a li- 
cense fee of $25 annually for agents being 
trivial com with this, We have 
often pointed out the absurd inequity and 
inconsistency of the position of these so- 
cieties before the law. Whatever be said of 
them, they are certainly not two opposite 
ings; they are not at once insurance 
companies and beneficent societies. Yet 
they pretend to be. Before the public and 
in competition, they profess to be genuine 
insurance companies, claiming to furnish 
genuine life insurance of substantial qual- 
ity, and admitting no difference except 
that they do not charge the extrav: t 
rates of the “ old-liners”; before the law, 
they are meek and benevolent, no lon 
insurance companies, but humble societies 
which ought not to be required to make 
guaranty deposits and be subject to the 
usual uirements. As yet, they have 
been able to maintain this comfortable po- 
sition; and now that the Webster bill pro- 
poses to take them at their own profes- 
sions as insurance companies and treat 
them as other insurance companies are 
treated they propose to killthe bill. They 
will doubtless be able to kill this portion 
of it, which is all that is really worth hav- 
ing. 








INSURANCE. 


“MASSACHUSETTS ~ 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The . non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most li features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your lif 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A HALL, Secretary. 


| WANT ONE OR TWO MEN 


who can show good records to occupy the most at- 
tractive and profitable field on the Pacific Coast for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
JOHN L. COLE, 
Olympic Bleck, Seattle, General Agent for 
Washington, 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Issues all approved forms of: Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeitare laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 

NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 
A ts, D ber 31, 1891 % 
| ~ pap nh et eee | 
1850. 1892. 


THE UNITED STATES 




















IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888. 19, 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. “$8,443,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
‘A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 








The two most ular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI BLE TERM POLICY which gives 
insured th amount of in- 


the e greatest e 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest 
d the GUARAN' 


mi insurance, and whic 
event of sdversity overtaking the insured may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A AN 
to the extent of the full 1 reserve value thereof, 
in accordance with the terms and conditions cf these 
policies. 

GOOD AGENTS. desiring to represent the Com- 


pany, are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
intendent of Agencies at Home Office. 


New Engoland-Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


TS. Dec. 31st, 1891.. 
SPSBTE Pista 2 te 1991-993 845-S28 85 
. $2,185,841 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate jum. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


ic! 
th 
avery policy has indorsed ereon th 








e cash surren- 
paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, 


tes and values for sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. ora aa 





aN 


Life Insurance Company 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

wary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 





SRRNEG,, BIB dc cscccdntvnscetccseee alate 1,3%,177 7 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1891, to 3lst December, 1891...............+ $3,784,723 36 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Con:pany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS, H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MACY 

WM. STU 3 LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, NW. HARD. 
WILLI EGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 

wo LLIAM H WEBB, DENTON SMITH, . 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE pCHOLS: 
GEORGE BLISS GUSTAV ENCK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, S Ni 


. A. HAND 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. E 
CHABLES P. BURDETT, LEAN » 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE. Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892. 
CN CINE io ccccnceccocccucees $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
3,161,023 47 
SII, on dinstinerinactonens 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASSCES..........0000 cece cee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y- 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Riv.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Tl. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pnresivet 
Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 
Assets, . . . + «© «+ + «+ $159,507,133 68 
Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . . 146,968,322 00 
on ( =e tp 3 


ee a eek ee oy. oS 12,030,967 1¢ 

cia Tle, Se Sa SO eae eras 37,634,734 53 

eo to erases 7 x . 18,755,71 1 86 
renewed, 194,470 ‘policies, 607,171,801 00 

rag 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 O03 


Norg.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 














Real Estate and Bond & svg teenae, e e - $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other " e e 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, e e e ° e 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com at interest, .- « 6,070,163 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums etc > a eee 5,206,085 49 





$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 











REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murtuat Lire Insurance Company ofr New York. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d iy A of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee examine the annual statement for the year ending December 


ze Gan hy 1, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


In nae, © 
character of the investments of the Compan 


an 
bation of the system, order, and . uracy with which the sooounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the bu z 


M. C. Von Poser, Roserr Sewe, 
Geoace Biss, J. H. HERRICK, 
Juucn T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 

Jas. C. HOLDEN. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Samugt E. Sprouiis. | Ottver HARRIMAN, Cuarces R. Henperson. | WILLIAM Bascock. 
Samugt D. Bascocx. Henry W. Smiru. Georce Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Guorce S. Coz. Ropert OLYPHANT. Rurus W. Pecknam, Avucustus D, JumLiiarp, 
Ricmarp A. McCurpy. | GeorGe F. Baker, - Hopart Herrick, Cuarves E. Mitier. 
ames C, HoLpEn. Duptey Otcort. m. P. Dixon. amMEs W. Husrep. 
ERMANN C, Vow Post, | Frepertc CroMWELL, Rosert A. GRraNniss, ALTER R. GiL_etre, 
Avexanver H, Rice. uLien T. Davigs. Henry H. Rocers. AMES E., GRANNISS. 
Lewis May. Rospert SEWELL. no. W. AUCHINCLOss, avip C, Rosinson, 
S. Van Renssecagr CruGer.| THzopore Morrorp, 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsipenr. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDER#C CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 


eae Ss oe 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JANUARY I, 1892. 




















NS et cane was k6s . $136,198,518.38 
Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 

ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 

Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3+ percent. 

valuation) of.......... $1 »500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus........ . $26,292,980.56 
NEEL EE EOD ibedbancads $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in I1891.. 233,118,331.00 


Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1892. 








Philadelphia, 


EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). “$025,327 46 ee ve {or reinsurance and ail other ciaimsl,887,400 ft 
Cash surrender values stated is every policy, an ties 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- elaw. ———— 
NEW YORK OFFIC 189 Broadway, TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1392. ... ...83,008,540 35 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Aat. | THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 











FOR1TY-SEVEN1H ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1892. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate, including all Office ne: = em tie 
purchased under aaa ‘ . $12,428,247 15 
Stocks and Bonds owned, . . ; 9 i 5 . 77,647,663 40 


Bonds and ured’ too . 21,406,233 56 
Loans sec collaterals {market value of securities 
held a as collateral, $5,872,35 . 4,551,000 00 
Premium Loans on existing Po icies (the Reserve on these 
Policies included in Liabilities, amounts to over 
000,000), es 521,700 28 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies, ‘ - 6,070,942 27 
Interest and Rents due and accrued, q 565,037 81 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums, . 2,756,466 34 
Total Assets, . . $125,947,290 81 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies, at Actuaries 4 

per cent., as per Certificate of New York State Insurance 

Department, = = 
Special Reserve on Annuities, in excess of State standard, 
Approved Losses in course of a. ‘ “ y 
Reported Losses awaiting proof, e O44 
Matured Endowments due and anpatd (claims “not pre- 

sented) . 2 47 
Annuities . and unpaid (claims not presented), . - 28. 
Premiums paid in advance, . 52 
Trust Deposit, held for account of beneficiaries under t terms 

of Po icies, 3 46,192 50 


Total Liabilities, eS Be oe ee $110,806,267 50 


SURPLUS, being the same amount which will be 
shown to be the Company’s Surplus b 
the Annual Report of the New Yor 
State Insurance peau as of De- 


cember 31st, 1891, $15,141,023 31 





Estimated Surplus accrued on Tontine Policies . . - $9,757,121 
= . ” *“* all other “ ; __5,383,902 31—_—i15, 141,04 1023 31 31 
Y 
INCOME. 

Premiums received on Insurance Policies, . $23,554,996 97 

Premiums paid by Dividends and by Surrender Values, : 1,430,607 00 

Premiums received for Annuities . : A 1,304,120 81 

$26,289,724 78 

Deduct amount paid for re-insurance, 5a ° 33,449 38 
Total Prémium Income, . . . =. ..-— 26,256,275 40 
Interest and Rents received, 5,548,727 08 


Trust Deposit received and held for account of beneficiaries 
under the terms of Policies, ; 49,192 50 


Total Income, ray $31,85 854, 4,194 98 


Losses paid, ‘ ‘ tian 70 
Endowments matured and discounted, paid, : , ‘ 1,066,795 11 
Annuities paid, ; . 1,371,634 26 
Dividends paid, . 1,260,340 74 
Paid for Purchased Policies, 1,710,208 36 
Surrender Values applied as premiums, - ‘ d 706,081 67 
Purchased Reversions, - . ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 465,810 04 
Instalment paid on Trust Deposit, ‘ ; , , 3,000. 00 
Total Amount Paid to Policy- holders, stenenaaeal 88 
Commissions and Brokerages to Agents, ‘ 3,918,142 69 
Agency Expenses, 981,810 66 
Physicians’ Fees, "Adv ertising, Stationery and Printing, - . 618,803 62 
Salaries, 500,578 18 
Law and Office Expenses, ‘Rents, and Repairs and Care of 
1 Estate, i 583,113 27 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States, 7 ’ 284,150 60 


Total Disbursements, . ‘ ; : ‘ 


NOTE AS TO SURPLUS. 


The Surplus on January Ist, 1892, according to the valuations of Securities made by 
the Insurance Department in its recent examination, and according to the 
State standard of Policy Reserve, was ‘ $17,049,320 13 
But the Trustees have deemed it for the best interests of the policy-helders to apply 
a@ part thereof in the reduction of values of several Office Buildings, such re- 
duction amounting to . - $919,375 82 
The Trustees have a:so deemed it best to increase the Reserve held tor annuitants 
above the sum fixed by the State standard of valuation, such excess being 


$19,458,089 90 


988,921 O— 1,908,296 82 
$15,141,023 31 
Number ot policies issued during 1891, 52,746. 
New Insurance $152,664,982. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1892, 193,452, 
Amount at risk, $614,824,7 13. 
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Old and Young. 


DROWNED. 
BY ROBERT LOVEMAN. 
THE wooing wave is warm, 
The swimmer hath no fear, 


About his throat her arm, 
Her murmur in his ear. 


Then in a moment grown 
To fury past all speech, 
The wave hath slain, and thrown, 
Her lover on the beach. 
TUSKALOOSA, ALA. 


~~ 


A SANCTUARY OF THE PLAINS. 


BY GILBERT PARKER. 





FaTHER CORRAINE stood with his chin 
in his hand and one arm supporting the 
other, thinking deeply. His eyes were 
fixed on the northern horizon, along which 
the sun was casting oblique rays; for it 
was the beginning of the winter season. 

Where the prairie touched the sun it was 
responsive and radiant; but on either side 
of this red and golden tapestry there was 
a tawny glow and then 4 duskiness which, 
curving round to the north and east, be- 
came blue and cold—an impalpable but 
perceptible barrier rising from the earth, 
and shutting in Father Corraine like a 
prison wall. And this shadow crept 
stealthily on and invaded the whole cir- 
cle until! where the radiance had been 
there was ove continuous wall of gloom, 
rising arc upon arc until it reached the 
zenith, and was pierced only by some in- 
trusive wandering stars. And still the 
priest stood there looking, until the dark- 
ness closed down on him with an almost 
obvious consistency. Then he appeared 
to remember himself, and turned away 
with a gentle remonstrance of his head, 
and entered the hut bebind him. He 
lighted a lamp, looked at it doubtfully, 
blew it out, set it aside, and lighted a 
candle. This he set in the one window of 
the room, which faced the north and west. 

He went ioa door opening into the only 
other roor: in the hut, and with his hand 
on the latch looked thoughtfully and sor- 
rowfully at someting in the corner of the 
room where he stood. He was evidently 
debating upon some matter, probably the 
removal of what was in the corner to the 
other room. If so he finally decided to 
abandon the intention. He sat down ina 
chair, faced the candle, again dropped his 
chin upon his hand, and kept. his eyes 
musingly on the light. He was silent 
and motionless a long time, then his lips 
moved, and he seemed to repeat some- 
thing to himself in whispers. 

Presently he took a well-worn book 
from his pocket and read aloud from 
it softly what seemed to be an office 
of his Church. His voice grew slightly 
louder as he continued, until suddenly 

there ran through the words a deep 
sigh which did not come from his own 
bosom. He raised his head quickly, 
started to his feet, and turning round, 
looked at that something in the corner. 
It took the form of a human figure, that 
raised itself on an elbow and said: ‘‘ Wa- 
ter, water, for the love of God!” 

Father Corraine stood painfully staring 
at the figure fora moment, and then the 
words broke from him: ‘‘ Not dead! not 
dead! Oh, wonderful!” Then he stepped 
quickly to a table, took therefrom a panni- 
kin of water, and kneeling, held it to the 
lips of the gasping figure,throwing his arm 
round its shoulder, and supporting its 
head on his breast. Again he spoke: 
“ Alive! alive! Blessed be Heaven!” 

The hands of the figure seized the hand 
of the priest, that held the pannikin, and 
kissed it, saying afterward: ‘‘ Ah, you are 
good to me! .» But I must sleep—I 
must sleep—I am so tired; and I’'ve— 
very far—to go—across the world.” 

This was said very slowly, then the head 
thick with brown curls dropped again on 
the priest’s breast, heavy with sleep, while 
his face flushing slightly at first became 
now slightly pale, and his brow was a 
place of war between thankfulness and 
perplexity. But he said something prayer- 
fuliy, then closed his lips firmly, and 

gently laid the figure down, where it was 


. 
* | ple food and refreshment for the sufferer. 


doing sob paused and repeated the 
words: “ Ahd what, will come of it?” 
Then he ed: ‘There was no sign of 


bent upon the sleeper and his fingers 
clasping each other tightly before him, 
said: ‘‘ Poor girl! So, she is alive! And 
now what will come of this?” 

He shook his gray head in doubt, and 
immediately began to prepare some sim- 


when she should awake. In the midst of 


pulse nor heart-beat when I found her. 
But life hides itself in places where man 
cannot reach it.” 
Having finished his task, he sat down, 
drew the book of holy offices again 
from his bosom, and read it, whisper- 
ingly, for a time; then fell to musing, 
and after a considerable time knelt down 
as if in prayer. As he knelt, the girl, as 
if startled from her sleep by some inner 
shock, opened her eyes wide and looked 
at him, first with bewilderment, then 
with anxiety, then with wistful thankful- 
ness. ‘‘ Oh, I thought—I thought when I 
awoke before that it wasa woman. But 
it is the good Father Corraine—Corraine, 
yes, that was the name.” The priest's 
clean-shaven face, long hair, and black 
cassock had in her first moments of con- 
sciousness deceived her. Now a sharp 
pain brought a moan to her lips; and this 
drew the priest’s attention. He rose, and 
brought her some food and drink. ‘‘ My 
daughter,” he said, ‘‘ you must take 
these.” Something in her face touched 
his sensitive mind, and he said, solemnly: 
“You are alone with me and God, this 
hour. Beat peace. Eat.” 
Her eyes swam with instant tears. ‘I 
know—I am alone—with God,” she said. 
Again he gently urged the food upon her, 
and she took a little, and also a little spir- 
its and water; but now and then she put 
her hand to her side asif in pain. And 
once as she did so she said: ‘‘ I’ve far to 
go, and the pain is bad. Did they take 
him away?” 
Father Corraine shook his head. ‘I do 
not know of whom you speak,” he replied. 
**When I went to my door this morning 
Ifound you lying there. I brought you 
in, and, finding no sign of lifein you, sent 
Featherfoot, my Indian, to Fort Cypress 
for a trooper to come; for I feared that 
there had been ill done to you somehow. 
This border-side is but a rough country. 
It is not always safe for a woman to travel 
alone.” 
The girl shuddered. ‘‘ Father,” she 
said; ‘‘Father Corraine, I believe you are?” 
(Here the priest bowed his head.) ‘‘I wish 
to tell you all, so that if ever any evil did 
come to me, if I should die without doin’ 
what’s in my heart to do, you should 
know; and tell him if you ever saw him, 
how I remembered, and kept rememberin’ 
him always, till my heart got sick with 
waitin’, and I came to find him far across 
the seas—after these long years.” 
‘Tell me your tale, my child,” he patient- 
ly said. Her eyes were on the candle in 
the window questionably. ‘‘It is for the 
trooper—to guide him,” the other re- 
marked. ‘‘’Tis past time that he should 
be here. When you are able you can go 
with him to the Fort. You will be better 
cared for there, and will be among 
women.” 
‘*The man—the man who was kind to 
me—lI wish I knew him,” she said. 
‘*Tam waiting for your story, my child. 
Speak of your trouble, whether it be of the 
mind and body, or of the soul.” 
** You shall judge if it be of the soul,” 
she answered. ‘‘ I come from far away. I, 
lived in old Donegal since the day that I 
was born there, and I had a lover, as 
brave a lad and true as ever trod the 
world. But sorrowcame. One night at 
Farcalladen .Rise there was a crack of 
arms and a clatter of fleeing hoofs, and 
he that I loved came to me and said a 
quick word of partin’, and with a kiss— 
its burnin’ on my lips yet—askin’ pardon, 
Father, for speech of this to you—and he 
was gone, an outlaw, to Australia. Fora 
time word came from him. Then I was 
taken ill and couldn’t answer his letters, 
and a cousin of my own, who had tried to 
win my love, did a wicked thing. He 
wrote a letter to him and told him I was 





immediately clothed about with slumber. 
Then he rose, and standing with his eyes 


dyin’, and that there was no use of farther 


word come to me from him. But I 
waited, my heart sick with longin’ and 
full of hate for the memory of the man 
who, when suddenly struck with death, 
told me of the cruel deed he had done be- 
tween us two. May God forgive me for 
that hate now!” 
She paused, as she had to do several 
times during the recital, through weari- 
news or pain, but, after a moment pro- 
ceeded. ‘One day, one beautiful day, 
when the flowers were like looks of love to 
the eye, and the larks singin’ overhead, 
and my thoughts goin’ with them as they 
swam in their joy until they were lost in 
the sky, and every one of them a prayer for 
the lad livin’ yet, as I hoped, somewhere in 
God’s universe—there rode a gentleman 
down Farcalladen Rise. Hestopped me as 
I walked, and said a kind good-day to me; 
and I knew when I looked into his face 
that he had word for me,—the whisperin’ 
ofsomeangel I suppose,—and I said to him 
as tho he had asked me for it: ‘My name 
is Mary Callen, sir.’ 
‘* At that he started, and the color 
came quickly to his face; and he 
said: ‘I am Sir Duke Lawless. I come 
to look for Mary Callen’s grave. Is 
there a Mary Cailen dead, and a Mary 
Callen livin’? and did both of them love a 
man that went from Farcalladen Rise 
one wild night long ago?” 
‘* ¢ Phere’s but one Mary Callen,’ said I; 
‘but the heart of me is dead, until I hear 
news that brings it to life again!’ 
** And no man calls you wife,’ he 
said, 
‘“**No man, Sir Duke Lawless,’ said I. 
*** And no man ever could, save him that 
used to write me of you from the heart of 
Australia; only there was no Sir to your 
name then,’ 
***T’ve come to that since,’ said he. 
** ‘Oh, tell me,’ I cried, with a quiverin’ 
at my heart, ‘ tell me ishe livin’? 
“And he replied: ‘I left him in the 
Pipi Valley of the Rocky Mountains a year 
ago.’ 
*** A year ago,’ said I, sadly. 
‘*T’m ashamed that I’ve been so long in 
comin’ here,’ replied he; ‘ but, of course he 
didn’t know that you were alive, and I had 
been parted from a lady for years—a 
lovers’ quarrel—and I had to choose be- 
tween courtin’ her again and marryin’ 
her, or comin’ to Farcalladen Riseat once. 
Well, I went to the altar first.’ 
‘¢* Oh, sir, you've come with the speed 
of the wind, for now that I’ve news of him, 
it is only yesterday that he went away, 
not years agone. But tell me, does he ever 
think of me?’ 
‘** He thinks of you,’ he said, ‘as one 
for whom the masses for the holy dead are 
spoken; but while I knew him, first and 
last, the memory of you was with him, 
and held him back I doubt not from many 
an ill thing.’ 
‘* With that he got off his horse, and 
said: ‘I'll walk with you to his father's 
home,’ 
*** You'll not do that,’ Ireplied; ‘for it’s 
level with the ground. God punish those 
that did it! and they’re lyin’ in the glen 
by the stream that he loved and galloped 
over many atime.’ 
‘*«They aredead—they are dead, then,’ 
said he, with his bridle swung loose on 
his arm and his hat off reverently. 
***Gone home te Heaven together,’ 
said I, ‘one day and one hour, and a 
prayer on their lips for the lad; and I 
closin’ their eyes at the last. And before 
they went they made me sit by them and 
sing a song that’s common here with us; 
for many and many of the strength and 
pride of Farcalladen Rise have sailed the 
wide seas north and south, and other- 
where, and comin’ back maybe and may- 
be not.’ 
‘«* Hark,’ he said, very gravely, ‘and 
T’'ll tell you what it is, for I’ve heard him 
sing it, I know, in the worst days and the 
best days that ever we had, when luck 
was level and big against us and we 
starvin’ on the Wallaby track; or when we 
found the turn in the lane to brighter 
days.’ 
‘* And then with me lookin’ at him full 
in the eyes, gentleman tho he was—for 
comrade he had been with the man I 





words from him, And never again did 


loved—he said to me there so finely and 


back from their graves to hear, these 
words: 


“*You'll travel far and wide, dear, but you'll 


come back again, ; 

You'll come back to your father and your 
mother in the glen, 

Altho we should be lyin’ ’neath the heather 


grasses then— . 
You'll be comin’ back my darlin’! 


“*You’ll see the icebergs sailin’ upon the wintry 


foam, 

The white hair of the breakers and the wild 
swans as they roam, 

But you'll not forget the rowan beside your 

father’s home— ‘ 

You'll be comin’ back my darlin’.’ ” 

Here the girl paused longer than usual. 
and the priest dropped his forehead in his 
hand, while there fell on his cassock a 
tear, which the other saw. 

‘* T’'ve brought grief to your kind heart, 
Father,” she said. 

‘*No, no,” he replied, ‘‘ not sorrow at 
all; but I was born on the Liffey side, 
tho it’s forty years and more since I left it, 
and I’m an old man now. That song I 
knew well, my child. and the truth and 
the heart of it too, blessed be God! ... [ 
am listening.” 

‘Well, together we went to the grave 
of the father and mother, and the place 
where the home had been: and for a long 
time he was silent, as tho they who slept 
beneath the sod and that ruined nest 
were of his own, and not another’s; but at 
last he said: 

**¢ And what will you do? I don’t quite 
know where he is, tho; when last I heard 
from him and his comrades, they were 
in the Pipi Valley.’ 

‘“* My heart had been full of joy; for tho 
IT saw how touched he was because of what 
he saw, it was all common to my sight, 
and I had grieved much, but had had little 
delight; and I said: 

‘**There’s only one thing to be done. 
He cannot come back here, and I must go 
to him—that is,’ said I, ‘if you think he 
cares for me still, and would have me— 
for my heart quakes at the thought that 
he might have changed.’ 

***T know his heart,’ said he, ‘and you'll 
find him, I doubt not, the same, tho he 
buried you long ago in a lovely tomb,—the 
tomb of a sweet remembrance where the 
flowers are everlastin’.’ Then after more 
words he offered me money with which 
to go; but I said to him that the love that 
couldn’t carry itself across the sea by the 
strength of the hands and the sweat of the 
brow was no love at all; and that the 
harder was the road to him the gladder 

I'd be, so that it didn’t keep me too long, 
and brought me to him at the last. 

‘*He looked me up and down very 
earnestly for a minute, and then he said: 
‘What is there under the roof of heaven 
like the love of an honest woman. It is 
more precious than rubies. It makes the 
world worth livin’ in.’ 

‘** Yes,’ said I, ‘when love has hope, 
and a place t> lay its head.’ 

“* Take this,’ said he—and he drew from 
his pocket his watch—‘ and carry it to 
him with the regard of Duke Lawless, 
and this for yourself ’—drawing from his 
pocket a revolver and putting it into my 
hands; ‘for the prairies are but rough 
places after all, and it’s better to be safe 
than—worried. . Never fear tho but 
the prairies will bring back the finest of 
blooms to your cheek, if fair enough it is 
now, and flush his eye with pride of you: 
and God be with you both, if a sinner 
may say that, and breakin’ no saint’s pre- 
rogative.’ And he mounted to ride away 
havin’ shaken my hand like a brother; 
but he turned again before he went and 
said: ‘Tell him and his comrades that I'll 
shoulder my gun and join them before the 
world is a year older, if I can. For that 
land is God’s land, and its people are my 
people, and I care not who knows it, 
whatever here I be.’ 

‘IT worked my way across the sea, and 
stayed awhile in the East to earn money 
to carry me over the land to find the Pipi 
Valley. I joined a party of emigrants 
that were goin’ westward, and traveled 
far with them. But. they quarreled and 
separated, I goin’ with the section that I 

liked best. One night tho I took my horse 
and left; for I knew there was evil in the 
heart of a man who sought continually to 
make me marry him, and because the 








kindly, it ought to have brought the dead 


thought drove me mad, I rode until my 
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horse could stumble no further, fee then 
I took the saddle for a pillow and slept 
on the bare ground. And in the morning 
I got up and rode on, seein’ never a house 
nor being for many, and many a mile. 
When everything seemed darkest I came 
suddenly upon a camp. But I saw that 
there was only one man there, and I should 
have turned back, but that I was worn 
and ill, and, moreover, I had ridden almost 
upon the man before I saw him. But he 
was kind. He shared his food with me, 
and asked me where I was going. I told 
him where I wished to go, and also 
that I had quarreled with those of my 
party and had left them—nothing more. 
He seemed to wonder when I said I 
was going to Pipi Valley; and when I 
had finished my tale he said: ‘ Well, I 
must tell you that you are in very 
bad company now. I have a name 
that doesn’t pass at par up here. To 
speak immortal truth, troopers are look- 
ing for me now, and, (strange as it may 
be), for a crime which I didn’t com- 
mit; such is the perversity of the law. 
But for this cause I am making for the 
United States border, beyond which, 
treaty or no treaty, a man gets safe 
refuge.’ 

** He was silent for a moment after that, 
lookin’ at me thoughtfully the while, but 
ina way that told me I might trust him, 
evil tho he called himself. At length he 
said; ‘I know a good priest, one Father 
Corraine, who has a cabin sixty miles or 
more from here, and I'll guide you to him, 
if so be that you can trust a half-breed 
and a gambler, and one whom men call 
an outlaw. If not I’m feared that it will 
go hard with you: for the Cypress Hills 
are not of easy travel, as I’ve known this 
many a year. And, should you want a 
name by which to call me, Pretty Pierre 
will do, tho my godfathers and god- 
mothers before they went to Heaven did a 
different thing for me.’ And nothing of 
this said he irreverently, Father.” 

Here the priest looked up and said: 
‘Yes, yes, [know the man, I know him 
well, an evil man, and yet—he has suffered 
too. ._.. .. Well, well, my daughter.” 

“At that he took his pistol from his 
pocket and handed it tome. ‘ Take that, 
he said. ‘It will make you feel the safer 
with me, and I will ride ahead of you, and 
we shall reach there by sundown, I hope.’ 

** And I would not take his pistol, but, 
shamed a little, showed him the one that 
Sir Duke Lawless gave me. ‘That's 
right,’ he said, ‘ and maybe it’s better that 
I should carry mine, for, as I said, there 
are anxious gentlemen looking for me, 
who wish to give me a quiet but dreary 
home. And see,’ he added, ‘if they should 
come you will be safe, for they sit in the 
judgment seat, and the Statutes hang at 
their saddles, and I'll say this for them, 
that a woman to them is as a saint of God 
out here, where women and saints are 
few.’ 

“Tdo not speak as he spoke, for his 
words had a turn of French; butI knew 
that, whatever he was, I should travel 
peaceably with him. Yet I saw that he 
would be running the risk of his own 
safety for me, and I told him that I could 
not have him court peril so; but he talked 
lightly down my doubts and fears for 
him, and we started. We had gone but 
a little distance, when there galloped over 
a ridge upon us, two men of the party I 
had left, and one Isaw was the man I 
hated; and I cried out and told Pretty 
Pierre. He wheeled his horse, and held 
his pistol by him. They said that I 
should come with them, and they told a 
dreadful lie and said that I wasa runaway 
wife; but Pierre answered them that they 
lied, and ordered them to leave. At this 
one rode forward suddenly, and clutched 
me at my waist to drag me from my 
horse. At this Pierre’s pistol was thrust 
in his face, and he bade him cease, which 
he did; but the other came down on him 
with a pistol showing, and Pierre, seein’ 
that they were determined, fired; and the 
man that clutched at me fell from his 
horse. Then the other drew off; and 
Pierre got down, and stooped, and felt the 
man’s heart, and said to the other: ‘ Take 
your friend away, for he is dead; but drop 
that pistol of yours on the ground first.’ 
And the man did so; and Pierre, as he 


‘looked at the dead man, added: ‘Why 


did he make me kill him? 

“Then the two tied the body to the 
horse, and the man rode away with it. 
We traveled on without speaking for a 
long time, and then I heard him say 


absently: ‘I am sick.of that. When once 


you have played shuttlecock with human 
life, you have to play it to the end; that 
is the penalty. But a woman is a woman, 
and she must be protected.’ Then after- 
ward he turned and asked me if I had 
friends in Pipi Valley; and, because what 
he had done for me had worked upon me, 


I told him of the man I was going to find. 


And he started in his saddle, and I could 
see by the way he twisted the mouth of 
his horse, that what I said had stirred 


‘him. ” 


Here the priest interposed: ‘‘ What is 
\the name of the man in Pipi Valley to 
whom you are going?” 


And the girl replied: ‘‘Ah, Father, 


have I not told you? It is Shon McGann— 


of Farcalladen Rise.” 

At this Father Corraine seemed sud- 
denly troubled, and he looked strangely 
and something sadly ather. Butthe girl’s 
eyes were fastened on the candle in the 
window, as if she saw her story in it; and 
she continued: ‘‘ A color spread upon his 
face, and then left it pale; and he said: 
‘To Shon McGann—you are going to him? 
Think of that—that! For an instant I 
thought a horrible smile played upon his 
face; and I grew frightened, and said to 
him: ‘ You know him, You are not sorry 
that you are helping me? You and Shon 
McGann are not enemies?’ 

‘** After a moment the smile that filled 
me with dread passed from his face, and 
he said, as he drew himself up with a 
slight shake: ‘Shon McGann and I were 
good friends—as good as ever shared a 
blanket or split a loaf, tho he was free of 
any evil, and I failed of any good. : 
Well there came a change. We pented: 
We could meet no more; but who could 
have guessed this thing? Yet, hear. me, I 
am no enemy of Shon McGann, as let my 
deeds to you prove.’ And he paused 
again, but added, presently: ‘It’s better 
you should have come now than two years 
ago.” 

** And I had a fear in my heart, and to 
this asked him why. ‘ Because then he was 
a friend of mine,’ he said ‘ and ill always 
comes to those who are such.’ I was 
troubled at this, and asked him if Shon was 
at Pipi Valley yet. ‘Idonot know,’ said 
he, ‘ for I’ve traveled long and far from 
there; still while Ido not wish to put doubt 
into your mind,I have a thought that 
be may be gone. . . . He had a gay 
heart,’ he continued, and we saw some 
brave days together.’ 

‘** And tho I questioned him, he told me 
little more, but became silent, scanning 
the plains as we rode; but once or twice 
he looked at me in a strange fashion, and 
passed his hand across his forehead, anda 
gray look came upon his face. I asked 
him if he were not well. ‘Only a kind of 
fighting within that troubles me,’ he said; 
‘such things soon pass, and it is well they 
do, or we should break to pieces.’ 

** And I said again to him that I wished 
not to bring him into danger. And he 
replied that these matters were according 
to Fate; that men like him must go on 
when once the die is cast, for they cannot 
retravel. Itseemed to me a bitter creed, 
and I was sorry for him. Then for hours 
we kept an almost steady silence, and 
comin’ at last to the top of a rise of land 
he pointed to a spot far off on the plains, 
and said that you, Father, lived there; 
and that he would go with me still a little 
way, and then leave me. I urged him to 
go at once, but he would not, and we Came 
down into the plains. He had not ridden 
far when he said, sharply: 

‘*¢The Riders of the Plains, those gen- 
tlemen who seek me, are there—see! Ride 
on or stay, which you please. If you go 
you will reach the priest, if you stay here 
where I shall leave you, you willsee me 
taken perhaps, and it may be fightin’ or 
death; but you will be safe with them. 
On the whole it is best, perhaps, that you 
should ride away to the priest. They 
might not believe all that you told them, 

ridin’ with me as you are.’ 


~sy 





‘‘ButI think a sudden madness again 





came upon me. Rememberin’ what things 
weredone by women for refugees in old 


life for me, Iswung my horse round nose 
and nose with his, and drew my revolver 
—ah, Father, may God forgive the sin!— 
and said that I should see whatever came 
tohim. He prayed me in God’s name not 
to do so wild a thing; but when I refused, 
and pushed on along with him, makin’ at 
an angle for some wooded hills, I saw that 
a smile both proud and gentle played upon 
his face. We had almost reached the edge 
of the wood when a bullet whistled by us. 
At that the smile passed from his face and 
a strange look came upon it, and he said 
to me: 

‘**This must end here. I think you 
know I have no coward’s blood; but Iam 
sick to the teeth of fightin’. Ido not wish to 
shock you, but I swear, unless you turn and 
ride away to the left toward the priest’s 
house, I shall save those gentlemen further 
trouble by killin’ myself here; and there,’ 
said he ‘ would bea pleasant place to die— 
at the feet of a woman that trusted you.’ 

‘*T knew by the look in his eye that he 
would keep his word. 

‘** Oh! is this so?’ I said. 


done quickly, for the courage unto death is 
on me, Bien?’ 

“** But if I go, you will still try to es- 
cape?” I said. And he replied that he 
would. Then I spoke a God-bless-you, at 
which he smiled, and shook his head, and 
leanin’ over touched my hand, and spoke 
low: ‘When you see Shon McGann, tell 
him what I did, and say that we are even 
now. Say also that you called Heaven to 
bless me.’ Then we swung away from 
each other, and ’the troopers followed 
after him, but let me go my way; from 
which I guessed they saw I was a woman. 
And as I rode I heard shots, and turned to 
see; but my tired horse stumbled and we 
fell together, and when.-I waked, I saw 
that the poor beast’s legs were broken. 
So I ended its misery, and made my 
way as best I could by the misty stars to 
your house; but I turned death sick and 
fainted at the door, and knew no more 
until this hour. . . . You thought me 
dead, Father?” 

The priest bowed his head, and said: 
‘* These are strange, sad things, my child; 
and they shall seem stranger to you when 
you hear all.” 

‘“When I hear all! Ah, tell me, 
Father, do you know Shon McGann? Can 
you take me to him?” 

**T know him, but I do not know where 
he is. He left the Pipi Valley eighteen 
months ago, and I never saw him after- 
ward; still I doubt not he is somewhere on 
the plains, and we shall find him—we shall 
find him, please God.” 

‘*Ts he a good lad, Father?” 

‘He is brave, and he was always kind. 
And I believe that he has done with idle 
things, and has good things in his heart. 
He came to me before he left the Valley— 
for he had sorrow—and said to me: 
‘Father, I am going away, and to what 
place is far from me to know, but wher- 
ever it is I'll live a life that’s fit for men, 
and not like a loafer on God’s world; and 
he gave me money—for masses to be said 
—for the dead.” 

The girl put out her hand. ‘ Hush! 
hush!” she said. ‘‘ Let me think. Masses 
for the dead. . . . What dead? Not 
for me; he thought me dead long ago.” 

‘*No; not for you,” was the slow reply. 

She noticed his hesitation and said: 
‘* Speak, I know that there is sorrow on 
him. Some one—some one—he loved?” 

‘*Some one he loved,” was the reply. 

‘* And she died?” The priest bowed his 
head. 

‘‘She was his wife—Shon’s wife?” and 
Mary Callen could not hide the hurt she 
felt from her words. 

‘*T married her to him, but yet she was 
not his wife.” 

There was a keen distress in the girl’s 
voice. ‘*Oh Father, tell me, tell me what 
you mean.” 

‘‘ Hush, and I willtell youall. He mar- 
ried her, thinking, and she thinking, that 
she was a widowed woman, But her hus- 
band came back. A terrible thing hap- 
pened. The woman believing, at a painful 





time, that he who came back was about to 


***Tt is so,’ he replied, ‘and it shall be © 


' take Shon’s life, fired at him and wounded 
' him, and then killed herself.” 
Donegal, and that this man had risked his | 


Mary Callen raised herself upon her 
elbow, and looked at the priest in strained 
bewilderment. “It is dreadful,” she 
said, . . ‘*Poor woman! .. . 
And he had forgotten—forgotten me! I 
was dead tohim, and am dead to him 
now. There’s nothing left for me but to 
draw the cold sheet of the grave over me. 
It had been better for me if I had never 
come—if I had never come, and instead 


were lyin’ by his father and mother be- 


neath the rowan.” 

The priest took her wrist firmly in his. 
‘These are not brave, nor yet Christian 
words, from a brave and Christian girl as 
you are. But I know that grief makes 
o.e’s words wild. Shon McGann shall be 
found. In the days when I saw him most 
and best, he talked of you as an angel 
gone, and he had never sought another 
woman had he known that you lived 
The Mounted Police, the Riders of the 
Plains, travel far and wide. But now, 
there has come from the further West a 
new detachment to Fort Cypress, and they 
may be able to help us. Butlisten. There 
is something more. The man Pretty 
Pierre, did he not speak puzzling words 
concerning himself and Shon McGann? 
And did he not say to you at the last that 
they were even now? Well, can you not 
guess?” 

Mary Callen’s bosom heaved painfully 
and her eyes stared so at the candle in 
the window that they seemed to grow one 
with the flame. At last a new look crept 
into them, a thought made the lids close 
quickly as tho it burned them. When 
they opened again they were full of tears 
that shone in the shadow and dropped 
slowly on her cheeks and flowed on and 
on, quivering too in her throat. 

The priest said: ‘‘ You understand, my 
child?” 

And she said: ‘‘I understand. Pierre, 
the outlaw, was her husband.” To this the 
priest bowed his head. 

The girl sobbed on through a long 
silence. Father Corraine rose and sat 
beside the table, his book of offices open 
before him. At length he said: ‘‘ There 
is much that might be spoken; for the 
Church has words for every hour of man’s 
life, whatever it be; but there comes to 
me now a word to say, neither from 
prayer nor psalm. but from the songs of a 
country where good women are, where, 
however poor the fireside, the loves of all 
beside it are born of the love of God, tho 
the tongue be angry now and then and 
the foot stumble and the hand be quick 
ata blow. And the song itself is one you 
have said this night to me, that knew it 
many a yearago. And, while you listen 
to the words, I bid you think that ‘tis 
God's will for you to have a mind willing 
to take not all you would, but all that’s 
right and fit for youto have. And before 
all to believe in the best till you know the 
worst.” Then, with a soft and ringing 
voice, he repeated: 

“*New friends will clasp you hand, dear, new 
faces on you smile— 

You'll bide with them and love them, but 

you'll long for us the while; 

For the word across the water, and the fare- 

well by the stile— 

For the true hearts here, my darlin’.’” 

Mary Callen’s tears flowed afresh at 
first; but soon after the voice ceased, she 
closed her eyes and her sobs stopped, and 
Father Corraine sat down and became lost 
in thought as he watched the candle. 
Then there went a word among the angels 
watching that he was not thinking of the 
candle, or of them that the candle was to 
light-on the way, nor even of this girl near 
him, but of a summer forty years gone 
when he was a goodly youth, with the 
red on his lip and the light in his eye and 
before him, leaning on a stile, was a lass 
with 

“ . . . Cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May.” 

And all the good world swam in circles 
eddying ever inward until it streamed in- 
tensely and joyously through her eyes 
‘*blue as the fairy flax.” And he had car- 
ried the remembrance of this thing away 
into the world with him, but had never 
gone back again. He had passed away 





across the seas to live among savages 
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_ and wear out his life in holy self-denial; 


and now he had come to the evening of 
his life, a benignant figure in a lonely 
land. And as he sat here murmuring 
mechanically bits of an office, his heart 
and mind were with a sacred and distant 
past. Yet the angels recorded both these 
things on their tablets as tho both were 
worthy of their remembrance; for they 
knew that the maid was now where: his 
thought of her could only reach her 
through them, and such memories are 
pleasing to the Man that was born of a 
Virgin; while the prayer was the usual 
exercise of a good man’s heart, as natural 
as the patient glance of his eye. 

He did not know that he kept repeating 
two sentences over and over to himself: 
*** Quoniam ipse liberavit me de laquets venantium 

et a verbo aspero. 


Quoniam angelis suis mandavit dete: ut custodi- 
ant te in omnibus viis tuis.’” 


These he said at first softly to himself, 
but unconsciously his voice became louder, 
so that the girl heard, and she said: 

‘* Father Corraine what are those words? 
I do not understand them, but they sound 
comforting.” 

And he, waking from his dream, 
changed the Latin into English, and said: 
“* For he hath delivered me from the snare of the 

hunters, and from the sharp sword. 

For he Wtath given his angels charge over thee, to 

keep thee inali thy ways.’ ” 

** The words are good,” she said. Father 
Corraine then told her that he was going 
out, but that he should be within call.. 
saying, at the same time, that some one 
would no doubt arrive from Fort Cypress 
soon; and he went from the house. Then 
the girl rose slowly, walked lamely to a 
chair and sat down. Outside, the priest 
paced up and down, stopping now and 
then and listening a3 if for horses’ hoofs. 
At last he walked some distance away 
from the house, deeply lost in thought, 
and he did not notice that a man came 
slowly, heavily to the door of the hut, and 
opening it, entered. 

When this man entered, Mary Callen 
rose from her seat with a cry in which 
was timidity, pity, and something of 
horror; for it was Pretty Pierre. She re- 
coiled, but seeing how he swayed with 
weakness, and that his clothes had blood 
upon them she helped him toachair. He 
looked up at her with an enigmatical 
smile, but he did not speak. 

** Oh,” she said, ‘‘ you are wounded?” 

He nodded; but still he did not speak. 
Then his lips moved dryly. She brought 
him water. He drank deeply, and a sigh 
of relief escaped him. ‘‘ You got here 
safely,” he now said. ‘‘I am glad of that 
—tho you, too, are hurt.” 

** She briefly told him how, and then he 
said: ‘‘ Well, I suppose you know all of 
me now?” 

‘I know what happened in Pipi Val- 
ley,” she said, timidly and wearily. 
‘* Father Corraine told me.” 

** Where is he?” 

When she had told him, he said: ‘‘ And 
you are willing to speak to me still?” 

**You saved me,” was her brief, con- 
vincing reply. ‘‘How did you escape? 
Did you fight?” 

‘‘No,” he said, “It is strange. I did 
not fight at all. AsIsaid to you, I was 
sick of blood. Thesemen wére only doing 
their duty. I might have killed two or_ 
three of them, and have escaped, but to 
what good? When they shot my horse— 
my good Sacrament, and put a bullet 
through my shoulder here, I crawled 
away still, and led them a dance, and 
doubled on them; and I am here.” 

‘It is wonderful that they have not 
been here,” she said. 

‘* Yes, it is wonderful; but be sure they 
will be here, especially with that candle 
in the window. Why was it placed 
there?” 

She told him. He lifted his brows in 
stoic irony, and said: ‘‘ Well, we shall 
have an army of them here.” He rose 
again to his feet. ‘I do not wish to die, 
and I always said that I would never go 
to prison. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” she said. She. went immedi- 
ately to the window, took the candle from 
it, and put it behind an improvised shade. 
No sooner was this done than Father 
Corraine entered the room, and seeing the 
outlaw, said: *“‘You have come here, 


Pierre?” And his faceshowed wonder and 
anxiety. 
“I have come, mon Pére, for sanctu- 


“For sanctuary! But, my son, if I vex 
not Heaven by calling you so, why”— He 
saw Pierre stagger slightly. ‘‘But you 
are wounded.” He puthis arm round the 
other shoulder, and supported him till he 
recovered himself. Then he set to work 
to bandage anew the wound from which 
Pierre himself had not unskillfully ex- 
tracted the bullet. While doing so the 
outlaw said to him: 
“Father Corraine, 1am hunted like a 
coyote for a crime I did not commit. But 
if Iam arrested they will no doubt charge 
me with other things,—ancient things. 
Well, I have said that I should never be 
sent to jail, and I never shall; but Ido not 
wish to die at this moment, and I do not 
wish to fight. "What is there left?” 
** How do you come here, Pierre?” 
He lifted his eyes heavily to Mary Cal- 
len, and she told Father Corraine what 
had been told her. When she had finished 
Pierre added: 
‘Tam no coward, as you will witness; 
but as I said, neither jail nor death do I 
wish. Well, if they should come here, 
and you said Pierre is not here, even tho 
I was in the next room, they would be- 
lieve you, and they would not search. 
Well, I ask such sanctuary.” 

The priest recoiled and raised his hand 


in protest. Then, after a moment, he 
said: 

“How do you deserve this? Do you 
know what you ask?” 


‘*My Father, I know it is immense, and 
I deserve nothing; and in return I can 
offer nothing, not even that I will repent. 
And I have done no good in the world; 
but still perhaps I am worth the saving, as 
may be seen in theend. As for you, well, 
you will do a little wrong so that the end 
willbe right. So?” 

The priest's eyes looked out long and 
sadly at the man from under his venerable 
brows, as tho he would see through him 
and beyond him to the end; and at last he 
spoke in a low, firm voice: 

** Pierre, you have been a bad man; but 
sometimes you have been generous, and of 
a few good acts I know”— 

** No, not good,” the other interrupted. 
‘**T never did a good thing. I ask this of 
your charity.” 

‘There is the Law, and my conscience 
before God.” 

** The Law, the Law!” and there was a 
sharp satire in the half-breed’s voice. 
** What hasit done in the West? Think, 
mon Pére! Do you not know a hundred 
cases where the Law has dealt foully? 
There was more justice before we had Law. 
Law”— And he named over swiftly, pas- 
sionately, a score of names and incidents 
to which Father Corraine listened in- 
tently. ‘‘ But,” said Pierre, gently at last, 
‘but for your conscience, sir, that is 
greater than Law. For you are a good 
man, and you are a wise man; and you 
know that I shall pay my debts of every 
kind some wild day. That should satisfy 
your justice, but, having great goodness, 
you are merciful for the moment, and you 
will spare until the time be come, until the 
corn is ripe in the ear. But why should I 
plead? .It is foolish. Still itis my whim, 
of which, perhaps, I shall be sorry to 
morrow. -Hark,” he added, and then 
shrugged his shoulders - and smiled. 
There were sounds of hoof-beats coming 
faintly to them. Father Corraine threw 
open the door of the other room of the 
hut, and said: “Go in there—Pierre. We 
shall-see. We shall see.” 

The outlaw looked at the priest, as if 
hesitating; but, after, nodded meaningly 
to himself, and entered the room and shut 
the door. The priest stood listening. 
‘When the hoof-beats stopped, he opened 
the door, and went out. In the dark he 
could see that men were dismounting 
from their horses. He stood still and 
waited. Presently a trooper stepped for- 
ward and said warmly, yet brusquely, as 
became his office: ‘‘ Father Corraine, we 

meet again!” 

The priest’s face at that moment had 
been a study for a painter. Its usually 
grave quiet was overswept by many ex- 





were uppermost, while joy was in less 
acute distinctness. 
“‘Surely,” he said, ‘‘ the voice is that of 
Shon McGann.” 
‘Of Shon McGann, and no other. I 
that laughed at the Law for many a year,— 
tho never breaking it beyond repair,—took 
your advice, Father Corraine, and here I 
am, holding that Law now as my bosom 
friend at the saddle’s pommel. Corporal 
Shon McGann, at your service.” - 
They clasped hands, and the priest said: 
**You have come at my call from Fort 
?”’ 
‘Yes. But not these others. They are 
after a man that’s played ducks and drakes 
with the Statutes—Heaven be merciful to 
him! say I. For there’s nought I treasure 
against him; the will of God bein’ in it all, 
with some doin’ of the Devil too may be.” 
Pretty Pierre, standing with ear to the 
window of the darkroom, heard all this, 
and he pressed his upper lip hard with his 
forefinger, as if something disturbed him. 
Shon continued: “I’m glad I wasn’t 
sentafter him as all these here know; for 
it’s little I'd like to clap irons on his wrists, 
or whistle him to come to me with a 
Winchester or a Navy. So I’m here on 
my business, and they're here on theirs. 
Tho wecome together it’s because we met 
each other hereaway. They’ve a thought 
that maybe Pretty Pierre has taken ref- 
uge with you. They'll litt’e like to dis- 
turb you, I know. But with dead in your 
house, and you givin’ the word of truth,— 
which none other could fall from your 
lips,—they’ll go on their way to look else- 
where.” 

The priest’s face was pinched, and there 
was a wrench at his heart. He turned to 
the others. A trooper stepped forward. 

‘* Father Corraine,” he said, ‘“‘ it is my 
duty to search your house; but not a foot 
will I stretch across.your threshold if you 
say, No, and give the word that Pretty 
Pierre is not with you.” 

‘‘Corporal McGann,” said the priest. 
‘*the woman whom I thought was dead 
did not die as you shall see. Therefore 
there is no need for inquiry. But she will 
go with you to Fort Cypress. As for the 
other, you say that Father Corraine’s 
threshold is his own, and at his own com- 
mand. His home is now a sanctuary for 
the—afflicted.” He went toward the door. 
As he did so, Mary Callen, who had been 
listening inside the room with shaking 
frame and bursting heart, dropped on her 
knees beside the table with her head in 
her arms. The door opened. ‘‘See,” said 
the Father, ‘‘a woman who is injured and 
suffering.” 

‘* Ah,” rejoined the trooper, ‘‘ perhaps it 
is the woman who was riding with Pretty 
Pierre. We found her dead horse.” 

The priest nodded. Shon McGann look- 
ed at the crouching figure by the table 
pityingly. As he looked he was stirred, he 
knew not why. And she, tho she did not 
look, knew that his gaze was on her; and 
all her will was spent in holding her eyes 
from his face and from crying out to him. 

‘* And Pretty Pierre,” said the trooper, 
‘*is not here with her?” 

There was an unfathomable sadness in 
the priest’s eyes, as,with aslight trembling 
motion of the hand toward her, he said: 
‘You see he is not here.” 

The trooper and his men immediately 
mounted; but one of them, young Tim 
Kearney, slid from his horse, and came 
and dropped on his knee in front of the 
priest. 

‘*It’s many a day,” he said, ‘‘ since be- 
fore God or man I bent a knee—more 
shame to me for that, and for mad days 
gone; but I care not who knowsit, I want 
a word of blessin’ from the man that’s 
been out here like a saint in the wilder. 
ness, with a heart like the Son o’ God.” 

The priest looked at the man at first as 
if scarce comprehending this act so famil- 
iar to him, then he slowly stretched out 
his hand, and said some words in benedic- 
tion, and made the sacred gesture. But 
his face had a strange and absent look, and 
he held the hand poised, even when the 

man had risen and mounted his horse. 


faint belt of light that stretched from the 
door, and were lost in the darkness, the 





pressions, in which marvel and-trouble 


One by one the troopers rode through the 


poral Shon McGann. He lookedat Father 
Corraine with concern and perplexity. He 
alone of those who were there had caught 
the unreal note in the’ proceedings. His 
eyes were bent on the darkness into which 
the men had gone, and his fingers toyed 
for an instant with his whistle; but he 
said a hard word of himself under his 
breath, and turned to meet Father Cor- 
raine’s hand upon his arm. 
“Shon McGann,” the priest said, ‘I 
have words to say to you concerning this 
poor girl.” 
**You wish to have her taken to the 
Fort, I suppose? What was she doing 
with Pretty Pierre?” 
*‘ IT wish her taken to her home, Shon.” 
“Where is her home, Father?” And 
his eyes were cast with trouble on the 
girl, tho he could assign no cause'for that. 
‘Her home, Shon,” the priest’s voice 
was very gentle—‘‘her-home was where 
they sing such words as these of a 
wanderer: 
“* You'll hear the wild birds singin’ beneath a 
brighter sky, 
The roof-tree of your home, dear, it may be 
grand and high; 
But you'll hunger for the hearthstone where 
a child you used to lie— 
You'll be comin’ back my darlin’.’” 
During these words Shon’s face ran white 
then red; and now he stepped inside the 
door like one in a dream, and her face 
was lifted to his as though he had called 
her. ‘‘Mary—Mary Callen,” he said; 
‘‘risen from the grave!” His arms spread 
out, then dropped to his side, and he fell 
on. his knees by the table facing her, and 
looked at her with love and horror war- 
ring in his face; for the remembrance that 
she had been with Pierre was like the 
hand of the grave upon him. Moving not 
at all she looked at him, a numb despond- 
ency inher face. Suddenly Shon’s look 
grew stern, and he was about to rise; but 
Father Corraine put a hand on his 
shoulder and said: ‘‘Stay where you 
are, man—on your knees. It, and no 
other, is your place. Be not so quick to 
judge, and remember your own sins be- 
fore you arraign others without knowl- 
edge. Listen now to me.” 

And he spoke Mary Callen’s tale as 
he knew it, and as she had given it to 
him, not forgetting to mention that 
she had been told the thing that had 
occurred in Pipi Valley. The heroic de- 
votion of this woman and Pretty Pierre’s 
act of friendship to her, together with 
the swift panorama of his past life across 
the seas, awoke the whole manin him, as 
the staunch life that he had lately led 
rendered it possible. There was a noble 
look upon his face as he rose at the ending 
of the tale, and came to her, and said: 
‘‘ Mary, it is I who need forgiveness. 
Will you come now to the home you 
sought?” and he stretched out his arms to 
her. A 
An hour after, as the three sat there, the 
door of the other room opened and Pretty 
Pierre came out silently, and was about 
to pass from the hut; but the Father put 
a hand on his arm, and said: ‘‘ Where do 
you go, Pierre?” 

Pierre shrugged his shoulder slightly: 
“Tdo not know. Ah, mon Dieu! that I 
have put this upon you!—you that never 
before spoke but the truth!” 

‘* You have made my sin of no avail,” 
the Priest replied; and he motioned toward 
Shon McGann, who was now risen to his 
feet, Mary clinging to his arm. 

**Father Corraine,” said Shon, “it is 
my duty to arrest this man; but I cannot 
do it, would not do it, if he came and 
offered his arms for the steel. Ill take 
the wrong of this now, sir, and such 
shame as there is in that falsehood on my 
shoulders. And she here and I, and this 
man too I doubt not, will carry your sin— 
as you call it—to our graves, as a sacred 
thing.” 

Father Corraine shook his head sadly 
and made no reply, for his soul was 
heavy. He motioned them all to sit down. 
And they sat there by the light of a 
flickering candle, with the door bolted 
and a cassock hung across the window, 
lest by any chance this uncommon thing 
should be seen. But the priest remained 
in a shadowed corner, with a little book 





thud of their horses’ hoofs echoing behind 
them, But a change had come over Cor- 


in his hand, and he was long on his knees, 
And when morning came they had neither 
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slept nor changed the fashion of their 
watch, save for a moment now and then, 
when Pierre suffered from the pain of his 
‘wound, and silently passed up and down 
the little room. - 

The morning was half gone when Shon 
McGann and Mary Callen stood beside 
their horses, ready to mount and go; for 
Mary had persisted that she could travel; 
joy makes such marvelous healing. When 
the moment of parting came Pierre was 
not there. Mary whispered to her lover 
concerning this. The priest went to the 
door of the hut and called Pierre; he 
came out slowly. 

**Pierre,” said Shon, ‘‘there’s a word 
to be said between us that had best be 
spoken now, tho it’s not aisy. It’s 
little you or I will care to meet again in 
this world. There’s been credit given 
and debts paid by both of us since the 
hour when we first met; and it’s hard, 
perhaps, to tell which is the debtor now, 
for deeds are hard to reckon; but, before 
God, I think it’s meself”; and he turned 
and looked fondly at Mary Callen. 

The other said: ‘‘Shon McGann, I make 
no reckoning closely; but we will square 
all accounts here, as you say, and for the 
last time; for never again shall we meet, 
if it lies within my will or doing. ButI 
say I am the debtor; and if I pay not here, 
there will come a time!” and he caught 
his shoulder as it shrunk in pain of his 
wound. He tapped the wound lightly 
and said with irony: ‘ This is my note of 
hand for my debt, Shon McGann. Eh, 
bien!” 

Then he tossed his fingers indolently 
toward Shon, and turning his eyes slowly 
to Mary Callen raised his hat in good-by. 
She put out her hand impulsive'y to him, 
but Pierre shaking his head looked away. 
Shon put his hand gently on her arm. 
‘‘No, no,” he said in a whisper, ‘there 
can be no touch of hands between us.” 

And Pretty Pierre looking up said: 
‘‘ That is the truth of Heaven. You go— 
home. I go—to hide. So.” 

And he turned and went into the hut. 

The others set their faces northward, 
and Father-Corraine walked beside Mary 
Callen’s horse, talking quietly and tenderly 
of their future life, and speaking as he 
would never speak again of days in that 
green land of their fathers. At length 
upon a dividing swell of the prairie he 
paused to say farewell. And he mur- 
mured a blessing upon them, and as they 
rode on from him, spoke softly after them 
as if in a dream: 

** You'll travel far and wide, dear, but you'll 

come back again, 

You'll come back to your father and your 

mother in the glen; 

Altho we should be lyin’ ‘neath the heather 


grasses then— 
You'll be comin’ back, my darlin.’” 


Many times the two turned to see, and 
he was there looking after them, his fore- 
head uncovered to the clear inspiring 
wind, his gray hair gently blown back, 
his hands clasped. The world was opening 
buoyantly before Shon McGann and Mary 
Callen, these vistas of the West being the 
grandly valanced and lofty vestibule to 
the spacious universe of their new life. 
And they were very happy, and if some- 
thing pensive softened their joy they knew 
it was the look from the eyes of Father 
Corraine following them. And it re- 
mained, making for tears in the woman, 
until before descending the trough of a 
great land-wave, they turned for the last 
time and saw the priest standing motion- 
less, the one solitary being in all the wide 
horizon. 
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PEBBLES. 
ComEs high; but we must have it—the 
Sun.—Life’s Calendar. 


.. The Speaker of the House is in deadly 
peril when every member on the floor wants 
to get his eye.—Picayune. 





--“I bear Mawson is going to leave 
Barton, Hicks & Co.” ‘“ Who told you? 
Mawson?’ “No. Barton. Mawson doesn’t 
know it yet.”—New York Sun. 


...Mr, Foster: ‘“‘ Will you take me for- 
ever?” Miss Neville (in tears): ‘It’s too— 
too mean to propose before I’ve made my 
début and had a chance to look a-about.”— 
The Epoch. : : 


~ 





..“Oh, Mamma!” exclaimed little Edith 
after gazing in amazement at the full blos- 
somed head of Paderewski; “ how I should 
like to have seen his head when it was a 
bud!”—Boston Transeript. 


..“* When you go down town, I wish you 
would get half a dozen spoons.” “But I 
got half a dozen a week ago; does the baby 
lose em?” “Yes; but the hole where he 
puts them is almost full.”—Truth. 


....Mabel described graphically her sen- 
sation on striking her elbow on the bed 
carving. “Oh, Mamma,” she sighed, “I’ve 
struck my arm just where it makes stars in 
my fingers.”—Journal of Education. . 


.... The sidewalks are iced and slipp’ry, 
All through this blooming town, 
And no wonder we cannot keep our feet, 
When the mercury even goes down! 
— Boston News. 


.... Mamma: “ My dears, you should not 
talk about students on Sunday; it is not 
right.” Ella and Carrie (in chorus): “But, 
Mamma, we’re talking about theological 
students.” Mamma: “Oh!” — Christian 
Register. 

....Showman: “Now, then, ladies and 
gents, don’t delay if yer wants to see the 
fat lady in ’er prime! She’s jist bin jilted 
by the skeleton gentleman, an’ is takin’ on 
so that she’s losin’ weight hevery hour! 
To-morrer she won’t be worth seein’!”’—Lon- 
don Tid-Bits. 


....- Manager of theWorld’s Fair Chicago 
(to Special Commissioner): ‘‘ We want the 
‘Venus de Milo’ at the fair.’”’” Commis- 
sioner: “ Yes, sir.”’ “I learn that most of 
the ‘ Venus de Milos’ are broken.’’ ‘‘ Well?” 
“Get us one that is perfectly sound.”— 
American Stationer. 


..Unc’ Eph was dilating on the merits 
of a brand-new Waterbury watch which he 
had lately purchased. ‘‘ Why, Mass’ M.,” 
he said, finally; ‘‘its the peertest kin’ o’ 
watch ebber yo’ seé>It’ll jus’ tick off’n hour 
in less’n barf de time it takes mos’ watch- 
es.”,—Christian at Work. 


... ‘Pm going to enlarge my paper,’’ re- 
marked the editor to the farmer. ‘‘Soam 
I,” was the response. ‘‘ Why, you haven’t 
got any paper,” exclaimed the puzzed edi- 
tor. ‘ Not like yours, may be; but I’ve got 
a note out for $250 and I’ve got to enlarge it 
to $500 or sell off half my farm.” 


....Passenger (to train boy): “‘ You proba- 
bly did not know when you put this book jn 
my lap that I was the author.’”’ Train boy: 
“Did you write that book?’ Passenger: 
“T did.” Train boy: ‘Then you had better 
keep mighty quiet about it. I just sold a 
copy to the man back of you.” —Life’s Cal- 
endar. 


..A little boy sat on the floor playing 
Suddenly he set upa howl. ‘ Henry, what 
is the matter?” asked his mother. ‘The 
cat scratched me.” ‘‘ Why, the cat is not 
here. When did she scratch you?” ‘“ Yes- 
terday.”’ ‘‘ Well, whyare you crying now?” 
“Cause I forgot it then.”—The Rural New 
Yorker. 


.- ‘I declare,” sobbed Miss Sereandyel- 
low, ‘“‘the deceitfulness of the newspaper 
headlines is something dreadful! What do 
I mean? Why, I saw the announcement 
‘Proposals,’ in a paper this morning, and 
cut the article out, and what do you sup- 
pose it was? No, nothing of the sort—not 
a word about marriage, but just a lot of bids 
for some horrid old steamboats!’’— Boston 
News. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








DOUBLE RHOMBOID. 


8 @.8.9 
00o0* * 00 
000000 0.0 

000 0 0000 


The upper line reads the same both ways. 

Second word across, from right to left, 
masculine. Third word, sound of the 
voice. Fourth word, a contrary current. 

From left to right, second word, a man’s 
name. Third word, an assistant at the the- 
ater, abbreviated by custom. Fourth word, 
to load. 

Down: First letter on the right, aconsonant. 
Second word, a printer’s term. Third word, 
to satisfy the appetite. Fourth word, fruit 
of the buckthorn. Fifth word, the close. 
Sixth word, abbreviation of editor. Sev- 
enth letter, a vowel. 

First letter on the left, a consonant. 
Second word, abbreviation of every one 
taken separately. Third word, printer’s 
term, plural. Fourth word, spirit. Fifth 





word, a watering place. Sixth word, a 
man’s nickname. Seventh letter, a vowel. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


o 


o|°? 


0 
* 
o 


Level 
be +. 8:8 8 ee 


The central diamond: 1. A vowel; 2, an 
insect; 3, rage; 4, a beverage; 5, a conso- 
nant. 

Remainders: 1. A consonant: 2, jovial; 
3, using violent language; 4, rovers; 5, to 
take unlawfully; 6, to inspect curiously; 7 
a consonant. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 

1. Afruit, and leave to incline and to leap. 
2. Something used as accompaniment to 
dancing, and leave to throw and snares. 
3. Markings, and leave copies marked 
from the original. 
4. A giver, and obtain to act and a con- 
junction. 
5. A kind of soil, and obtain masculine. 
6. Dispatch, and leave detestation. 
7. An arbor, and leave a colonist of S. 
Africa. 
8. To evade, and leave the ruler of Venice. 
9. To support, and leave a kind of fishing 
line, 
10. A serpent, and leave a girl’s name. 

E. C. H. 


SQUARE WORD. 
* *# & & 


* * & ke * 


* &£ & & 
+* *+ & 
* *£ & 
* *£ & & 
1. Injury; 2, a large stream; 3, a rudi- 
mentary seed; 4, a girl’s nickname; 5, 
horses. D. C. M. 


ANSWER TO) PUZZLE OF MARCH 
24TH. 


WORD BUILDING. 


5. 

6 

7 

8. 5 
9. Preachers. 
10. Reproaches. 

11. Reproachers. 











“WORTH A GUINEA A BOx.” 


Paine ee peTuaL ; 


BILIOUS® NERVOUS 


teORDERS, > ae 
Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 





of s, on the 
Skin, Disturbed Steep, Frightful Dreams and : 
all Nervous and Trembling Every$ ‘ 


sufferer is urged to try one box, 
Of all dru s. Price 2% cents a box, ‘ 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 32 

















Don’t Confine 


the use of Armour’s Extract of 
Beef to the sick room. It is 
invaluable to the sick and 
convalescent, but its largest field is 
in the kitchen and camp. There 
are many ways of using Armour’s 
Extract. Our little Cook Book 
explains several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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~ Harness, Tops, Diy * ag 
raveling Bags, ilitary'E 

— beauti' | Snieh whicl yuu, 13 peel —_ A. 4 
ore q by the U. U8 “Be armay | is the standard 
among manu: and owners of fine harness 
in every quarter of the globe. 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS MAKERS. 





For USE 
Pil 5 
ou, PONDS 


Bruises» EXTRACT, 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 





ficial Teeth upon the 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., 


of pouase. Dr. W. E 
r. 39th St.. N. Y. 





MAGHOLIA Stal 


Eight Leading Governie ents 
Best Anti-Friction Metal for 





Machinery arings. Mage 
nolia Anti- Friction 





. agtarers. 
74 Cortlandt St.. New Yo 
Chicago Office, 41 Traders Building. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled tor Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 








WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 
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DURHAM SystTEM of house drain 
that, to use the 
bac oo in any 
wat “eat at be screwed 
Sta 


gmers usually should send for 
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her by wnskilled labor. 
Near Seiler ually prefer to ‘oo us construct the-work. 


and read 
Phe acer of it Pa meoress them to know that the DURHAM SYSTE cre 
jury Company in 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889 and 0 THE CE NTURY, of course, would have 


fe eee HOUSE bay aay EB ng ass & 160 general iy the ben Street, Ne Y., will sub- 
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upw No order too small to recei 
ention THE INDEPENDENT., 





SEWER CONNECTION (DURHAM SYSTEM), NEW YORK CANCER HOsPITaL.—From Engineering News. 
“ Plumbing that is worth while.’—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
Do you kvow how superior screw-jointed wrought-iron drains and soil-pipes are to cast-iron with 


is so simple, so perfec 
wed of an eminent hydraulic Gaginesr, “it is strange that plum bing should ever have 


e of the o Fan era , advaitages. of this hp is that it can be shipped, from New York to any part of the 


and so permanent (requiring no repairs), 
We have sent drainage systems to 33 


our Ley paceeh hlet before deciding on 
Ned to buildings erected by 
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A MAHOGANY FINISH. Can be applied by 
any one. Two coats on common wood produce a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural woods. 
Durable, economical. for circular and sample 
of wood Punished with FERINITE to 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. ¥ 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 





The Remedial Table 
im Water. Unequalled for 
vf Indigestion and Acid- 
itv of the Stomach. 

DEAP IMSS. SHEA Noses CURED 


Successful when all remedten fail. Sold REE 
anie he FP. Heanor, R48 wae NV Weite for Sank of nrnnfe 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH; CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contat‘ns no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month $0.30 | Tw Years $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | T= ee Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 

Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
1. 

ieBSCRIPLIONS will not be received 

from ts or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is e. 

SENITTANCES should yoann to ~ 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Exoress, or — Money Orders. | 

SUBSCRIB should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
Feber or magazines in connection with THE 





EPENDENT should write for our Club- 
List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 

INDEPENDENT yaa of holding. 26 num- 


upon application. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 





CHEESE. 
State Factory, full créam............... 
ng 7) tums sskinnatabvones ee SH 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
City Mill, per Whe. ..ccecséssvecces $4 75@$4 90 
tents Tey aes onsen whbrecndiiece 5 oo 5 2 
Sy MN Oe cre senepasnecens 2 3 50 
Winter Whea ches dene se are 2 4 5 00 
Minn. Spring 2 90@ 5 10 
Rye Flour, per 10@ 4 35 
Buckwheat Flour, per bbl 25@ 1 50 
Corn Meal, per bbi 65@ 3 00 
GRAIN. 
"No.1 Northern Spring $—#74@$—9734 
No. orthern Spring........ 
PARE capecdusvedstguonscseed —98%4@ 1 vig 
Ungraded Spring and Winter 
ss SOUL oc calce Sites nots cs canes 884K@ —9914 
YE: 
oe, SERFS PRE FRE 9 @— 91% 
Coys. 2 Mixed IKOATY, 
0. | co vwbavclmlaakastiasbed 
° Ungraded Mixed and White........ 46 @49 
ATS: 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, March 24th, 1892.] 
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Smoked meats, 44@1c. over pickled. 





No. 1 White.. 
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Douraded Mixed Western..........34 ox 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No.1, per 100 Ibs.............. 
- No. 2 “ 


Si Shipping Pe’ 5.7 coos emaeeee 
Straw, Rye, per 100 ee 
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EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh-laid.............. 144@14%4 
errr 144@14% 
a a ee « 134%@14 
ee Ss a Spe 8 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, Small, aoe mt Pagar Pop pede Hf 
+ Mixed weights, choice.. 14 @15 
Capons, Phila............... AT 
«  Western....... 17 @22 
Chickens, Phila.. fanc 20 @22 
~ fair and ome | 18 @19 
Fowls, State and Penn..............0.+++ 183 @l14 
* ME chaiatd sb oes: caeewectecs 1B @13% 
RE ee 14 @16 
WORD cucitscsusévctanbetovcccedcscccescose 8 @10 
MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
TED vcsvaseoed $4 50 @$4 8 
2 common medi- 
um, per10Ibs.... 340 @ 445 
= Oxen and Stags, 29 @400 
" Bulls and Dry 
Cows, per 100 Ibs. 180 @ 3 75 
Live Veal Calves, per ®........... 56@ 7 
Le pens tone Western, per > wakb5< —- @ — 
dive calves, grassers, per B...... — _ 
Live Yearlings, prime, per ® MOQ Tr 
“ fair to , per b... - 6 7 
Live Sheep, good to prime per D.. oun 634 
H me A tet yd - S Ss z ¢ 84 
, country dressed per f...... 
rs live, per 100 Ibs............4+ $5 00 @S5 60 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, prim: ' eo $1 50@$1 75 
a % ee BID EDS. 2.02. s200cse0 1 13° 
a BE I er 1 137 
Peerless  \  nccccecccvccse | —-- 
O ae : per bbl. .......0. es ; bf 
a . per 10U........ ‘ 
Celery, per doz. bunches, Pe | Ho 2 00 
Gatone: white.per bil. * {002 8 00 
= ia es. “i vei 1 50@ 2 00 
ash, Hubbard, per bbl.............. o@ — 
. Russia, per bbl............... —N0@ 85 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Spy, per d.-h. bbl... «eee 250 300 
Appts SPliwin = 2 00@ 2 50 
“ Greening “* - 1H@2%4 
“ Common, per bbl. - 12 
Cranberri Soresy. Sonedeed 10@ 1580 
Oranges, Indian River. per box...... 2 400 
“  Fia.. brig! pees aereuk 2 10@ 3 25 
ed it 5. ; phapeeneene 1 We 2 75 
Strawberries, per qt............-seeee- —va —60 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
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farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 

THE SOURCES OF COMMERCIAL 

FERTILIZERS. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 





It has been well said that the great prob- 
lem of agriculture is, how to feed the soil 
while the soil feeds us. 

To feed the soil properly, however, and in 
such manner that it shall make a profitable 
return, demands even a more intelligent 
understanding of its needs than is the case 
in the care of stock. 

In the effort to supply the proper food, 
farmers are resorting more and more to the 
use of commercial fertilizers. Money may 
be spent very rapidly in this way, and is 
often so spent without any result of com- 
mensurate value being obtained. 

It is an open question whether the use of 
commercial fertilizers has been generally 
profitable. Upon certain lands and for cer- 
tain crops, such as high-class market gar- 
dening and in fruit growing, there is happi- 
ly no question but that they may be used to 
advantage. But for staple crops, such as 
wheat, there is a grave possibility that 
more money has been expended for fertili- 
zers than the added yield has returned.. The 
Ohio Experiment Station, which for some 
years has given careful attention to this 
matter, says in a recent Bulletin that in no 
case except with citrate of soda, and, count- 
ing wheat at one dollar per bushel, was 
the cost of any fertilizer or combi- 
nation of fertilizers recovered, except in 
that of barnyard manure. Here is the 
strongest possible argument in favor of en- 
riching the soil as much as possible by 
means of the home product, and only buy. 
ing the commercial preparations as a last 
resort. But, as we have said, the use of 
commercial fertilizers is constantly increas- 
ing; and it stands farmers in hand to un- 
derstand what they want, the best form in 
which to procure the needed elements, and 
their cost in the different forms. The Ohio 
Bulletin, above referred to, contains some 
information of practical value on this sub- 
ject, which I shall condense to some extent 
in this article. 

The majority of farmers are now sufli- 
ciently acquainted with soil and crop chem- 
istry to know that the three essential con- 
stituents of a fertilizer are nitrogen, phos- 

phoric acid and potash. 

Many soils also containa sufficient quan- 

tity of one or all of these three, but some 

chemical or mechanical aid is requisite 

in order to make them available. In the 

purchase of a fertilizer, then, the elements 

which we seek to obtain are definitely limited 

to three, and we need no experimentation 

to determine these. It has been suggested 

that chemical analysiscould go still further, 

and determine just which of these any par- 

ticular soil was deficient in. But altho 

chemistry is a subtle and minute science, 

these elements bear such an infinitesimal 

ratio to the whole substance of the soil that 

they elude, in such search, even the keen 

sense of the analyst. The only way to de- 

termine which of the three are lacking is 

by practical experiments with growing 

crops in the field. As the determination of 
the question by such means is obviously 
slow, demanding the work and close obser 
vation of a series of years, it is beyond the 
reach of the present need of the general farm- 
er, who is therefore compelled to buy the 
three elements in such form and combination 
as guesswork or reason leads him to believe 
best suited to his soil and crop. 

The value of any fertilizer, then, depends 
upon these three substances; and by know- 
ing the quantity of each contained in a ton, 
and their market value, the money value 
of the compound may be readily determined. 
In many cases farmers could profitably join 
together and. buy these substances in large 
quantities at wholesale prices, and then 
make a fertilizer as valuable as any that 
they could buy, saving by so doing all the 
profit that would otherwise go to the mid- 
dle-men and manufacturers. To aid farm- 
ers who may be disposed to do this, the 
Bulletin goes elaborately into a definition 
of the various sources of these elements, 
with notes upon. their value, which I have 
endeavored to condense without destroying 
their potency. 

The sources of nitrogen are: 
Ammonia, which is a chemical combina- 
tion of the gases of nitrogen and hydrogen, 
about 80 per cent. of its weight being nitro- 
gen. Itisin thiscombination that nitrogen 


eee 
it has become common to speak of fertili- 
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zers as containing so much ammonia; but it 
is only the nitrogen contained in this am- 
monia that is of any service to vegetation. 
Sulphate of ammonia, one of the common 
sources of ammonia in fertilizers, is a by- 
product in the manufacture of illuminating 
gas. It contains about 25 per cent. ammo- 
nia, equivalent to 20 per cent. nitrogen. It 
is now quoted in Baltimore at $70 per ton, 
which would make the nitrogen cost about 
19 cents per pound. 

Dried blood, a slaughterhouse product, 
contains a little more than 14 per cent. am- 
monia, or 114% per cent. nitrogen. It is 
worth $35 per ton at Baltimore, which 
would make the nitrogen cost about: 15 
cents per pound. 

Ground fish contains 10 to 12 per cent. 
ammonia, equivalent to 8 or 9 per cent. 
nitrogen. This is quoted at $26 per ton, 
making the nitrogen cost 15 to 16 cents per 
pound. ; 

Citrate of soda is a coarse salt dug from 
the earth in Chile, and sometimes called 
Chile saltpeter. It contains 15 or 16 percent. 
nitrogen, and is quoted in Baltimore at $40 
per ton, making the nitrogen cost 15 cents 
per pound,* or less. This is one of the 
cheapest forms in which nitrogen can be 
procured; and it has been found more effect- 
ive as a fertilizer in the form of citrate 
than in that of ammonia. 

The sources of phosphoric acid are: 
Dissolved boneblack, a refuse from sugar 
and oil refineries. This isdried, and treated 
with sulphuric acid, making a superphos- 
phate. It contains about an average of 16 
per cent. phosphoric acid. It is quoted at 
#20 per ton at Baltimore, making the phos- 
phoric acid cost about 8 cents per pound. 
Acid phosphate is a rock found chiefly at 
Charleston, S. C., and in Florida, which 
is rich in phosphoric acid. It is ground 
fine and treated with sulphuric acid, 
making a superphosphate. It contains 13 
to 15 per cent, phosphoric acid, is quoted in 
Baltimore at $14.50 per ton, making the 
phosphoric acid cost 614 cents to 8 cents per 
pound. 

Float is untreated Carolina rock, and is 
variable in composition. Baltimore prices 
are about $12 per ton. It should contain 
20 to 25 per cent. phosphoric acid, worth, 
in Ohio, 24s to8 cents per pound. It mus! 
be very finely ground in order to secure its 
full value. 

Slag meal (variously known as thomas 
slag, basic slag and odorless phosphate) is 
a by-product of steel manufacture under the 
Thomas-Gilchrist process. It contains 
about 20 per cent. phosphoric acid, is worth 
at Baltimore $17 per ton, making the phos- 
phoric acid cost somewhat above 5 cents per 
pound. The sources of-nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid in combination are: 

Raw bone meal, which contains 4 to 5 per 
cent. ammonia, equivalent to 34¢ to 4 per 
cent. nitrogen, and about 22 per cent. phos- 
phoric acid. It retails at about $82 per ton. 
Valuing the nitrogen at 15 cents per pound, 
it would make the phosphoric acid cost 41; 
to 5 cents per pound. 

Ground tankage, a slaughterhouse ref- 
use, containing 4 to 8 per cent. ammonia, 
equivalent to 31 to 61g per cent. nitrogen 
and 8 to 20 per cent. phosphoric acid. It is 
variable in price and so extremely variable 
in quality that it should only be bonght 
upon a guaranteed analysis. 

The sources of potash are: 

Muriate of potash, which contains about 
50 per cent. actual potash. In- Eastern 
markets it is worth about $40 per ton, mak- 
ing its potash cost about 41¢ cents per 
pound, 

Sulphate of potash.—This is exceedingly 
variable. That known as “high grade” is 
sold at $50 per ton, and contains 25 to 30 per 
cent. potash, making its cost from 8 to 10 
cents per pound. 

Kainit is a low grade potash salt, mined 
in Germany. It is var able in composition 
but should contain about 12 per cent. of 
potash. The Baltimore price is $11 per ton 
but as frieght has to be paid on so much 
useless material, it brings the price per 
pound for the potash up to about 61¢ cents. 

Cotton seed oil-meal, largely used as a 
fertilizer in the South, contains about 7 
per cent. nitrogen, 3 per cent. phosphoric 
acid and 2 per cent. potash. Valuing these 
constituents relatively at 15, 5 and 414 cents 

per pound, the fertilizing value of a ton of 
cotton seed meal would be about $26. 

Linseed oil meal, less frequently used as 
a fertilizer than the above, contains about 
5 per cent. nitrogen, 1}¢ per cent. potash and 
2 per cent. phosphoric acid. Worth for fer- 
tilizing purposes about $18 per ton, altho 





*These estimates of cost per pound include 
freight, and would be the cost laid down at the 
Ohio Experiment Station. The cost per. pound 
f.o.b., Baltimore, may be figured out from the 
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is found in many fertilizers, and, therefore, 


value per ton at that point, J. K, R, 




























selling at about the same as cotton seed 
One point to which I wish to call atten- 


. tion is that the more concentrated the form 


in which the element needed can be pro- 


‘ cured, the better it will be. Altho the origi- 


nal cost per pound_may be less in a low 
grade, the cost of freight and expense of 
handling may make the final actual cost 
much greater. For instance, kainit at $11 
at Baltimore, containing 12 per cent. of 
potash is but slightly dearer at that point 
than is muriate of potash at $40, containing 
50 per cent. potash. But it will cost more 
than four times as much to handle and 
transport a given quantity of potash in 
kainit as it does to handle and trans- 
port the same in the form of muriate. 
Thus it is that the former would make pot- 
ash cost in Ohio about 6; cents per pound, 
while the latter would make it cost about 
4!¢ cents. 

The above will doubtless prove a sufficient 
guide to any who desire to purchase their 
fertilizers in original form and.reduce ex- 
pense by compounding them themselves. I 
will only add, by way of suggestion,-that if 
a number would club together and buy in 
quantity of one or more cars, they would 
arrive at. the greatest possible limit of 
economy. In this manner their use could 
_perhaps be made profitable where it cannot 
‘be done under the ordinary conditions of 


B ‘how rticularly to one 


5 to revert 
' in the foregoing list. Cotton seed 
“meal, as a fertilizer, is too much neglected. 


If paspesiy this alone would go far 
toward solving the nroblem of economical 
manuring. The trouble is that among those 
even who are most inclined to its use, there 
isa wide divergence of opinion as to what 
constitutes the proper method. A few weeks 
ago, in the South, I saw a planter distribut- 
ing tons of it about his fruit trees and small 
fruit plants. He did this in profound ig- 
norance that if it had been fed to cattle 
they would have returned its full value in 





eonvinced him of the fact that a double 
rede might be derived from the meal by 

rst feeding it and then applying the ordure 
to the soil. 

Another point worth noticing in the above 
list is that so many of these most valuable 
sources of fertilizing elemerts are merely 
waste, refuse or by-products; showing how, 
in the wonderful economy of Nature, the 
very things that are of least worth are of 
the most avail. This cannot fail to suggest 
to 4 that many now unconsidered products 
of the farm, classed a, as waste, 
might be turned to = account if properly 
incorporated with the soil. The farmer who 
carefully looks up these matters, and makes 
the best use of them, is also the one who 
will find the best profit in athe fertilizers 
that he may purchase to supplement those 
of home prod m. 


FRANKLIN, OBIO. 
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JAPANESE PERSIMMONS. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


I HAVE just had the pleasure of hearing 
much about the Japanese persimmons and 
tasting the dried fruit brought directly 
from that country, by favor of the Rev. 
Henry Loomis. Mr. Loomis was the first 
to import grafted trees from Japan, where 
he has long labored asa Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. Besides these grafted trees early 
efforts were made to grow the Japan fruits 
from seed. Horticulturists will not be sur- 
prised to learn that a large part of the trees 
grown in America are only seedlings from 
the native wild persimmons of Japan, and 
very inferior. Of the fruit recently placed 
on the New York market, Mr. Loomis says 
but a small proportion would be recognized 
in the “' Land of the Rising Sun” as worthy 
of propagation. Evidently in Florida, they 
are growing a good deal of Japan fruit from 
seed instead of graft; and the result is pre- 
cisely like growing seedling apples from 
our grafted Spitzenburghs. The seedlings 
will mostly be reversions to or toward wild 
stock. 

I am told by Mr. Loomis that the im- 
proved sorts often weigh a pound each; and 
so I should judge from the specimens of 
dried fruit that he shows. This dried per- 
simmon is astonishingly rich in sugar, so 
much so as to make you doubt the assertion 
that no sugar whatever is added during the 
drying process. To call it a delicious food 
istospeak mildly; for it simply surpasses 
the best dates and figs that I ever tasted. 
Itiseasy to imagine that the natives fre- 
quently dine on persimmons alone, they are 
so rich in sugar. The flavor is slightly sug- 
gestive of the best figs. The raw fruit is 
equally nutritious and forms a prominent 
article of diet. 

Clearly what we Americans want to know 
about is the grafted sorts—the highly im- 
proved results of native selection and cul- 
ture. Fortunately, in Japan and China no 
stride forward of Nature is allowed to be 
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lost. The people-are sharp-eyed to all 


things going on about them, and would de- 
spise our wide neglect to sacredly preserve 
wildings of choice value. Mr. Loomis is 
anxious during his short vacation in his 
native land to interest us in two things: (1) 
The careful selection of varieties in propa- 
gating persimmons from Japan—that is to 
save us the waste of time and capital in 
fooling with seedlings; and (2) he desires to 
have tested those sorts that are hardy in 
Korea and Northern China. It seems that 
those countries also have choice persim- 
mons that perfectly endure those intensely 
cold climates. It seems probable that im- 
portations from them, carefully supervised 
by some man who is a specialist in such 
matters, would bring us sorts suitable for 
culture all along the Northern apple belt of 
the United States and Canada. Thisis not 
quite certain, because some of the Himalaya 
rhododendrons kill during our winters; but 
it is presumable. It would probably be 
better that they should first be tested in 
Ohio and Indiana and Southern New York. 
I believe, however, so much in the certainty 
of the experiment that I shall at the earliest 
moment plant specimens of the Korean 
sorts in Central New York. Ihave growing 
here before my window a very fine sample 
of our native persimmon from seed. Un- 
fortunately, while it blossoms each year; it 
never bears. The flowers are perfect sexu- 
ally, but fail to self-impregnate; precisely, 
I think, as with some of the grapes. I shall 
try to secure seeds from the hardiest dis- 
coverable natives to try further growing of 
seedlings. But this I know, that the per- 
simmon tree may be perfectly hardy where 
the thermometer drops sometimes to 30° be- 
low zero. The experiment with Korean 
sorts, therefore, is very rational; and I hope 
others will try them as soon as possible. 

The tree is an ebony, and is the only fruit- 
bearer in that family. The wood is exceed- 
ingly hard, and that of the wild Japan sorts 
is highly valued simply for its admirable 
fitness for finelacquer work. The Japanese 
make great use of it. The wild sorts are 
better for wood than the grafted. It must 
be borne in mind that the trees imported by 
Mr. Loomis into California in 1877 were 
from Southern Japan and did not prove 
entirely hardy. But there are sorts already 
well established that w as far north as 
Harper’s Ferry and the Ohio River. The 
Government stock has been selected by 
consuls entirely uneducated in pomological 
affairs, and much carelessness has been the 
consequence of ignorance. The fact, that 
the fruit is really a sort of Northern date in 
utility makes it worth our while to have 
the matter carefully looked into and the 
industry as soon as possible established in 
America. The first exposition of home- 
grown fruit in New York has been made 
this winter—from Florida. There 
hardly be any limit to the demand for the 
dried fruit. It is equally delicious and 
nutritious. There is no reason why it shall 
not be a prime article of food among the 

rer classes. We know what the banana is 

in Central America, and the date in Africa; 
the persimmon of Japan and Korea is the 
best-known substitute for them in more 
northern climes. 















The persimmon has no enemy at all, al- 
instance “Mr. has 


y enemy, either 
vegetable or animal. isa char- 


ac’ fo begin with; but we shall probably 
poubbees evelop some new relations of a 
harmful kind very shortly. No Yankee will 
be allowed by Nature to grow up without 
cutting his eye-teeth entomologically. The 
trees are early to bear and are very prolific. 
They grow slowly, but are long lived. The 
foliage is a rich glossy green, making the 
tree very ornamental; as is also our native 
persimmon. 

The fruit varies from light orange to deep 
red; oe from the first of September 
onward. It keeps a long while in its natu- 
ral state; and when dried can be carried 
over the whole world. Some sorts have no 
seeds at all; others very few. This is the 
substance of what we need to know. Mr. 
Loomis will be in the country a short time, 
and his address is, at least just now, the 
Bible House, New York. 

A word might be added concerning the 
advisability of paying special attention to 
the improvement of our native persimmons. 
These vary in quality quite largely; and 
there seems to be no reason why by selec- 
tion we may not obtain as marked results 
as the Japanese have done. There is not a 
single fine fruit now in our homes that did 
not start from a ruder origin than the per- 
simmon. I am ata loss to understand why 
this fruit has been so long reglected. Some 
one must be found to do for it what has 
been done for the “love apple” in turning 
it into the tomato. . 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
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Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


‘Added to any Soup, 
‘Sauce or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 








aie in Improved and Economic Cookery. 


a kes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tea. 
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Drs. Starkey & Palen’s COMPOUND OXYGEN 
works no miracles, though it works miraculously. 
There is only one justification for our claim, and 
that is our experience. The human mind is closély 
linked to the visible. It requires an effort to realize 
that something that you cannot taste in your mouth, 
or put in your stomach is really a medicine. Never- 
theless it is true that our COMPOUND OXYGEN is.a marvelous 
healer. it’s natural, too, after all. The air.we breathe is the 
base; much more oxygen is added; then its effectiveness is 
multiplied by magnetism. That’s the means. The method is 
natural also—nature’s own. You breathe it. 


What will this do? Better read what others say of our 
23 years work for sick and diseased humanity. 
! book will tell you. Will you have it? Free for the asking only. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
ta0 Sutter St., SanFrancisco,Cal. 84 Broadway, New York. 66Church St., Toronto, Canada. 


A 200-page 





There are many ways in which Diamond 
Dyes will help you. Dresses, cloaks, suits, 
ribbons, coats, feath- 
ers, stockings— 
everything wear- 
able, these Dyes 


make to look like 
new. They give 
beautiful colors that 
are warranted not 
to fade, not to 
crock, and not to 
come out by wash- 
ing with soap. Dia- 
mond Dyes are the 
perfect home dyes, 
for they are simple, 


strong, sure. 
Sold by all dr 





10 cts. a package, or sent by 
mail; tell if wanted for wool, silk or cotton. They 
make all the fashionable colors. Our book “ Home 
Dyeing” and 40 samples colored cloth sent for stamp. 
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BUY YOUR SEEDS OF 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 
Established in 1843. 
New and Fresh Stock. 
All old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 


R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York Citv. _ 


GERMAN PRUNE 
WEEDSPORT. 
Inquire about it. We can interest Ney with proof of 


its value over any other Prune. Price of trees on 
application to 


WILEY & CO., Cayuga, N, Y. 
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GET THE BEST. 
SPECIAL 


FERTILIZERS @ . 
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3 (oT BONE DUST 
*» —  _ Bon oHEMTIOALS 


ae DAVIDGE FERTILIZING COMPANY 


121 Front Street N. Y. 
SEND For CATALOGUE. 


Rhododendrons 


of American-grown hardy sorts. 


Japanese Maples 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 


“ 








Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 
DO NOT LOSE A YEAR, 

SY Plant this Spring one 
of our strong bearing 
Vines and soon begin to 
enjoy this lusc s grape. 
splendid! Delicious! Ex- 
sellent! are the excla- 
mations from those who 
aave tested the Green 
Mountain, the eariiest 
and best of all grapes. 
Ripens here in August,yet 
of most delicate texture 
: and exquisite flavor. Be 
not misled into buying this gra under other names 
Every genuine vine is sealed with our trade mark seal as 
above. Send for circular, giving full information. 
Agents wanted in every State. Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn, 





TREES, 

F W SHRUBS, 

N HARDY PLANTS, 
| RHODODENDRONS, ETC. 


We are known through the country as 
Headquarters for these. We spare no 
trouble in planning and planting Private 
Grounds and Gardens. Write us, and 
save failures and expense. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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— NEW aod RARE, d —_ 
Both Yate and ¢£.0L.0 = R5 Ae . 
Clematis, Rhododendrons, etc, Send stamp for illus- 
trated Catalogues, also ‘Wholesale List, Address 


COMMERCIAL | W. S. LITT ‘ 
NURSERIES. | ROCH SUL", é An 4 


SEEDS 
DS. 
My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now read 


and mailed free to all applicants. It contains 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 


4=D 


FLOWER SEEDS; 


Besides all the desirable ncveities of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest uf 
— Latest United States 


Government Food Hoport 


Roxvat Barme PowpeEr Co., 06 Wall St., N.Y. 


D LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Sest Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinwa" Wall WN. Y. 


Fine Clothing, 


READY MADE 
AND TO ORDER, 


FOR 


Men, Youths and Boys. 


DEVLIN & (0, 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, 
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MADE BY THE 


NEW YORK, 
DUTCH 


Cocoa PROCESS 


sali opm om aoe pa 
Potash or Bicarbonate of Soda. 


The use of chemicals can be readily 
detected by the peculiar oor from newly 
opened packages, and also from a glass 
of water in which a small quantity of 
chemically treated cocoa has been placed 
and allowed to remain for several days. 


For more than One Hundred Years 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. 
have made their Cocoa Preparations 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, using NO 
Patent Process, Alkalies, or Dyes. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











The Improved 


“Waterbury” 


An all-round hand camera. A sort of 


general utility machine. It’s great. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 
Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome St., N. Y. 
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March 31, 1892, 
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The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 
PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 





excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
. Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 147th 


Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 








We ask the especial attention of Bicycle 


‘* Tourist” for 1892, the best wheel yet made in the United States. 


Every Part Perfect in Construction and Finish. 


Our new high-class medium price wheel, 


will be ready January ist. They call for notice. 


Thomas’ Pneumatic Tires are used on th 


and guaranteed against bursting or leakage. 


ALU THE LEADING MAKES OF BICYCLES IN STOCK. 


Send for our 1892 Catalogue. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 
270-272 Wabash Ave. 


Correspondence from agents invited. 


George R. Bidwell Cycle Co. 


306-310 West 59th St., New York. 


Riders and dealers to our new pattern 


and our 28 and 36 pound light roadsters 


ese wheels—the best tire in the market 






EDWINC. BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


446 & 448 Pulton 8, 
Brooklyn, N.Y: 
The genuine Edwin 

C. Burt Shoe has full 

















MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
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Charter Perpetual. 
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Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 





Eo icesax auabess nba ncpssg tery $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve...............++++ 1,748,790 28 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 61,746 76 
PIN 5 scn'dvcnsinspinedscveseyese 962,940 39 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1892.83,173,477 43 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFrFiIcE—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 
For the cure of Cancer in ou its forms, without the 


use of _ at Book with complete information 
yates ee. Rn. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, 
ass. 

















ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
HOTEL BELMONT (Sulphur Springs). 


Truly first class. Su wed location. New a build- 
ing. Electric Street Cars. Moderate rates. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, 
ELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 5 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 

















25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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WA IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


THE WORLD’S SANITARIUM 
And All-Year-Round Pleasure Resort, reached only via this 
line. Elegant Hotels; Sublime Scenery; Delightful Cli- 
mate; Healing Hot Springs. ne mage — eR eand Trp 
without change, from St. Louis. 

Rates all year round, from all coupon ogo A in tue U. Hd 

and Canada. t2For descriptive and illustrated pamph! 

write Company’s agents, or H. C. TOWNSEND, Gene 
Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 





Cook’s Euro opean Tours, 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Eight first-class personally conducted parties will 
leave New York, as follows: 


Meri OF evihs veveesened S. 8. Majestic. 
podpetepte ties nil & =, Etruria 
ye SRO ee . S. Teutonic. 
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= s. Se ty of New orks 


A special ill programme of 148 pages, con- 
“— full details 7 itineraries, rates, etc., free on 
application to 


TBOS. COOK & SON, 261 and 1225 Broadway, N. Y. 


Special excursion to Washington, March 24th, by 
Royal Blue Line, all hotel expenses included, $11.50, 
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ROOKY Mi MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 
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Holy Land Tours, $475. 
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Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted; and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


Sheet Metal Shingles 





To Suit Every D ion of House, B 
0 804 Sake Naess Gere 


National Sheet Metal Roofing, 


No. 9 Cliff St., New York, 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
Boog on 
Warehouses 
et Jon's ‘. New York and 
on Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA : 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 
For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
vel in the West, address 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
G. P.& T. A.G. N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 
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for World’s Co! —-* Exposition, 1893. (Est. 
ru WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
is reached ~ Sy ty from eo York by the ele- 
nt steam: ie Quebec S. 8. Co. sailing weekly. 
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particulars ppply to 
A. AHERN, Fs ot roe 
THOS, COOK rth t Broadway, New York. 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
39 Broadway, ow ork. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

“ee gg and Denver, 
ae eet ee 
Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 








‘There te no beteer line the American Continent. 
. 8. EUS' Ts, General Pass'r & Ticket agt. 
Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, Ill 





And all Paclfic Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains ot 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, 
with Pullman Drawing-Room 
Sleeping Cars through to San 
Francisco without change. Din- 
ing Cars serve all meals en route. 
Tourist Sleeping Cars, providing 
completely equipped berths at a 
nominal price, are also run be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco 
without change. Be sure that 
your tickets read via the Chicago 
& Northwestern, Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full in- 
formation, or address W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’! Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


R’y. F.N.S. 1-92. 




































































